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| Beginning A Two-Part War Story | 
By PETER B.KYNE 
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The efficiency of street car operation has 
doubled during the last decade. This is due 
in a considerable degree to improved electric 
equipment bearing the General Electric 
monogram. The same mark on time- and 
labor-saving appliances for the home is your 
assurance of electrical quality and depend- 
ability. 





This is your car— 
and you don’t 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


have to park it 


ape you have an errand down town, 
the street car takes you there and brings 


you back; you don’t have to worry about 
whether it has gas and oil and water, you 
don’t have to watch out for the traffic lights, 
and you don’t have to search for a place to 
park. It’s the safest and the least expensive 
form of transportation, and it’s always running. 


More and more, city automobile owners are 
finding the street car a satisfactory individual 
solution of the traffic problem; and every 
individual solution of this kind relieves the 
congestion of the city streets. A street car 
passenger requires an average of only six square 
feet of street space; an automobile passenger 


requires eight times as much. 


Transformed in the comfort of its appoint- 
ments as well as in the efficiency of its operation, 
the modern street car is bidding successfully 
for the patronage of all. Even in this age of 
the automobile, the street car is entering a new 


eta of public recognition and service. 
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E per weeks you’ve been talking about 
‘getting up your nerve’ to go in and 
; tell Mr. Hutchins about your plan for 
’ marketing the new floor polish. And then 
last night between dances when he de- 





“Now I Understand 
hy We Never Have Anythin 


- it was your big chance and you never opened your mouth” 


that Jack used to be troubled the same 
way—and then he began training with 
the North American Institute of Chicago 
—at home in his spare time. It took only 
about twenty minutes a day and in no 





f ; liberately came over to you and said, ‘Well, time at all he was able to give little talks 
: Barnard, I think we’ve got a winner in at club meetings. In the last year he’s 
; this new floor polish,’ you sort of wilted had three promotions—all due, he says, 
S ; up and gulped, ‘Yes, I think it’s all right.’ to his ability to talk with ease and vigor. 
“T « , adi “Now, don’t you think you 
I could have cried ought to look into this new 
<§ ‘ I was so mad. It would training—I bet that if you'd 
have been so easy for you What 20 Minutes a Day get started right away you 
to answer, ‘Mr. Hutchins, Will Show You — = Fi ht 
I've got an idea I’d like How to talk before your elub or lodge opportunity is there, and you 
to tell you about — I’ve - w to propose — a = to toasts have the stuff in you—all you 
. w te address Oar eetlings Mi : - 
been giving a lot of study Sow to make 9 pelitical spect —_ pate —— talk a 
: | 4 _ proposition and I = M » te - eutertelnins be ~ - you can carry on a decent con- 
- think I’ve worked out a we vcallnnagy scnsc0-+ lee. aaa versation without becoming 
How to converse interestingly ° 
plan you'd be interested in.’ How to write letters scared to death — I'll wager 
) TI How to sell more goods you'll just about set the world 
9 “That was your big Mew to train your me . on fire—you'll be made for life 
chance ‘ty How to enlarge your vocat I'm going to send for their free 
7 _ ; your opportunity a ae ae aa so tis booklet, How to Work Won 
y ne s ow — you had How to acquire a winning personality ders With Words—and we'll 
rains and you hardly How to strengthen your will-power have lots of fun reading it 
if opened your mouth! Now ra seg oe — pe together. 
I understand wh hinker 
I y you thinke os * * 
never get promoted why H . “ develop your power of e« 
ratior 
V we never have anything! How to be master of sua No ay whet work you 
You're actually afraid of are now doing or what may be 











your own voice—you are 

the smartest man in that organization—but 
no one would ever know it. You can’t put 
your ideas across—can’t stand up for your 
rights—you just let them use you for a door 
mat. Here we are still living in a dingy little 
four-room flat while all our old crowd have 
lovely homes out in the country. 

“And last night after you had gone to 
sleep I laid awake for hours and figured it all 
out. The only trouble with you is that you 
have no ability to express yourself—to say 
the right thing at the right moment. Just 
the other day Alice Vaughn was telling me 
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your station in life, no matter 
how timid and self-conscious 
you now are when called upon to speak, you can 
bring out quickly your natural ability and become 
a wonderful speaker. Now, through an amazing 
home study training you can quickly shape yourself 
into an outstanding, influential talker able to domi 
nate one man or five thousand. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and 
easy that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right 
from the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself. Thousands 
have proved that by spending only 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of their own homes they can 
acquire the ability to speak so easily and effectively 





that they are actually surprised at the great im 


provement in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
coupon below. This booklet is called, How to 
Work Wonders With Words. In it you are told 
how this new easy method will enable you to con 
quer stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash 
fulness and fear. Not only men who have made 
millions but thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in their praise of 
it. You are told how you can bring ouc and de 
velop your priceless “hidden knack’’—the natural 
gift within you—-which can win for you advance 
ment in position and salary, popularity, sociv! 
standing, power and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by sending the coupon 
now. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1522, Chicago, Ill. 








| pata ogee ——— 
t NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE i 
| 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1522, Chicago i 
! Please send me FREE and without obligation ' 
t my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to } 
! Work Wonders With Words, and full infor i 
' mation regarding your Course in Effective } 
Speaking 
I t 
I { 
{| Name t 
I { 
| Address I 
I I 
{ City State 1 
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ee The twentieth State, admitted to the Union munities of 2,500 and over), 1900, 7.7; IQ10, 11.5; 1020 
December 10, 1817. The flags of France, England, 13.4. Area, 46,865 square miles. Density of population (1020 
Spain, the United States and the Confederacy have officially U. S. Census), 38.6 per square mile. Rank among States 
flown over its people. The present boundaries are the result (1920 U. S. Census), 23d in population, 31st in area, 26th in 
of more than a century of wars, diplomatic bar- density. Capital, Jackson (1920 U. S. Census), 
gaining and exchanging of territory from one gov- we : 22,817. Three largest cities (1920 U. S. Census), 
ernment to another. The French settied at Biloxi, Meridian, 23,300; Jackson, Vicksburg, 18,072 
then a part of Louisiana, in 1600. Georgia by its Estimated wealth (1923 U. S. Census), $2,177,- 
ocean-to-ocean charter of 1732 claimed a slice of 690,000. Principal sources of wealth (1923 U.S 
the land. France in 1763 ceded a part of the ter- Census), lumber and timber products, $02,033,335 ; 
ritory to Great Britain, which included some of it cottonseed oil, cake and meal, $20,610,877; value 
in the newly-created British West Florida. By the of all farm products (1920 U. S. Census), $336, 
Treaty of Paris in 1783, Great Britain ceded a part 267,156 in cotton, corn, sugar cane, rice; the uncut 
of this area to Spain and the remainder to the = forest lands of 33,000,000 acres are valued at 
United States. In 1705 Spain sold her claim north $500,000,000. Mississippi had 62,345 men and 
of 31 degrees to the United States. In 17098 Congress created women in service during the World War. State motto, 
Mississippi Territory, and added more land to its boundaries adopted February 7, 1804: “Virtute et Armis”—“By Valor 
when Georgia relinquished her claims in 1802 and West and Arms.’ Name derived from two Algonquin Indian words 
Florida ceded a portion. Population, 1800, 8,850; 1927 (U. approximated in English by these spellings, “maesi,” fish; 








S. est.), 1,790,618. Percentage of urban population (com-  ‘“sipu,” river; that is, Fish River. Nickname: Bayou State 
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Amazingly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now... and 
forever . . . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me show you how to 
ualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up, a week, in Electricity—NOT 


y correspondence, but by an amazing way to teac 





that makes you an electrical 


expert in 90 days! Getting into Electricity is far easier than you can imagine! 


Learn Without Books in 9Qbays 


Lack of experience—age, or ad- 
vanced education bars no one. 
I don’t care if you don’t know 


an armature from an air 
brake—I don’t expect you 
to! I don’t care if you’re 
16 years old or 48—it makes 
nodifference! Don’t let lack 
of money stop you. Mostof 
the men at Coyne have no 
more money than you have. 
That’s why I have worked 
out my astonishing offers. 


EARN WHILE 
LEARNING 


If you should need part-time 
work, I’ll assist you to it. 
Then, in 12 brief weeks, in 
the great roaring shops of 
Coyne, I train you as you 
never dreamed you could be 
trained. . . on the greatest 
outlay of electrical appara- 
tusever assembled. . . cost- 


ing hundreds of thousands of dollars 


-..Yreal dynamos, engines, power ECTRICITY “ 
plants, autos, switchboards, trans- EL ' cr = sr 
mitting stations... .everything from & e who enroll now. 


doorbells to farm 


tion every day! 


NoBooks- NoClasses 


No books, no baffling charts, no clas- 
ses—you get individual training... 
allreal, actual work. . . building real 


COYN 
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C power and light- 
ing. . . full-sized. . . in full opera- 





Prepare for Jobs 
Like These 


Here are a few of hundreds of 
positions open to Coyne-trained 
men. Our free employment 
bureau gives you lifetime em- 
ployment service. 
Armature Expert, $100 a Week 
Substation Operator, $65 a wk. 
Auto Electrician, $110 a Week 
Inventor....... Unlimited 
Maintenance Engineer ,$150ewk. 
Service Station Cwner, 

of & % 0.0'8 a Week 
Radio apert . . $100 a Week 
Aviation Electricity, S5awk.up 





















AVIATION 


Students wiring and checking ignition on one of the late 
type Radial Aircraft Engines in our aviation department. 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H.C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept. 29-04 
500 S. Paulina Street Establishea 1899 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; 


batteries... winding real arma- 
tures, operating real motors, 
dynamos and generators, wir- 


ing houses, etc., etc. That’s 
a glimpse of how we make 
you a master electrician in 
90 days, teaching you far 
more than the average ordi- 
nary electrician ever knows 
and fitting you to step into 
jobs leading to big pay im- 
mediately after graduation. 
Here, in this world-famous 
Parent school—and nowhere 
else in the world—can you 
get such training! 


ob- Pay - Future 


on’t worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 
job question for life. De- 
mand for Coyne men often 
exceeds the supply. Our 
employment bureau gives 


I am including 
my new Avia- 






you lifetime service. Two weeks after 
graduation, Clyde F. Hart got a position 
as an electrician with the Great Western 
Railroad at over $100 a week. That’s not 
unusual. We can point to Coyne men mak- 
ing up to $600 a month. $60 a week is only 
the beginning of your opportunity. You 
can go into radio, battery, automotive, or 
general electrical business for yourself 
and make up to $15,000 a year. 


GET THE FACTS 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into 
electricity. Every obstacle is removed. 
This school is 30 years old—Coyne train- 
ing is tested—proven beyond all doubt—en- 
dorsed by many large electrical concerns. 
You can find out everything absolutely 
free. —y +} mail the coupon and let me 
send you the big, free Coyne book of 150 
photographs... facts... jobs... salaries 
--. Opportunities. Tells you how many earn expenses 
while training and how we assist 
our graduates in the field. This 
does not obligate you. So act 

atonce. Just mail coupon. 









I a to ae ol 
H. C. LEWIS, President 
Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 29-04 
see S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Without obligation send me your big free catalog and all de- 
tails of Free Employment Service, Aviation Electricity, Radio 
and Automotive Gearesa, and how I can ‘earn while learning.” 
I understand | will not be bothered by any salesman. 
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JAZZ to KLUROPE} 


By John R.Iunis 


SOIREE de 
gala at the Ca- 
sino of Cannes 
on the French 

Riviera, the smartest, most 
chic, most luxurious restau- 
rant in all Europe. 

This vast white room with 
its huge plate-glass_ win- 
dows facing the harbor and 
the twinkling lights of the 
myriad yachts at anchor in 
the bay is so full that the 
tables encroach upon the 
famous marble dancing floor, 
the only one of its kind in 
the world. Jammed together 
so closely that the waiters 
can hardly pass are the so- 
cially elect, the super-rich 
and the idle rich of half a 
dozen continents. 

It is ten o’clock in the 
evening, a trying hour at the 
Casino. Because not until 
midnight does the baccarat 
room open. Dinner is over, 
coffee and liqueurs have been 
served, the guests are weary 
of eating and drinking, of 
staring and being stared at. 

But it is yet too early to go 
to the green tables in the 
adjoining room. What, they 
ask each other, is to be done 
for our entertainment to- 
night? 

Suddenly the room is in 
darkness. A spotlight flashes 
on the jazz band perched to 
one side above 
the diners. The 
orchestra leader 
puts down his 
baton, and turn- 
ing, steps for- 
ward to. sing. 
He is an unpre- 
tentious young 
man in a dinner 
coat, with a 
round boyish 
face accentuat- 
ed by the white, 


wavy hair 
brushed _ back 
from his fore- 
head. In a 
modest but an 
engaging voice 
he sings — sings 
with just a 
touch of wist- 


fulness that gets those 
memories—”’ 


4 


listening: 
clearly it rings forth. 

A hush comes over the room as his fresh voung tenor gains in 
power. The clatter and jangle of silverware dies away abruptly, 
the chatter and talk cease, even the waiters stand watching. 
And the minds of the sophisticated listeners sweep back across 
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Legionnaire Billy Arnold 
' and the Casino at Cannes, 
on the Riviera, smartest 
restaurant in Europe 
gaming rooms attached ), 
where his band holds 
forth throughout the 
season. Among Billy's 
claims to fame 15 the fact 
that he once got a real 
live king to sing for him 


way it happened. 


the years to the time of their 
childhood. 

“Happiness, I 
just—a memory—’ 

He stops. Something like 
a sigh goes up involuntarily 
from the throats of his listen- 
ers. For a second there is a 
pause, a perceptible moment 
of quiet tenseness, and then 
the whole room bursts into 
applause. The singer begins 
the song once again: 

“Memories — memorie: 
memories—”’ 

Someone is singing with 
him. From across the lofty 
hall comes a clear baritone, 
a rich, throaty voice mixing 
with the fine tenor of the 
voung man on the platform. 
The diners crane their heads 
and half rise in their chairs 
to make out through the 
dimness who this can be, 
while above on the platform 
the orchestra leader ceases, 
and with upraised finger 
beats time for his unknown 
friend in the shadows. Then 
with dismaying suddenness 
the spotlight deserts the plat- 
form, leaps over and picks 
up a distinguished looking 
gentleman of forty-five in 
evening clothes, a man tall, 
straight, erect. He is visibly 
embarrassed by the glare into 
which he is thrown, but he 
keeps bravely on to the end 

“Ts—just—a—memory.” 

And amid a longer and a 
louder burst of applause the 
lights flash on and the hum 
of conversation is resumed. 
For the first time in history 
one of the ruling monarchs of 
Europe has sung in public 
to please a plain American 


guess —is 





The young man with the wavy hair is Billy Arnold, 
member of Nice Post of The American Legion, leader 
of the best dance orchestra on the Continent, and called 
bv his French colleagues 

The tall, distinguished looking gentleman in evening 
clothes is Christian VII, King of Denmark 

And this, as they say in the story books, was the 
His Majesty, who was dining at the 
Casino that night with a party of friends, as he had 
done many times before, sent over to Billy requesting 
the words of a song that had captured the royal ear 
Billy wrote out the words and went across with them, 
asking the king at the same time whether as a favor 


“Le Prince de Jazz.” 


he would sing them. The rest of the table roared with 


“‘Memories — memories 





delight at this, but the king assented—and later kept his word. 

Jazz has been in Billy Arnold’s head and on his finger tips ever 
since he was a boy; in fact he ran away in 1914 because his father 
would not allow him to play barber-shop chords on the old piano 
at home. Nineteen years old and his living to earn! He started 
out in an attempt to run a movie 


(Continued on page 71) 
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kaised His Pay #4800 After Reading 
This Amazing Book Which Is Now FREE/ 


sk Based on the combined experiences of F. B. Engiehardt, Chattanooga, Tenn., A. F. 
b , acaeding Sioux ae Iowa, B. F. Boilon, Columbus, Ohio, and many others. 
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Caught in a Rut Long, Tiresome Hours Low Pay 


I wonder I put up with it as long as I did! Every Every hour of the day I was under somebody's Paid just enough to keep going—but never 
day was filled with nothing but deadly routine supervision. The TIME-CLOCK constantly enough to enjoy any of the GOOD things of life 
and monotonous detail. No freedom or indepen- laid in wait for me—a monument to unfulfilled every man DESERVES for his family and him- 
hopes and dying ambition. Four times a day, 

dence. No chance to get out and meet people, promptly or the dot, it hurled its silent chal- self. Always economizing and pinching pennies. 
travel, nor have interesting experiences. I was lenge at my self-respect, reminding me how un- Always wondering what I would do if I were 
just like a cog in a big machine with poor pros- important I was and how little I really COUN- laid off or lost my job. Always uncertain and 
pects of ever being anything more. TED in the business and social world! apprehensive of the future. 
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Desperate A Ray of Light The Turning Point 


Happened to get a look at the payroll one day Stumbled across an article on salesmanship in a My first step was to write for a certain little 
and was astonished to see what big salaries went magazine that evening. Was surprised to dis- book which a famous business genius has called 
to the sales force. Found that salesman Brown cover that salesmen were made a not —_ “The MOST AMAZING BOOK EVER PRIN- 
made $200 a week—and Jenkins $275! Would oe en i ae a. cate TED". It wasn't e very big book, but it cer- 
have given my right arm to make money that $525 in one week after learning the ins-and-outs tainly opened my eyes to things I had never 
fast, but mever dreamed I had any “‘gift’’ for of scientific salesmanship. Decided that if HE dreamed of—and proved the turning point of 
salesmanship. could do it, so could I! my entire career! 








What I Discovered 


Between the pages of this 
remarkable \ me, I dis- 
covered hundreds of little 
known facts «nd secrets 
that revealed the REAL 
TRUTH abou: the science 
of selling! It wasn't a bit as 
I had imagined. I found 
out that it was governed by 
simple rules and laws that 
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‘almost ANY man can mas- 


ter as casily as he learned the alphabet. I even An Added Income Employment Service 


learned how to go about getting into this “high- 
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est paid of all professions’’. I found out exactly Last year uests from all ov . 5. 
how Mark Barichievich of San Francisco was Guarantee nak “ne anae for ovr S000 NST A. 
enabled to quit his $8 a week job asa restaurant- So typical and numerous have these experiences trained salesmen. This Employment Dept. is 
worker and start making $125 a week as a been met by N. S. T. A. trained men tuat they conducted as a FREE extra service to N.S. T. 
salesman; and how C. W. Birmingham of Day- now include an amazing Double Money Back A. graduates. When I was ready the Employ- 
ton, Ohio, jumped from $15 a week to $7500 a Bond. This is a written pledge that unless N. S.T. ment managers found me over a dozen good 
year—these and hundreds of others! It cer- A. training adds at least a certain minimum fig- openings to choose from — and I selected” one 
tainly was a revelation! ure to your income, the course costs you nothing. which paid me over $70 a week to start. 












Mail It Today! 


Simply fill out coupon below and 
mail to National Salesmen’s 
a Association, Dept. 


B-20, N. S. T. A. Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Today my salary is $4800 greater than ever Right now this book, “The Secrets of Modern t or etal Cs: je warning «genset ' 
before! No more punching time clocks or worry- Dynamic Salesmanship,” which showed these 4 earning onsie } 
ing over dimes and quarters! NOW my services men how to get started on the road to success ' Name ; . ’ 
are in REAL DEMAND hb wetante and independence, will be mailed as a gift to any ‘ es gp. nooe0s0**" ; 

with bigger prospects ambitious man—absolutely free and without 4 Address -- ee 1 
for the future than I ever dared HOPE for back obligation. Why not see for yourself what 4 Town..--2000°"" - wee 
im those days when I was just another “‘name’’ amazing pay-raising secrets it contains? There 1 Occupatio® iw oa 
on a pay-roll! is no better way to invest a 2c stamp. 1 Age —aan™ - 
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“Ethyl is good for any car” 



















HATEVER your car will do on has enabled motor car manufacturers to 

gasoline, it will do better on Ethy/ introduce new models with engines of 
Gasoline. And the reason is simple: higher compression. Their full measure 
Ethyl Gasoline is good gasoline p/us eghperenmped requires fuel of Ethyl’s 
Ethyl “anti-knock” fluid (containing anti-knock’ standard. 
tetraethyl! lead) which automotive science But the millions of cars of average 
developed to give the motoring public compression will also runbetter on Ethyl. 
the advantages of high compression. For carbon formation automatically raises 
These are: more power fromeach gallon their compression and Ethyl, by keeping 


of fuel; stronger, smoother engine outthe knock, turns the extra pressure 





action; less shifting; quicker pick-up— into extra power. 
‘tter performance and control in every , —e 
better performance and c« in every Your pump or garace man is right 
—— when he tells you that Ethyl is good for § 
Distribution of Ethyl Gasoline bymore amy car — whatever its age or make s 


than 30 of the leading oil companies or type ; 
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art One 


the first Reserve 

Officers’ Training 
Camp at the Presidio of San Francisco 
in the summer of 1917 he found himself 
berthed in his squad room next to a 
man named Galen H. Bird. Bird was 
close to forty years old, a quiet, not 
very talkative man, but pleasant enough 
when he chose to enter into the con 
versation of the squad room, which was 
not often. Keniston gathered that 
Bird was taking the training course far 
more seriously than any of his comrades, 
for he spent every possible moment in 
study, particularly on mathematics. 

For Keniston, graduate engineer, higher mathe- 
matics held no terrors. He romped through the 
most difficult examinations with an ease and success 
that quickly made him an outstanding figure in his 
company, for he was one of those men who seem- 
ingly do not have to study. Rather he absorbed 
knowledge. Moreover, he was intensely enthusiastic 
about this new business of soldiering, and in his 
spare moments (and he had more of them than any 
man in the squad room) he read French novels. 
He had taken a course in French in college and now 
with the prospect of making practical use of his 
somewhat sketchy knowledge of that language he 
was, as he explained to Galen Bird, brushing up on it. 

“I wish I had your kind of intelligence, Keniston,”’ 
Bird replied a trifle misanthropically. “I never 
went to school after I was fifteen, and I’ve been 
too busy with my life work ever since to self-educate 
myself for this job of officer and gentleman. My 
mind isn’t plastic any more. I’ve lost the art of 
intense mental application to something alien to 
my normal interests. I’ve flunked in algebra, geom- 
etry and trig and I see no hope of success for me 
in this camp.”’ 

Keniston had no reply to this, for indeed Bird’s 
pathetic struggles with mathematics had long since confirmed 
his younger and more brilliant comrades in the opinion that 
Bird was not officer material. He drilled well enough—in fact 
Keniston could not remember that their company commander 
had ever found it necessary to check him at drill. At pistol and 
rifle practice he had made perfect scores; during his tour of 
duty as the first sergeant of the student company he had been 
publicly complimented by the company commander. He had a 
good military figure coupled with a becoming gravity and a 
manly dignity, and his fine eyes denoted an intelligence he was 
far from exhibiting in the one thing so necessary to a battery 
commander, to wit, mathematics. He was rather fair at map 
reading and map making; seemingly he enjoyed this work; also 
his panoramic sketches were always marked A-plus. In the 
matter of material he seemed thoroughly at home, and when 
acting as gunner during gun drill, no matter how fast or diversi- 
hed the commands came for changes in deflection, a check-up 
of the deflection settings had always found Bird’s computations 
correct. He knew all about motors and in trouble tests he was 
one hundred per cent efficient. He rode well, was a good driver 
and had high marks in his examinations on equitation, draft, 
care of animals and equipment. 

“What's your business, Bird?’’ Keniston asked one day, 
mildly curious. 

“I own and operate a hundred-car garage. Started as a car 
washer,” Bird added with just a touch of pride in his achieve- 
ment against long odds. 
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them. If I shouldn’t come back 
they’ll be well-fixed enough finan- 
cially, thank heavens.”’ 

It occurred to Keniston that the suspense of 

this little family would terminate in about a 
week, when Bird should return to them sans the 
commission upon which he had set his heart and 
for which he had worked so hard. 
“So you think you'll] not make the grade, eh?” 
Keniston queried with a 
sympathy more assumed 
than real. 

“It’s the cursed math- 
ematics, and any student 
who isn’t up on mathe 
matics is out of luck. 
They tell me the course 
in mathematics at West 
Point is extraordinarily 
hard and that more ca 
dets are dismissed for 
failure in math than for 
any other cause.” 

‘So I’ve heard,” Ken- 
iston replied without 


interest. ‘“‘What appears @ 
to worry you particu- 
larly, Bird?” Be 


‘‘Those damnable 
problems in the theorv 
of probabilities. Now, I 
understand thoroughly 
the laws of dispersion in 
range and deflection and 
I can figure out my firing 
data all right. This P. 
minus T. formula isn’t 
hard, although I under 
stand that method is 
now practically obsolete 
and we'll have to learn 
: new methods of figuring 

the firing data and new 
methods of delivering 
fire, once we get to 
France. But when they 
He noted with a little give me a problem like 
thrill of satisfaction — this—” And Bird read: 
that Bird's name was a 
The range to your tar- 
not on the list get is 6,000 yards. Your 
target is a section of 
barbed wire entanglement 100 yards long and twenty yards deep, 
and your center of impact is fifteen yards short of the target. How 
many shells from a three-inch gun will be required to blast a passage 
through that wire for the infantry? 


“That’s a long and involved computation, I'll admit,” Ken- 
iston replied, ‘‘but it isn’t at all difficult.” 

“T think it’s all damned foolishness because no battery com- 
mander would ever take the time, in action, to figure out a deal 
like that,” Bird exploded. ‘He'd just get on the target and 
bang away until he had accomplished his mission. Yesterday 
I got a D in the examination on how gun cotton and nitro- 
glycerin are made. I don’t care how they’re made. It’s none 
of my business. All I’m interested in knowing is that the powder 
I’m to use will carry a shell where I want it to go. I get raw 
hided for falling asleep during that lecture—and that’s enough 










to blacklist me here. Keniston,’’ he added with sudden, almost 
pathetic pleading, “I wonder if you’d mind going over some of 
these problems with me. Sometimes a chap can grasp, under 
individual tuition, what he fails to grasp in class. You seem to 
have time to kill reading that French book. I'll pay you well 
to coach me.” 

“Reading this French book is something which I conceive to 
be part of the education necessary to fit me for a command in 
France,” Keniston replied without enthusiasm. ‘‘Sorry to 
refuse you, old man, but this thing of learning to be an army 
officer in three months is not easy, even to me. This is a case 
of every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.”’ 

Bird flushed but made no answer. After all, at forty, a man 
has gotten used to human selfishness. He takes that for granted. 

At smoke-bomb practice Keniston got a C, while Bird got A. 
He explained his success to Keniston, who was a bit chagrined 
at his somewhat mediocre showing, by saying: “Now, that isn’t 
hard for me. It’s something I can see with my eyes.”’ 

On the target range he shot three problems and acquitted 
himself with more credit than Keniston. On the examination 
in field telephony he disgraced himself, and on the day when 
the camp closed and the list of students who had been endorsed 
for commissions was posted on the company bulletin board, 
Keniston noted, with a little thrill of satisfaction in this verifica- 
tion of his own judgment, that Galen 
Bird’s name was not on the list. He 
did not feel sorry for him. In fact 
Keniston, always a bit snobbish, had 
had his snobbishness accentuated by 
the knowledge that he was morally 
certain of being an officer—and of 
course that meant being a gentleman. 

And certainly this ex-car washer was 

not a gentleman and never had been. 
Keniston had a feeling that when he / 
received command of a battery Bird 
would make him a good top sergeant. 
He found Bird sitting on his cot try- 
ing to be brave about it. ‘Well, 
Keniston, blessed are they who expect 
nothing for they shall not be disap 
pointed,”’ he greeted the younger man. 
“I knew the damned mathematics 
would crucify me. Well, there’s one 
comfort left to me. Algebra and trig 
and logarithms can’t keep me out of the 
field artillery, and I'll leave this camp 
with a recommendation 
for a sergeantcy in the 
National Army. Guess 
I'll hunt up a recruiting 
office and hold up my 
hand. I see you’ve made 
a captaincy. Well, you 
earned it and you have 
it in you to be a good 
officer, and I’m. glad 
you've won out. I'll give 
you a little unsolicited 
advice, however. As an 
officer you’!] be more suc 
cessful if you don’t take 
vourself too seriously. 
Practice being more 
human. Ride your new 
authority. Don’t let it 
ride you. You have a 
bit of youthful cocksure- 
ness and ego to conquer. 
Practice being kind and 
thinking a lot about the other fellow’s troubles.”” He stared 
at the floor. “I don’t know of anything that can promote democ 
racy quicker than accurate rifle or shell fire. Good luck to 
you, boy.” 

Keniston ignored the man and took from his locker an offi- 
cer’s uniform. He pinned the crossed cannon and the letters 
U. S. R. to the collar and a captain’s bars to the shoulders. 
Bird watched him with mild interest. 

“You knew you were going to get a captaincy and you were 
all set for it, weren’t you, Keniston? Well, some might criticize 
vou for that, and lay it to self-conceit. But I won’t. It’s the 
winning spirit in you.” 
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\ little later he looked up and saw Keniston wearing the 
uniform. ‘“‘You’re not going to wear it before you actually 
receive your commission, are you?”’ Bird demanded, with just 
a touch of asperity in his voice. 

“Why not?” Keniston retorted. “I’ve been recommended 
and that is tantamount to receiving the commission. It’l] be 
along in a couple of weeks. Anyhow, what business is it of yours?” 

“T think it’s conceit after all,’ Bird charged. ‘Well, you're 
going where they scrape the meringue off boys like you, so I'l] 
not worry about you.” 

An orderly entered the squad room, shouting Bird’s name 
“You're to report to the commandant,” he informed Bird as the 
latter shouted a ringing “‘here.”’ 

At the commandant’s office Bird stood to attention and 
reported. “Sit down, Mr. Bird,” the commandant ordered 
kindly. “I suppose you noticed that your name wasn’t on the 
list?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“That was an oversight on the part of the sergeant major, 
because your record had been withdrawn from the files and was 
before the board for special consideration. There seems to 
be a diversity of opinion regarding vou, Bird. Your company 
commander says you’re the best man in his company and has 
recommended you for a majority, but the other members of the 
board—the chiefs of the different depart 
ments—differ with him. Two of them are 
for throwing you out because you failed on 
math and two are for taking a chance 
giving you a captaincy. I have the decid 
ing vote, so I concluded to look you over 
personally. Your company commander 
tells me vou’re an old red-leg and that you 
put in two enlistments and saw active 
service in the Philippines and China 

“Yes, sir.” 

The commandant continued Chat 
your service was honest, and faithful, your 
character excellent and that vou were 


‘‘Why shouldn't I wear it?’’ 
demanded Keniston. ‘‘I’ ve been recommended and 
that is tantamount to receiving the commission” 
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discharged from your last enlistment a top sergeant of the S’xth 
Field Artillery. You’ve been wounded twice and recommended 
for the Congressional Medal of Honor. Did you ever get it?” 

“Yes, sir,” Galen Bird replied and flushed with embarrassment. 
He reached into his pocket and produced the little bronze medal 
awarded for extraordinary gallantry in action over and above 
the call of duty. “I don’t wear my ribbons, sir. I’m in uniform, 
of course, but I’m not really a soldier,’ he explained. ‘Besides, 
these voung fellows rather resent old enlisted men like myself. 
Most of them are too proud to be enlisted men, I think—and 
some of the old soldiers do brag and patronize these pin-feather 
boys just a little bit. I had a notion I’d rather get by on merit 
than—this,”’ and he pocketed the precious emblem of his coun 
try’s appreciation of his heroism. 

“You shot so well I was attracted to you, Bird. You made a 
remarkably accurate judge of your range, your deflection was 
perfect and you solved your problem in a masterly manner in 
twelve rounds. I knew you for a veteran the way you snapped 
out your commands It seems you asked your company 
commander not to mention to anybody the fact that you had 
seen previous service.” 
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“These war-mad kids try to pry out of one tales of active 
service experiences and I had no time for yarning. I needed 
every minute for study. That math was awful.” 

“Tt’s to keep out the dumbbells, Bird. That’s the only use I 
ever found for it. All I know is that you’re a soldier and vou 
had the great gift of initiative and instantaneous decision once, 
otherwise you would never have earned a Medal of Honor 
Brains usually go with acts of gallantry. You held down a top 
sergeant’s job two years, so you must have a fair quality of 
leadership. To hell with the mathematics! You can shoot the 
guns, can’t you? You know pretty well what it’s all about and 
you'll have time to get acquainted with the details later on. 
Bird, you’re going to be a major of field artillery.” 

“T thank the colonel, but I would much prefer to be a cap 
tain. I want a battery. It’s the only job in the service worth 
while. I want a real job. Pay and rank mean nothing to me 
I'd like to be given a battery before the men have even had their 
uniforms issued; then I can mould them to my own—”’ he hesi 
tated and then grinned—‘‘to my own idea of what an enlisted 
man should be.”’ 

The commandant picked up a telegram from his desk. “A 
brand new National Guard regiment 
arrived at Camp Kearny yesterday. 
Neither its officers nor the enlisted 
personnel have ever been in uniform 
before. The regiment was raised 
under the National Guard Act last 
week and goes into the Federal ser 
vice this week.”” He winked. “As 
you know, the officer personnel of 
the National Guard regiments are 
commissioned by the governor of 
the State and do not have to pass 
an examination. All they require is 
some one to say a kind word for 
them to the governor or the adjutant 
general of the State. The artillery 
brigade commander at Kearny has 
his hands full with these fledgelings 
and has wired me, asking if I can 
find a way to send him a couple of 
you ninety-day wonders. He wants 
one of them to be an old enlisted 
man from the Regular Army—a 
former first sergeant or sergeant 
major, preferably—somebody with a knowledge of army paper 
work—somebody to be the adjutant of this new regiment 
somebody to take its bewildered colonel by the hand and steer 
him straight while he’s acquiring some knowledge of command 
and its responsibilities. It’ll be a hell of a job but I imagine you 
can get away with it, Bird. While you may not know as much 
as some adjutants, comfort yourself with the thought that 
you've forgotten more about soldiering than any of the officers 
in your regiment are ever going to have an opportunity to learn 
I gather that the brigadier regards this colonel of his as funda- 
mentally weak—hence his desire for a strong adjutant. The 
other ninety-day wonder he hasasked me to locate for him is to be 
your assistant. I’ll try to locate a smart second lieutenant.” 

“Please do not. Let me have a captain. He'll rate as per 
sonnel adjutant anyhow. I can recommend a smart one—and 
I'd like to name my own assistant on this job, sir. Keniston, 
of my company, is just so smart work is fun for him. He grad 
uated at the head ef that list the colonel sent out. That boy 
has great possibilities.” 

“Very well, then, I'll fix it so you'll have Keniston. When 
can you start for Camp Kearny?” 

The old soldier instinct in Bird, sleeping but never dead, roused 
instantly. ‘Immediately, sir,” he replied. 

“T’'ll have the commanding general of the Western Depart- 
ment telegraph the War Department for your commission today. 
It will be dated tomorrow and catch up with you in a couple of 
weeks. I fear you'll have to wait for Keniston, however. He 
has a two weeks’ furlough to arrange his business affairs and 
secure his uniforms and equipment.” He made a memorandum 
of Bird’s home address. ‘An orderly from Western Department 
| eadquarters will bring you your travel orders and transpor 

tation request some time this afternoon, Captain Bird— 
since you decline a majority . . . Well, I don’t blame 
you. I commanded a battery once myself—and perhaps 
it will feel better to win vour majority in actual service. 
Good-bve and good luck to you. Orderly!” 

His orderly stuck his nose in the door. “Take my 
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car and motor Captain Bird to his home,” the colonel ordered. 

Bird smiled in grateful acknowledgment. He knew that little 
courtesy was an acknowledgment on the part of the commandant 
that Bird had earned it while tacking a new star in the flag. 

Bird turned in his enlisted man’s clothing and equipment and 
gravely took a receipt for it. Then, in his civilian clothes, he 
walked back to the squad room to say good-bye to his comrades 
of the past three months. They were all busy, packing and 
dressing, preparatory to leaving the Presidio, but all of them, 
with the exception of Keniston, took time to shake old Bird’s 
hand and tell him how sorry they were that such a good man 
should have failed to make the grade. While he was making 
his farewells Keniston, suit-case in hand, departed for the city, 
nor did he trouble to say adieu to his former bunk-mate. Little 
Tommy Gunther, who had gotten a second lieutenancy by a 
whisker, stared after Keniston’s handsome retreating form. 

“Cocky pup, that Keniston,”’ he declared to the others. “All 
I hope is that some bird will show him where to head in.” 

“T know a bird that will,’ Captain Galen Bird assured Gunther. 
“T fear the boy’s selfish, that he'll spend his days in the service 
speculating on promotion rather than his job, unless somebody 
takes him in hand. I know his kind. They can’t stand up 
under their load of brief authority. He'll ride his men with 
spurs and seek to secure, by exhibitions of authority and extreme 
disciplinary measures the willing and affectionate obedience your 
platoon will always accord you, Tommy, you crazy little devil. 
It isn’t hard to get—that is, not for human beings. Be as hard 
as nails, Tommy, but just. Men hate discipline until they have 
been disciplined; then they hate those who have not! A softy 
gets nowhere, no matter how kind and gentle he may be. Be 
kind and gentle but hard-boiled, too. Good-bye, al] you kids, 
and the best of luck.” 

Then something stuck in Galen H. Bird’s throat and a mist 
came into his eyes. Ah, they were so young, these boys, so 
innocent of any knowledge of what it was all about, so gallant, 
so earnest and enthusiastic. He knew just how they felt. They 
could conceive of anybody else stopping a bullet but not them- 
selves! Well, some of them had a rendezvous with Death and 
suddenly Bird had a vision of the Ninth Infantry dead in the 
fields of Tientsin, of a headless gunner draped across the trail 
of a silent gun before the gates of Peking. ‘I'll probably meet 
up with some of you boys in Fiddler’s Green,” he called huskily 
and turned to go. 

“‘What’s Fiddler’s Green?”? Tommy Gunther called. 

“It was a place known to the Old Army—the Army that will 
never, never be again, Tommy—the old Army where privates 
jumped when a lance-jack spoke to them— 
the old, lost, forgotten Army where fighting 
was a profession and not a game for amateurs 

the old Army that took away my boyhood 
and taught me how to jest of Fiddler’s Green, 
which is the place where old professional 
soldiers and their professional lady friends 
go to when they die.” 

“Why you old-fashioned deceiver,” 
Tommy cried. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell us you 
used to be a red-leg? Fellows, he’s pinning 
on a string of ribbons!” 

But Galen H. Bird was gone and Tommy, 
looking out the squad room window, reported 
that Bird had departed in the commandant’s 
motor car and that, as he climbed into the 
tonneau, the soldier driver had stood to 
attention and saluted him, 
then uncovered and stood with 
his forage cap held against his 
left breast, for an appreciable 
moment, the way they do at 
funerals. Tommy thought it 
rather strange and questioned 
his comrades, but being fledge- 
lings all, they did not know 
that Tommy had seen the 
warrior’s salute to the brave. 


= ENERAL,” said Colonel Markley, 

commanding the ——th Field 
Artillery, ‘division headquarters has 
just assigned me a new captain, a man 
named Bird. That gives me one cap- 
tain excess baggage and I'd like to know 
what to do with him.” 
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After all, Bird reflected, at forty a 
man has got used to human selfishness 





The brigadier looked up and his mouth shut like a cellar door. 
“You'll have another captain assigned to you later, Colonel— 
a Captain Keniston. He and Bird are recent graduates of the 
training camp, but Bird is an old enlisted man from the regular 
establishment and comes highly recommended, both as a man 
anda soldier. I don’t know anything about Keniston, except 
that he graduated second on the list. Bird was first, and declined 
a majority. Now, then, Colonel Markley, as a regimental com- 
mander you are an excellent civilian, so I’ve sent for this Cap- 
tain Bird to take you by the hand and lead you in the way you 
should go. Tomorrow you make him your adjutant and fire 
that stuffed shirt you’ve been using. I saw your adjutant dis- 
gracefully drunk in public yesterday and no drunkard can lead 
men in my brigade for the reason that decent men die just as 
easily as drunkards and in vastly greater numbers. Tell your 
ex-adjutant to wire his resignation to the secretary of -war and 
I'll see to it that the division commander wires a request that it 
be accepted. If the fellow objects to that procedure and wants 
a general court he can have it and I'll convict him as sure as 
death and taxes. The first thing I want to impress upon you, 
in the hope that you will impress it upon the officers. of your 
command, is that the uniform isn’t to be used to get drunk in 
any more than the flag is to be used for a door mat. I don’t care 
how much any enlisted man or officer in my brigade drinks. 
Soldiers aren’t innocent little choir boys and I object to the 
paternalism that jumps to the conclusion that vice goes with 
the uniform and that a lot of damned mealy-mouth sky-pilots 
must needs work overtime saving soldiers’ souls every time we 
have a war just because they have them corraled in a training 
camp and the poor devils can’t escape them. But I'll not stand 
for unsoldierly conduct. You and your men can drink all you 
want to, provided you can juggle it, but when you can’t juggle it 
and run into me, you’re out of luck. Colonel, you have another 
captain who is an ex-convict. I don’t know how he got in, but in 
he is. Tell him that the honorable profession of arms is the pecu- 
liar privilege of gentlemen and secure his resignation also. That 
will be all for today, except that when you return to your head- 
quarters, Colonel, be good enough to direct Captain Bird to 
report to me immediately.” 

When Captain Bird reported to the brigadier the latter stared 
at him. “I’ve seen you before, Bird,” he declared. Then he 
observed the ribbon of the Medal of Honor—the cluster of tiny 
white stars on a field of blue—and he uncovered. 

“Yes, sir,” Rird replied gravely. “Remember when we had 
that old tin-clad gunboat, the Napidan, running up and down 
the Pasig river and around Laguna De Bay in’g9? The general 
was a shavetail then and the Napidan was armed 
with three point two field pieces, which that shavetail 
commanded. I was gunner on No. 2 piece.” 

““God covers me with confusion as I view His mani- 
fold mercies, Bird,”’ the brigadier exclaimed. ‘Come 
in and take the weight off your arches and let’s talk 
about old times in the Old Army. We'll never have 
another one like it, Bird. Wonderful personnel in 
this new army we're raising; indeed, sometimes I 
think we veterans will have to step lively to keep 
up with it. But the discipline is awful—not because 
the enlisted men are awful—they’re wonderful, in 
fact—but the officers are a problem. They are the 
baby boys that require handling, and those in your 
regiment are the flowers of a wild flock. Your colo- 
nel’s a politician, a pro- 
fessional handshaker, a 
softy and ready to ex- 
plode with ego. He con- 
ceives that the service 
is in luck to have him 
and that the extent of 
his military duties will 
be to grace this war with 
his handsome and, | must 
say, genial presence. 
The lieutenant colonel 
was a criminal lawyer in civil 
life and already he is busy playing 
politics to get the colonel’s job. 
All three majors have been down 
to see me, unofficially and quite 
in confidence, to tell me things I 
ought to know about the lieu- 
tenant colonel, because all three 
are hoping a benzine board will 
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“Sir,” he replied with great respect, ‘‘I have to inform the colonel that until he learns how to 
run bis regiment some man who knows how must run it for him, and that's why I'm here’’ 


get him and that one of them will receive a promotion. There 
are twelve captains in the regiment, eleven of whom are hoping 
the three majors will die, or fail, or resign, or get knocked out by 
the benzine board. The whole damned regiment is permeated 
with politics, prestige and pull. Even the corporals have not 
been appointed on their merits. The regiment is chaos to the 
nth degree, everything helterskelter, nobody knows anything 
and everybody is too pig-headed to admit it. Nobody wanted 
the supply officer’s job because that requires the executive 
ability of a twenty-five thousand dollar a vear man in civil life, 
so they clipped that to a political outsider, and he’s going to 
make good. At least he’ll work and he'll fight like a mean mule 
‘or the supplies he has coming to him. You haven’t any type- 
Writers or stationery supplies or desks in the adjutant’s office 
and the supply depot hasn’t any to issue you. The enlisted men 
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have one blanket each and are sleeping on the floors of their 
tents. They are eating after a fashion and the sick report is 
very heavy. The officers are eating with the men and nobody 
seems to have brains enough to organize an officers’ mess.. The 
regiment should have a canteen. There isn’t a bugle in the regi 
ment and if there was nobody could blow it. The regiment is 
without a band. It’s a mob that must be moulded into a regi- 
ment; it must develop esprit de corps and we can’t start that 
until the men are all uniformed and happy. I’m going to do 
some house-cleaning in that regiment but I must be fair and 
give them their chance. The obviously unfit must go, those for 
whom there is hope must be helped and encouraged and the 
really good men must be advanced. Bird, this is all damnably 
unmilitary, I know. I shouldn’t talk to you this way about 
your military superiors but I excuse (Continued on page 75) 
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MURDER most FOUL 


EWIS PAYNE 
turned up the col- 
lar of his thread- 
bare coat and 
breasted the chill 


to him. On the stage Booth, 
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things, and audiences acclaimed 
him. John Wilkes did not dis- 








March wind that whipped along Cal- 
vert Street in Baltimore. He was 
homeless, penniless and hungry; and 
he was in some danger. A few days 
before he had applied at a house for 
work in exchange for something to 
eat and had been impertinently re- 
fused by a colored servant. Lewis 
Payne was in reduced circumstances, 
and beggars may not choose, but on 
his feet were the remnants of a pair 
of Confederate cavalry boots and be- 
neath his rags a world of Southern 
pride. The line had to be drawn some- 
where. Payne was a giant in size and 
in strength. He collared the Negro, 
cuffed him right and left and told him 
to mend his manners. 

For this Payne was arrested. The 
provost marshal was familiar with his 
kind. At the beginning of the war 
Baltimore was frank in its sympathy 
for the Southern cause. During the 
war it was a haven for Southern refu- 
gees and a convenient abiding place 
for Southern spies. Now that the 
struggle was all but over the swarm 
of destitute Confederates became a & 
minor public problem. The armies of — 








tinguish between Booth, the actor, 
and Booth, the man. Off stage he 
must be grand; and he must be ac- 
claimed. This weakness fattened a 
corps of unblushing sycophants. 
Booth bought Payne a meal, found 
him lodgings and listened to his story. 
Four years before, in the spring of 
1861, a sixteen-year-soldier of the 
Second Florida Infantry named Lewis 
Thornton Powell had arrived in 
Richmond with his regiment. Payne 
said that his true name was Powell, 
but that he had called himself Payne 
since leaving the army to begin life 
anew. Richmond was full of wonder- 
ful sights to the country clergyman’s 
son who had never seen the inside of a 
theater. Booth was playing in Rich- 
mond. Lewis went, and from an in- 
expensive seat in the gallery he was 
thrilled by Booth’s acting. When the 
play was over he hung around the 
stage door for another look at his 
hero. When the actor appeared the 
captivated boy all but fell at his feet. 
From Richmond Payne went to the 
war proper and fought through the 
af great campaigns of 1861, ’62 and '63 

















under Lee. At Gettysburg as a ser- 





the South were losing hope. Their 
ranks melted not from battles en- 
tirely, and a piece of Confederate uni- 
form worn with a thin show of dis- 
guise was no extraordinary sight o:. 
the streets of Baltimore in the winter 
of 1864-65. The provost marshal dis- 
charged Payne with a curt order that 
the boy betake himself north of Phila- 
delphia and not show himself in Baltimore under penalty of 
unpleasant consequences. 

This seems a lenient and sensible disposition of the case, but 
Payne did not find it lenient. He had sold the army horse he had 
ridden from Virginia and spent the proceeds in search of em- 
ployment. He had no money with which to travel. His mind 
magnified the peril that attended his presence in Baltimore, and, 
added to the cold and hunger, this made a desolate picture of the 
figure that trudged up Calvert Street. 

At the corner of Fayette Street the fugitive came abreast of 
Barnum’s Hotel, which was Baltimore’s most distinguished 
hostelry. A slice of the gay dining room was visible through a 
window. The lobby with its groups of fashionably-dressed 
guests was in full view. These people were warm and well-fed 
and among friends; they inhabited another world. Payne passed 
the great door which a proud old Negro opened and a gentleman 
in a splendid overcoat with a fur collar stepped forth. 

Something about the stranger arrested Lewis Payne. He saw 
a man in his middle twenties, of medium height, graceful bearing 
and a handsome countenance with flashing dark eyes. The 
stranger passed an acquaintance and called out a cordial word 
of salutation. When Payne heard the voice he felt! that he could 
not be mistaken. He stepped up, and touching his tattered hat, 
addressed the man in the splendid coat. 

Lewis Payne had gone to war from a good home. His father 
was a Baptist minister. He knew how to speak to a gentleman. 

For a moment the two conversed beside the hotel door. Then 
the man in the fine coat and the ragged young giant walked away 
together. 

John Wilkes Booth was not an ungenerous man by nature. He 
made his money easily and spent it freely, and the petition of a 
needy Southerner was a fairly sure passport to his purse. But a 
surer passport was flattery. Admiration was as the breath of life 
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The box in Ford's Theater which was occupied by 
the Lincoln party on the night of his assassina- 
tion, photographed sometime after the tragedy. 
The national colors have been substituted for the 
Treasury Department flag in which Booth caught 
his spur in jumping from the box to the stage 


geant he was wounded in Pickett’s 
charge and taken prisoner. He es- 
caped and joined a Virginia cavalry 
regiment and fought on until January 
of 1865, when Southern hopes were 
drooping. Payne’s two brothers had 
been killed in battle and he could get 
no word from home. He gave up and 
rode his horse to Baltimore. Several times during the war Payne 
had seen Booth act, but he had not spoken to him since that 
night in Richmond, every detail of which he treasured in his 
memory. 

Much as this meeting meant to Lewis Payne, it meant just as 
much to the romantic egotism of John Wilkes Booth, who could 
give a veteran a dollar and become a participant in his battles. 
Here was an admirer whose sincerity was unimpeachable, and 
Booth’s pulses tingled at the thought of having had the image of 
his artificial grandeur borne upon fields of fire by this simple 
chevalier of the South. That was ample to spread the protecting 
mantle of John Wilkes Booth’s easy wealth for Lewis Payne. 

Yet there was something more. Booth observed the newly 
found friend he was feeding. His muscular frame was well- 
proportioned, with broad shoulders, narrow hips and a bull-like 
neck supporting a massive head crowned by a thatch of tawny 
hair. His countenance seldom changed expression. The under 
jaw was heavy and cruel, the mouth firm. Beneath contemptuous 
brows were still gray eyes that had looked at death and had 
scorned it. Here was a man—a boy, rather, for the freshness of 
Lewis Payne’s tanned complexion kept him from looking older 
than he was—to whom desperate hazards were as casual as coffee. 
Now it chanced that on this very day the elegant John Wilkes 
Booth needed a man who would not flinch at a desperate hazard. 

On the following day Lewis Payne, with money in his pockets, 
took the steam cars for Washington, and twelve days later on, 
which is to say on the evening of March 13, 1865, he ascended 
the steps of a cheerful-looking two-story brick house on H Street 
and pulled the bell. The household of Mrs. Surratt’s boarding 
establishment was at home with the exception of the landlady’s 
son John. Miss Anna Surratt and Miss Fitzpatrick were at the 
piano. Mrs. Surratt and other guests were playing euchre. A 
boarder named Louis J. Weichmann answered the bell. 
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The last photograph of Lincoln ever made, taken by Alexander Gardner April 10, 


The plate 


1d65. 


was accidentally broken before any prints were made 


Payne was well-dressed and well-groomed. He introduced 
himself as an acquaintance of John Wilkes Booth. A friend of the 
distinguished Mr. Booth was welcome at Mrs. Surratt’s, and 
Payne was presented to the circle in the parlor. He spent the 
evening with the household, and being shown a room, retired when 
the others did. 

Louis Weichmann was a clerk in the War Department, and 
when he came home from work the next evening he met Payne 
in the hallway. Payne also had just arrived. John Surratt was 
already at home and was lying on the bed that he and the War 
Department clerk slept in together. Payne saw him through the 
open door and asked Weichmann if that were John Surratt. Being 
told that it was, Payne requested an introduction. 

The following evening when Weichmann came home he noticed 
a false moustache on a table in his room. Not seeing his room 
mate Surratt or Payne about he went up to the attic, where he 
saw the pair seated on a bed examining revolvers and knives. 
Weichmann tiptoed downstairs and told Mrs. Surratt. The 
mother was not alarmed. She reminded Weichmann that when 
her son went “into the country” he needed such things for his 
protection. ; 

Weichmann knew what Mrs. Surratt meant by John’s going 
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“into the country John Surratt was a courier for the Con- 
federate government. He made regular trips between Richmond 
and the North, sometimes carrving dispatches as far as the Con 
federate “‘embassv’’ in Montreal. The secret route between 
Washington and the Southern capital was a thoroughly estab- 
lished one and was traveled nearly every day. From Washington 
the route led almost due south into Marvland through Surratts- 
ville and Beantown to Port Tobacco, just under forty miles below 
the capital. There was a special ferry to the. Virginia shore 
whence it was a matter of sixty-odd miles to Richmond by way 
of Port Royal and Bowling Green. The Marvland end of the 
route presented hardly any more difficulties than the Virginia 
end, especially in the latter days of the war. All Maryland was 
heavily Southern in its sympathies and the isolated section below 
Washington was almost solid for the Confederacy. 

John Surratt had been born in Surrattsville, thirteen miles 
from Washington. When the war came John’s brother Isaac 
joined the Confederate Army. A tavern owned by John’s father 
became a station on the underground to Richmond and John 
drifted into the courier service at the age of seventeen. In 1862 
Mr. Surratt, senior, died and in 1864 the widow leased the tavern 
and the family farm to a Washington ex-policeman named Lloyd 
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The alley behind Ford's Theater down 
which Booth fled after the shooting. 


In circle, front view of the theater 


and took the house in H Street. To this 
house Louis Weichmann came to live. Louis 
and John had been chums at St. Charles Col- 
lege before the war, and Louis had visited 
John in Surrattsville during the war. Aban- 
doning his studies for the priesthood, Weich- 
mann had taught school in Baltimore, and 
while there had affected no concealment of his 
Southern leanings. From Baltimore he had come 
to Washington to work in the War Department, 
and Mrs. Surratt treated him more as a son than 
as a boarder. 

Weichmann’s concern over the guns and knives was 


mate or of the new lodger, Payne. When he heard that 
Booth, who was to play at Ford’s Theater that night, was to 
place a box at the disposal of some of Mrs. Surratt’s guests he 
hoped to be included. He was not, however, and the only tickets 
sent were two each for John Surratt and Payne, who took with 
them Miss Honora Fitzpatrick and nine-year-old Appolonia 
Dean. They occupied box number seven, which was known as 
the President’s box, although actually, when the President at- 
tended, the partition separating this box from box eight was 
removed, throwing the two boxes into one. 

Between acts Booth came up from the stage and called Surratt 
and Payne from the box. The three whispered excitedly in a 
passageway, after which Surratt and Payne returned to the box. 
When the play was over they took Miss Fitzpatrick and Appolonia 
home and retraced their steps to Gautier’s high-toned saloon on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

There they found Booth and three other men whom Booth in- 
troduced as Sam Arnold, Michael O’Laughlin and George 
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not such as to cause him to shun the company of his room- “= 





Atzerodt. It is possible that a fourth person, be- 
sides Booth, was there—a boy of nineteen named 
David A. Herold—but this is uncertain. The 
chances are that Davey Herold would have been 
omitted from such a conference as this. He was 
willing and he was an abject worshiper of Booth. 
He was wild and adventuresome but too talkative 
and he had been spoiled by his widowed mother and 
seven adoring sisters. 

The others present were of a different stamp. 
Sam Arnold and Mike O’Laughlin had been Con- 
federate soldiers. They were about Booth’s age— 
twenty-five—and bore evidence of their fair educa- 
tion and good rearing. Their families had been 
neighbors of the Booths at Bel Air, Maryland, 
where the celebrated tragedian, Junius Brutus 
Booth, made his home on a farm and reared his 
family of ten children, of whom John Wilkes was 
the youngest but one. The elder Booth had died 
when John was a boy, who remembered his father 
only as an eccentric genius who had wrecked his 
mind with drink. John, Sam and Mike had gone 
to school together, and seven months before this 
meeting at Gautier’s, when the South believed 
that its sole chance to win the war lay in the defeat 
of Lincoln by General McClellan in the Presidential 
election, Booth had approached Sam and Mike with 
a proposal to make this a certainty. They told 
Booth they were with him. 

The plan had been to kidnap the President and 
carry him to Richmond by way of the underground. 
While exploring this route and arranging for the 
passage of the carriage containing the captured ex- 
ecutive Booth had met George Atzerodt, a carriage 
painter by trade and a fierce-looking little fellow 
with a German accent. Atzerodt had been engaged 
to ferry the kidnapping party and their 
victim across the Potomac. During 
this reconnaissance Booth heard 
of John Surratt, fleet Confed- 
erate courier, had sought 
him out in Washington 
and thus became an 

occasional caller to 
flutter the hearts of 
Miss Anna and the 
other young 

ladies at the 

house in H 

Street. 

This had _ been 

the plot, but 

delay followed 
delay, due, for 
one thing, to 
Booth’s prefer- 
ence of theatric 
methods to practi- 
cal ones. His child- 
ish vanity was the axis 
about which everything 
4 else must be made to re- 
LP svolve. Theelectioncameand 
“ * wa Lincoln defeated McClellan by 
as —_ a small margin. The conspirators 
as then worked to execute their coup 
before Lincoln should be inaugurated for 
his second term, their object now being to obtain, in exchange 
for the captured President, the release of all Confederate prisoners- 
of-war and other military advantages. A date in January ol 
1865 was set, but nothing came of it and Booth’s associates be- 
gan to sicken of his management of the affair. In this situation 
the actor regarded the resolute Payne as a valuable acquisition 
to his forces. 

The meeting at Gautier’s was stormy. John Surratt opened 
proceedings with the startling announcement that the plot was 
known to the Government and had better be dropped. Booth 
raged against this and the discussion turned to ways and means, 
growing more heated. Booth insisted on a spectacular seizure 
while the President was attending a theater, but there were no 
adherents to this plan, excepting possibly Payne, who said noth- 
ing. Arnold proposed to waylay the President while driving ™ 
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the suburbs. Booth lost his head and hinted at the 
murder of Lincoln, declaring he would shoot any 
man who tried to back out before some sort of 
blow was struck. The ex-soldier Arnold replied 
that he had done some little shooting himself in 
his dav and Booth apologized. At five in the 
morning the meeting broke up with a suburban 
kidnapping agreed upon. 

Five days thereafter, on Monday, March 2oth, 
Booth and Surratt, Atzerodt and Payne mounted 
in front of the Surratt house and rode in pairs out 
Seventh Street toward the country. Arnold and 
O’Laughlin started from another point and fell in 
behind. Davey Herold had gone on ahead to meet 
the party and their prisoner with arms and am- 
munition at a hamlet called Tee Bee on the under- 
ground six miles beyond Surrattsville. 

The first four had no sooner left the H Street 
house when Louis Weichmann unexpectedly ar 
rived and learned of their departure from Dan, 
the colored kitchen boy. The clerk found Mrs. 
Surratt in tears. “John is gone away! John is 
gone away!’’ she sobbed. 

In a wooded stretch of road near where Seventh 
Street crosses the District of Columbia line the 
horsemen met and made their dispositions. It 
was two o’clock, and in a few minutes the Presi- 
dent’s carriage was due to pass en route to the 
Soldiers’ Home. It would not be attended by 
more than one guard, as Mr. Lincoln had no use 
for guards. He was a fatalist and believed that 
when his end was due it would come. The plan 
was to do away with the driver and guard, if anv. 
Others would seize the President, Surratt would 
mount the box and drive away over the road so 
familiar to him. 

At the anticipated moment wheels 
were heard on the gravel. The des- 
were in their places 
A carriage swung into view. 
It was the President’s car- 
riage—but the President was 
not in it. Another man 
was there, whom the plot- 
ters recognized, or thought 
they did, as Chief Jus- 
tice Chase 

Louis Weichmann sat 


peradoes 


on the bed he shared 
with John Surratt, 
turning over in_ his 
mind what seemed to 


him the curious circum- 
stance of Mrs. Surratt’s 
grief. He had not seen 
her affected when 
John had gone away on 
other mysterious errands. 
Just then Surratt burst 
into the room, greatly agi- 
tated. Payne hurried up to 
his own room and began to 
pack his few belongings. Down- 
stairs Booth was pacing the parlor 
carpet, slapping his boots with a 
riding whip. The three retired to the 
attic and presently left the house together. 
wondered vaguely what the fuss was about. 


SO 


After supper Weichmann also left the house and looked up 
Captain D. H. Gleason, an employe of the War Department, 
and related what had happened. They discussed the advisability 
of notifying the Secretary of War, but without, it appears, en- 


tertaining any serious intention of doing so. 
The parties to the conspiracy scattered. 
went to New York. 


the Confederate Government. 
spend some money Booth had given him. 
to go to work. 
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Weichmann 


Booth and Payne 
O’Laughlin and Arnold returned to their 
homes in Maryland, Arnold to write Booth withdrawing from 
“the enterprise” and to take a job in a Union Army sutler’s store 
at Old Point Comfort, Virginia. Surratt went to Richmond for 
Atzerodt hung around town to 
| Davey Herold did 
likewise bedeviling his mother and sisters, who tried to get him 
Davey was a pharmacist’s clerk when he worked. 
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The house in which Lincoln died the morning 
after the attack. In circle, John Wilkes Booth 










Abraham Lincoln left for the front to see General 
Grant. 
On Saturday, April ist, the Confederate Secre 






tary of War gave John Surratt two hundred dollars 
in gold and dispatches for Montreal, and on Sunday 
the Southern capital was evacuated. On Monday 
afternoon John arrived in Washington during the 
demonstration over the fall of Richmond. He 
changed his clothes at his mother’s house, bought 
Weichmann an oyster supper and took a train north 
The following Sunday night, April oth, President Lin- 
coln returned to the capital by boat and was greeted 
with the glorious news of Lee’s surrender, which had 
taken place that afternoon. That same evening Booth 
arrived from New York, Payne having preceded him. 
Washington celebrated the victory all night long. 
On Monday the rejoicing continued and an impromptu parade 
with a band serenaded the White House. President Lincoln 
showed himself for a few minutes and asked the band to play 
“Dixie.” He said he had always liked the tune, and we were all 
one country again now. On Tuesday Mrs. Surratt’s presence in 
Surrattsville was required by business about the settlement of 
her husband’s estate. She asked Weichmann if he would borrow 
Booth’s horse and buggy and drive her out. Booth said that he 
had sold his horse and buggy only the day before and handed 
Weichmann ten dollars, saying to hire a rig and accommodate 
Mrs. Surratt. As a matter of fact, Booth had not only disposed 
of his driving horse and buggy, but also the saddle horses he had 
kept most of the winter for the kidnapping, with the exception 
of one horse that was blind in one eye, which no one apparently 
wished to buy. 
All day Monday and all day Tuesday Booth stalked about 
Washington with the grim Payne at his heels. The celebration 
of victorv continued, which Booth (Continued on page 46) 
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Stretcher bearers to the rescue of a comrade wounded in a brush in the Atlas. 





The humble tribesmen 


of the district now live in an approximation to security thanks to the vigilance of the Foreign Legion 


SOLDIERS of the 


Y INTRODUCTION to the French Foreign 
Legion took place in the main square of Marra- 


kech, Morocco, when I stepped 

from a bus after a 150-mile ride 
from Casablanca. I was not met with trumpets 
and staff officers. Instead a private on a bicycle 
who mixed German with his French asked if I 
was the new American. I told him that I was. 
He told me I was to report to Commandant 
DeCorta. 

That afternoon a new draft was due in from 
Sidi Bel Abbes, the headquarters and depot of 
the Legion, in Algeria. Affairs were to be timed 
so that I would arrive with the recruits. Com- 
mandant DeCorta was carrying out the spirit of 
my adventure to the very letter, for which I was 
most grateful. 

I have welcomed replacements and been wel- 
comed as a replacement myself in the United 
States Army. In the Foreign Legion the cere- 
mony is much the same. Commandant DeCorta 
passed down the line and spoke to each man. 
No man in the Legion need give his name or 
show his papers. Some do, however, while others 
prefer to wait until they have served awhile, 
when they change their soldier names back to 
their true ones, and re-assume their true nation- 
alities» They must, however, prove that they 
are then giving their right names and countries. 
[his is because a French citizen cannot join the 
Legion as a Frenchman. He will say he is Swiss 
or Belgian until after he is in. In the Fourth 
Regiment we had 305 French. 

After this preliminary inspection the recruit 
is marched to barracks and then to mess. Mess 
that first day was fried fish, a good soup, bread 
and wine. But the most astonishing thing to me 
was the uniform. I could have imagined I was 
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A native touch—in fact, 
two native touches 





on any United States Army post, for the uniform that is issued 
to the Legionnaire is our own O. D.—war-time A. E. F. surplus 


save for the shirt, which is civilian. From the 
famous rain-in-the-face hat to the hobnail shoe 
the Foreign Legionnaire gets the outfit of the 
American doughboy. The pack that he carries 
on his back, however, is French regulation. 
The blankets are O. D., and it seemed odd to 
find heaps of them marked U. S. in the supply 
room at Marrakech. Socks are not issued, 
which means little to the Central European 
peasant who never wore anything but sabots 
on his feet. Every man when he joins up is 
given a thousand francs, and he can supply 
himself with such luxuries as socks if he so 
desires. 

While I was with the Legion the pre-war cap 
was again being issued. It is blue with a red 
top, on the style of our Civil War caps. A white 
hat cover and white fatigue blouse is replacing 
the blue denims. Ten years ago some of the 
soldiers now wearing these American uniforms 
were facing the A. E. F. across the barbed wire. 
Today they wear uniforms that were manu- 
factured by the million in America because ol 
the prospect of a long war, save that the buttons 
on the coats now read “‘Légion Etrangére.” 

Reveille in the Legion is at six o’clock. Sol- 
diers of the Legion in barracks work no harder 
than our own fatigue details, if as hard. They 
have learned the art of duty ducking in a score 
of different armies. The camp at Marrakech 
is a new one and there was a lot of building 
going on. The Second Battalion had just come 
in from a year of outpost duty and road building 
to spend the winter in the city, while the Phird 
had just gone into the mountains. The First 
was in Syria. In the afternoon comes more 
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Legionnaires on the march—marching being the most consistent number on the program of any military organiza- 
tion that ever existed. Most of these men have already soldiered in a variety of armies throughout the world 
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fatigue, but not any harder. The men talked in their own lan- 
guages as they languidly performed their chores, and the non- 
coms, as in our own Army, acted as straw 
bosses. The German non-coms, most of 
whom are former German N. C. O.’s or 
officers, were as far removed from the 
Prussian type as one could 
wish. Post-war service in the 
Légion Etrangére has made a 
different type of soldier out of 
the former feldwebel. 

An old-style O. D. overcoat 
is issued to every soldier. 
Those of us who were in France 
before the short-length over 
coat was issued, had we seen 
the Legionnaire’s method of 
wearing it, could have avoided 
some of the unpleasant mud. He 
pins back the flaps from his legs, 
thus giving freedom of movement. 
He also gets a blue belly-band, 
which adds the necessary bit of 
color. This overcoat he wears on 
the march, for it gets a bit cool 
nights in North and West Africa. 
In fact he marches, as we all 
marched in France, with all his 
worldly goods. Just as we now 
use wagons tor packs and equip- 
ment, so does the Legion on the 
march. The average hike is 
about twenty kilometers a day, 
which is the same as in our own 
Army. 

Che day after my arrival at the 
Fourth Regiment Commandant 
DeCorta sent forme. He told me 












There are even Frenchmen in the French 


Foreign Legion. What other nation- 
ality produces such whiskers? 
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By Leighton 
HT. Blood 


that the commanding officer wanted me to see everything there 
was to be seen with the regiment, and asked if I wanted to go 


to the Third Battalion, which was build 
ing military roads high in the Atlas, 
some three hundred kilometers due 
south. I told him I would be very glad 
to go. He then took the matter up with 
Colonel Maurel, second in command of 
the Marrakech district, and later with 
General Hure, the commander of the 
district. The reason for this was the 
fact that I was going into a district 
where there were still untamed Berber 
tribes, and where white civilians have 
not penetrated and are not allowed. 
Both General Hure and Colonel 
Maurel readily agreed to my joining the 
road building outpost. At this juncture 
there arrived from up in the mountains 
Lieutenant Edgar Guerard Hamilton, 
late of Richmond, Virginia, and the 
Lafayette Escadrille. It was immedi- 
ately decided that I should go up to his 
1oth Company, which was building a 
military trail into the kasba of an Atlas 
caid who had capitulated only a few 
weeks before and seemed later to have 
regretted that he could no longer sweep 
down on caravans bound for Agadir and 
carry off goods, women and children. 
Lieutenant Hamilton had come down 
from the mountains on personal busi 
ness and was very surprised to find a 
compatriot on such a mission as I was 
I had been hearing of this brave officer 
for many years, and knew many of his 
friends. Now I was to be under his 
orders. (Continued on page 77) 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together , for the , followin purposes: To uphold an 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to + oe hae perpetuate a one hun. 
in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 


transmit to posteri the principles of justice freedom and 
wher perry dead rien the Constitution of The American Legion. 


to preserve the memories and incidents of our association 
munity, stateand nation; to combat the aut. 


crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua 
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More Cfrom the Inside 


SHETER the breaking off of diplomatic 
| relations with Germany, some weeks 

before America declared war, Colonel 
E. M. House wrote to the President: 
“Everybody I have talked to con- 
nected with the English and French 
tells me that if we intend to help 





governments 
defeat Germany it will be necessary for us to begin 
immediately to furnish the things the Allies are 


lacking. It has seemed to me that we should con- 
stitute ourselves a huge reservoir to supply the 
Allies with the things they most need. No one looks 
with favor upon our raising a large army at the 
moment, believing it would be better if we could 
permit volunteers to enlist in the Allied armies.” 

The A. E. F. accordingly was one thing at least of 
which Colonel House was not the father. According 
to his program it would never have been born in 
the first place; and even when the lusty infant pre- 
sented itself at the doorstep of a surprised government 
he seems to have kept his eyes chastely turned away 
from this military foundling. From the pages of his 
recently published volumes * we learn little of the fever- 
ish growing period of the new army or of the general 
military policy of the Government. Once in France 
our forces apparently passed out of his notice: Sois- 
sons, St. Mihiel, the Meuse-Argonne are not once 
mentioned—even in the index. The fact, moreover, 
is no mere coincidence; between the lines of his story 
nothing emerges more clearly than that from first to 
last the career of the A. E. F. was a thing totally 
unexpected and unplanned for. If what happened in 
1918 was a surprise to the enemy and the Allies, it 
was no less a thing that had never been reckoned on 
beforehand at Washington. 

But in the sudden hurrying up of things under the 
pressure of circumstances it fell to Colonel House to 
play an active part in certain phases, and on these his 
book casts not a little new light. Above all, it makes 
it necessary to revise in no small degree the accepted 
opinion that having once appointed General Pershing 
to command, the President never interfered in his 
mission and always gave him unqualified support. 
To speak plainly, the book shows the President (and 
Colonel House even more so) repeatedly flinching 
from the responsibility of difficult decisions—and 
Pershing fighting grimly for the decision he had taken, 
even without the President’s support. 

In November, 1917, Colonel House and General 
*Tue INTIMATE Parers OF COLONEL House. Volume 
III. Into the World War. Volume IV. The Ending of 
the War. Arranged as a narrative by Charles Seymour. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 





Bliss went over to inspect the new Supreme War 
Council—to which the United States had not yet ral- 
lied. On their adverse report, President Wilson left it 
alone; until the Armistice negotiations, almost a year 
later, he let it get along without an American member. 

The absence of any brought an outburst of cable- 
grams from Europe appealing for the amalgamation 
of American troops with the French and British— 
against Pershing. After six weeks of pressure the 
President confided to the British government that to 
divide up the A. E. F. by battalions under foreign 
leaders “‘would be taken as proof that the recent criti- 
cism of the War Department was justified and that 
the American military machine had broken down.”’ 
Criticism could be forestalled by making Pershing 
bear the responsibility for such a step: “. . . the 
President repeats most earnestly that he will risk any 
adverse public criticism in order to win the war and 
he has told Pershing that he may put American 
troops by battalions in the British line or use them in 
any way which in his, Pershing’s, judgment may be 
dictated by the necessities of the military situation.” 

To tell this to Pershing was one thing; to tell it to 
the British was quite another. With this in their 
hands, the British government held the trump cards 
for reopening the struggle against Pershing. 

Ludendorff’s March offensive provided the military 
necessity for the next stage in the argument: the 
demand for bringing over only infantry and machine- 
gun units. Once again the President assented to the 
Allied demands, but again General Pershing put his 
foot down. He was willing to go half way, but insisted 
that part of the available tonnage should carry the 
artillery and transport necessary to organize American 
divisions. The British government and the French, 
the military representatives at Versailles, General 
Bliss, and even the American Embassy in Paris all 
took sides against Pershing—and sent off cablegrams 
appealing to Colonel House for support. He wrote to 
the President: “‘Pershing’s feeling that an American 
army under his command should be established and 
made as formidable as possible is understandable. 
Nevertheless, the thing to be done now is to stop the 
Germans, and to stop them it is evident that we must 
put in every man that is available.” 

In line with this view the President yielded and 
agreed that the promised 120,000 troops per month 
would all be infantry and machine gunners. Even 
then Pershing stood out against the field. His Gov- 
ernment had at least left all the troops in France 
under his orders, and with this one weapon in his 
hands he held out grimly for shipping a due propor- 
tion of American artillery and transport. Lloyd 
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“ITS GOT TO BE QUITE A COUNTRY” 


George now cabled to Washington for an American 
member to come over to the War Council immedi- 
ately. “What Lloyd George wants,’”’ House wrote the 
President, “is someone to overrule Pershing.’ At the 
White House the British Ambassador ‘after gaining 
permission to speak with entire candour, said that the 
sritish and French would like Colonel House.” 

The President, however, drew the line at this. He 
Was not ready to support Pershing in the question at 
issue, but still less willing to take the responsibility 
of overruling him—and Pershing, although he stood 
alone, held grimly to the position he had taken. He 
won his fight. In order to hurry American troops to 
France in large numbers the British government 
resigned itself to finding additional tonnage, and 
General Pershing secured at least some of the artillery 
and transport necessary to organize his own divisions. 

Late in October the German appeal for an Armistice 
brought Colonel House hurrying over to Paris. He 
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found the French and British at odds as to the terms 
to offer, and the Americans in agreement with neither. 
The British wanted the German fleet surrendered, but 
fairly lenient terms for the army. Pétain called for 
the surrender of all the enemy artillery and machine 
guns and the occupation of the Rhine provinces. 
General Bliss laid down the complete disarmament 
and demobilization of the German army, while Gen- 
eral Pershing protested against granting any armistice 
at that moment (October 30th). His protest was 
cabled to Washington, but the Government disre- 
garded the views of both its military advisers. Colonel 
House, on the spot, supported the British naval terms 
but backed the French military and territorial condi- 
tions as against the British. He thus played no small 
part in reaching the compromise set of terms Foch 
finally reported. President Wilson himself appar- 
ently took no part whatever in fixing the conditions 
of the Armistice. 
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HE Fipac Congressin 
far-away Bucharest 


drew from the Legion 


ranks in America just 


three pilgrims, Arthur Ball, Henry B. 
Walker and myself. The annual difficulty 
in securing America’s quota of dele- 
gates is due perhaps to the fact 
that those of us who have gone in 
past vears have not been good 
pressagents. Wehave brought 
back dry reports of resolu- 
tions debated and passed, 
but we have failed to con- 
vey to our comrades the 
brilliance of the color of 
the gathering, the cama- 
raderie of the delegates, 
and the importance of the 
work they are doing. If 
the story of these con- 
gresses could be told in 
all their gripping human- 
ness, the difficulty would 
lie not in persuading ten 
delegates to go but in 
making theselections from 
all who would clamor for 
the privilege. 

I have made, let me see 
—six of these journeys. 
I do not know that I shall 
go again. I have had 
more than my share, but 
I wish that as a sort of 
swan-song I might stir 
the imagination of many 
Legionnaires and make 
them want to take my 
place year after year; to 
have them bring back all 
that I have brought back 
and to be able to pass it 
on better than I have. 
So I shall try to tell the 
story of the last Fmac 


ignilliat 












LOOKS 


‘FORWARD | 
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resounding “Oorahs!” at the 
frontier. In another coach 
were Reisdorff of Belgium and 
Abbott of Great Britain. All 
of them, from the North Sea to the Black 
Sea, from the Baltic to the Mediterra- 
nean, were your friends, and because 
thev were vour friends they were 
also vour country’s friends—cor- 
dial and responsive as the mem- 
bers of a state delegation 
bound for a Legion national 
convention. 
We were met at the 
Roumanian frontier by 
M. Popovici, who had 
served his country both 
as an officer during the 
war and in various cabi- 
net positions, and who 
has been made minister 
of finance in the new 
Maniu government. He 
invited me to tea one 
afternoon as we _ sped 
along through a_land- 
scape not unlike parts of 
Indiana, with corn fields 
on every side. The corn, 
by the way, came origi- 
nally from America, and 
Roumania is one country 
in Europe where Amer- 
icans may get corn on the 
cob. 

When we crossed the 
frontier we became the 
official guests of the 
government, and at Arad, 
just beyond the Hun- 
garian border, we were 
given a sample of what 
lay in stere for us. In 
that old Transylvanian 
city we were given a 
rousing greeting by Rou- 





trip much as one would 
relate it to a friend by his 
fireside. 

These are rare adven- 
tures in comradeship. 
They yield rich memories. 
One may hear again the 
ringing of chimes at twi- 
light in Cardinal Mer- 
cier’s garden; one may 
lunch with war-scarred 
comrades in reconstructed 
Ypres; dine and linger over a bottle of rare old wine in the res- 
taurant of the Castello de Caesari in Rome; recall the Serbian 
captain who begged you to deliver a message to the American 
doctor who saved his life. 

Going from Paris to Bucharest is like going from New York 
to San Francisco. Constantinople is only a few hours’ ride 
further on. But to the Fmac party the journey did not seem 
long. Why should we bother to stock up with books and maga- 
zines to while away the tedium of the journey? A promenade 
of the train corridors was far more intriguing. In one compart- 
ment were Marcel Heraud, the brilliant and witty president 
honoraire of FmDAC and a deputy of France, and his French com- 
patriots; in another was Pierre Ciolan, the Roumanian vice- 
president, already feeling the responsibility of host and counting 
the minutes until his countrymen should welcome us with their 
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The American Fidac delegates in Bucharest. 
Benet of Paris Post; center, Mrs. Benet, with Mr. Gignilliat and Mrs. 
Julia Wheelock, Commander of the Department of Italy and the first 
woman to sit as a delegate at a Fidac Congress. 
Wheelock and identified by his striped tie is Arthur Ball, of the 


American delegation 


manian comrades, by 
army officers and govern- 
ment officials and towns- 
folk, picturesquely ar- 
rayed before us in their 
peasant costumes, Wav- 
ing flags and shouting. 
In a fine response to the 
words of welcome He- 
raud, who was acting as 
president for Nicola San- 
sanelli, who had suddenly 
been recalled to Italy by Mussolini to take a place in the Fascisti 
grand council, knelt and kissed the soil upon which we stood. 
We arrived in Bucharest early on Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 15th, and the first man I saw in the Gare du Nord was Lieu- 
tenant Dimancesco, a young Roumanian veteran whom I had 
first met at our war memorial dedication in Culver four years 
ago, where he acted as the official representative of his govern- 
ment, being then Roumanian military attaché in Washington. 
We had played golf together at Culver and for a souvenir I gave 
him a box of balls with the Culver monogram on them. As I 
stepped from the train at Bucharest, thousands of miles away 
from home, there amid the crashing of bands, the hurrahing 
crowds, the waving flags and the long lines of soldiers, was My 
friend Dimmy holding above the heads of the crowd one of the 
Culver golf balls and calling “Here I am!” Now, as I look back, 





At left, Laurence Vincent 


Directly behind Mrs. 
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Legionnaire Gignilliat, heading the American delegation, poses with a group of peasants in 
their colorful native costumes 


I find him typifying the very genuine and hearty spirit of welcome 
accorded us by the Roumanian people of every station from 
queen to peasant. 

On the train from Rome that came in a few minutes later was 
Mrs. Julia Wheelock, the commander of the Legion Department 
of Italy, the first woman to sit as a delegate in a FIDAC congress. 

We were turned over to M. Larry Bungardean, the Roumanian 
consul to Chicago, who was then home on a vacation, and he 
acted as our special guide and mentor throughout our visit. 
With delightful good nature and charm he piloted us everywhere, 
even through the thrilling adventures of a night when we were 
lost in the Carpathian Mountains, and other complications at 
the time of our departure, never failing to smooth our pathway. 

The FIDAC congresses are always picturesque, and the 
welcome to the delegates has been stirring in each 
country year after year, but the Roumanian 
setting was particularly colorful and to 
most of us unusual and intensely appeal- 
ing. The native costume, strangely 
like that of the ancient Romans, 
with its bright colors, was to be 
seen everywhere, and the horse- 
drawn open carriages, with drivers 
attired like Russians in long vel- 
vet cloaks and high Astrakhan 
caps, mingling with American- 
made motor cars (about 95 per- 
cent are of American manufac- 
ture) in the traffic of the streets, 
gave one a curious sense of being 
quite out of the present-day 
world and vet in it. 

The Roumanians are intensely 
nationalistic and happily are not 
letting the monotones of the modern 
blot out what is distinctively their 
own in dress and custom. I recall at 
the delightful dinner dance given us by 
the Minister of War at the Bucharest Army 
and Navy Club that most of the Roumanian 
ladies appeared in the lovely national dress. 
It was like a flower garden in summer time 
when the brighter colors dominate the bor- 
ders. They danced the fox trot and the 
waltz as we do and occasionally a tango. After awhile they formed 
a arcle, I thought it was going to a Paul Jones and stayed in. 
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Inspecting the famous oil field: 


To my consternation I found that they were circling with in 
creasingly intricate steps and were really doing the national 
dance. I got quite a hand for my entirely unpremeditated 
courage in participating in these unfamiliar convolutions. It 
was a question for a time whether it would be more conspicuous 
to retire or stay in, but as the pace grew more dizzy I decided in 
favor of the sidelines. 

We had been in Bucharest not many hours before the drama 
and the romance of our presence there struck me forcibly. To 
no people, to no country, I felt, could the realization of Fipac’s 
paramount aims mean more. After many days of journeying 
from many lands we, like the ancient knights who went afar 
merely to serve an ideal and to help the good cause, had come 

here to the crossroads of East and West and were now 
about to sit down solemnly to discuss peace on 
soil that has felt the pinch of war since the day 
that Trajan’s legions conquered the ancient 

Dacians and established on the Danu- 
bian plains an outpost of Roman cul- 
ture. The hordes of old Genghis 
Khan once pushed out this far; the 

Byzantine Empire had once held 
sway here; Hungarian princes 
had collected many tributes 

from bent serfs who had once 
toiled in the fields just outside 
the city gates. 
What would they, the har- 
assed Balkan peoples, whose 
young soldiers had at the close 
of the World War fought in 
three wars, give for rest from 
battle; for time to build bridges 
and roads; to raise crops and 
cattle; and to educate the children 
of the peasant homes? 
The opening session of the Con- 
gress was held at the Hall of King 
Carol I on Sunday the 16th. Later we 
went in a body to bow at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and lay wreaths there 
from his comrades of all the Allied Armies. 

For the afternoon the United States was 
“the nation of the day.”” The first duty was 
the formation of committees; after that the visit to the National 
Institute for Physical Culture, and (Continued on page 58) 
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Illustrations by 
Raymond Sisley 


Parts I-VI in Brief 


EPARATED from its infantry, a 

machine-gun section of an Amer- 

ican division in the fourth day of 

the Meuse-Argonne battle wan- 
ders about seeking to establish contact with 
other Yanks. A white slickered officer, 
suddenly appearing, orders them to fire 
down a ravine on what are unquestionably 
American troops, and when they demur he 
gets down to sight the gun himself. Corporal » 
Gordon, temporarily in command of the 
section, hits him over the head with an 
ammunition box. They soon learn that the 
officer, far from being a spy, is aide to 
General Lehman, the corps commander. 
When Gordon and his men try to recover 
the body they find that it is no longer where 
they left it. Subsequently the machine 
gunners help doughboys repel a German 
attack. After the fighting is over they leave 
the doughboys and are subsequently picked 
up by a colonel and shoved into another 
battle. When German infantrymen, forti- 
fied with flame throwers, cause some con- 
fusion in the American ranks, Gordon sends 
up a rocket to signal the artillery for a 
barrage. 


Part Seven 


ORDON rolled over on his back and looked up. 


The rocket glowed, a chain of red balls hanging y 


one below the other, high in the air. The treacherous 
sun had happily gone in again, and the traces of mist 
and fog still in air reflected the red light and made the 
flare seem doubly large. It seemed that the red chain eJ 
hung there for only a few seconds, a few heart beats, 
then the sky was split by the whistle of oncoming shells. 

The artillery are often slow in answering rockets, 
many times they do not answer at all, but on this 
occasion it is probable that the artillery had been 
waiting impatiently all morning, straining their eyes through 
the fog, and then when visibility had become fairly good once 
more, their eagerness had increased, so that once the long- 
awaited signal was seen, the response was immediate. 

There followed, however, one of those periods when a man’s 
reason rocks and it is a marvel that everyone involved does not 
go insane. The infantry, fleeing from the smoke and flame 
behind, saw rise in front of them another wall, of smoke, of mud, 
and of great junks of soaring iron. The American barrage had 
let down like a curtain along the road. 

If that barrage was fired by three regiments of twenty-four 
guns each, and each gun firing “slow rate,” that is, four shots 
to the minute, it arrives by mathematics that some three hundred 
shells a minute struck into a given area. This isa terrible thing 
to see. The fleeing infantry halted in indecision. It was then 
that the few remaining non-commissioned officers, the colonel, 
and the young lieutenant rushed about, regardless of how reck- 
lessly they exposed themselves, and tried to reorganize their men. 

“That’s our barrage, don’t be afraid of it!’’ yelled the lieu- 
tenant. “Come on, we'll dig the Boche out of their holes and 
get in them ourselves! Turn around! Let’s go the other way!” 

The situation in front had meanwhile changed. The five 
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tanks that had fled from the flame attack had not disappeared, 
but once out of reach of the jet, they had separated, and spread- 
ing out in a wide circle had returned to the attack. 

On the right flank the flame spouted again, but on the other 
flank two tanks got through, ran down the valley a way, and 
then turned and came back, their one-pounders barking vigor 
ously. Moreover, the barrage began to creep nearer, and the 
infantry, whether they would or no, had to move to keep away 
from the bursts, and hence moved toward the enemy. : 

None so astonished as they when Germans, their hands in alt, 
began to rise out of the ground. They reached the shattered 
tank whose gasoline supply had blown up. The ground and the 
tank still smoked. The smoke was not so thick that the infantry 
could not see, beyond the tank, the remnants of the flame thrower 
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WHITE SLICKER 


By Leonard H Nason 





and two or three of its crew that had been killed, as it were, by 
their own weapon, for the burning gasoline had descended upon 
them in a sheet of flame. 

On the other flank, near the woods, one flammenwerfer still 
burned, but its jet lay along the ground instead of being high 
in air, and from the thick smoke emerged the tanks, proceeding 
calmly on their way as if without further interest in what lay 
there. 

“Yeay!’’ came faint yells, “come on, fellers, we got ’em goin’! 
Come on, shove it to ’em!”’ 

The infantry proceeded. They did not need to worry about 
mopping up. The field was open, and anyone they left behind 
the barrage taken care of. There must have been units on the 
flank, far up the hill that had been the objective of the first 
attack, that were advancing too, for the enemy fire became less 
and less powerful. Men found they could walk upright. Yet 
something had to be done about the barrage, for their wounded 
had to be carried away from it, and this was becoming burden- 
some in the extreme. 

_ Meanwhile they reached the tiny stream and the row of bushes 
irom the shelter of which the trench mortar had fired the day 
before. . 

Gordon and O’Nail, one eye on the barrage and another to 
the front, had stopped a second to examine this place. There 
was a hole where the base-plate of the mortar had been, but 
that was all. They looked for signs of machine-gun fire, but 
found none. 

“I guess we didn’t hit it,” said Gordon. 

The colonel burst upon them like an avenging angel. 
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“Ab!” barked the white 
Slickered lieutenant sud- 
denly. ‘‘Captain, this 
man here, I'd like to have 
him put under arrest im- 
mediately” 


“Are you the man that fired that 
rocket? Don’t deny it, you had 
the pistol! Now look at what 
you’ve done!” 

“Tt stopped them from breaking, 
sir!’ protested Gordon. 

“Well, suppose it did, who ever 
heard of making an attack with a barrage behind the advance? 
The Boche will claim we had to drive our men into battle with 
artillery! Suppose it gets into the papers at home? I had no 
damn business to let that lieutenant bully me into taking com- 
mand of this affair anyway!”’ 

The other two said nothing. 

“Can’t you stop the damned thing?” cried the colonel. He 
looked apprehensively over his shoulder. 

Because of the cessation of the German fire the Americans 
had gained on the barrage, but it was coming increasingly nearer 
now. From a hundred yards or so distant the lieutenant shouted 
to them— 

“Shoot the other rocket! Shoot the smoke rocket 

“What’s he say?”’ asked the colonel. 

“He says to shoot the smoke,” answered O’Nail. 

Gordon obligingly brought it out. The three of them walked 
on, while he loaded the pistol. 

“That’s right,” said the colonel. “It said—the major said 
that the smoke meant we had reached our objective. That ought 
to stop it. Fire it! We can’t go on this way! If we run into 
strong resistance, we'll be caught between two millstones. Fire 
it, now! Quickly!” 

Gordon thereupon fired the yellow rocket. It was what is 
known as a smoke, that is it burst in either a ball of intensely 
black smoke, like a dot, or it made a long streamer, like a dash 

Possibly the smoke could not be seen against the low-lying 
clouds, but more probably the artillery officers, consulting their 
maps, decided that the infantry, even at a dead run, could not 
cross that valley in that short length of time, and that the rocket 
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had been fired by the Germans as a blind. The barrage, there- 
fore, continued. 

“IT don’t know,” moaned the colonel, ‘‘what I’m going to do 
now! We can’t leave our wounded to be socked by their own 
guns, and we can’t carry them forever. You dam’ fool, why 
didn’t you let them run if they wanted to? That would have 
ended the attack for good and all, and I wouldn’t have been 
caught in the devilish mess!”’ 

This problem, however, was solved by somebody. The 
prisoners that they took in constantly increasing numbers must 
perforce accompany them, too, but somebody had the bright 
thought to make these prisoners carry the wounded. 

The advance had crossed the stream, and was proceeding down 
the valley, straddling the narrow gauge track, when a party of 
a hundred or more Germans suddenly hurried out of the woods, 
directly into the advancing infantry. Rifles popped like corn 
before a fire. 

Gordon and O’Nail were following the embankment together, 
but before they could draw their pistols, that long line of grey 
figures had all surrendered. Some of them threw down their 
rifles within a few yards of the machine gunners, and were still 
unhooking grenades from their belts and dropping them at their 
feet when the two came up. 

“Keep your eye on ’em!"’ muttered Gordon. ‘They look mad!” 

“What do you suppose got into ‘em to surrender like that?” 
gasped O’Nail. 

“I know. I'll bet they thought it was their own troops falling 
back. Look at that advance!” 

The suggestion was very plausible. With the prisoners they 
had taken, the advancing Americans, especially as they moved 
before the barrage, could easily be taken for a German force 
falling back with prisoners. 

It must have suddenly occurred to the Germans, too, that 
they outnumbered the Americans, for they called angrily to 
each other and one or two began to slyly pick up their rifles again. 

“Put down that gun!” cried Gordon, leveling his pistol at a 
man near him who still held his rifle. 

“Don’t shoot,” whispered O’Nail hurriedly. 
all going!” 

There was a wild howl from some distance in front, then a 
faint “bop,” and the words, “Enough out of you, young felly. 
The judge’ll hear ye the morn’s morning!” 

“There’s Droghan, by God,” exclaimed O’ Nail. 
one of ’em with his shovel.” 

Several more Germans picked up their rifles again, but two 
tanks, tearing across the field, surged into sight, and one fired 
its machine gun over the prisoners’ heads. The rifles went 
down again, and the hands went up. 

“That ends that,” remarked O'Nail, “but if anything had 
started, they’d have made cold meat out of you and me in about 
two seconds!” 

“That’s just what I was thinking of all the time,” replied 
Gordon. ‘“‘Let’s go somewhere else; there’s too many Jerries 
here to suit me.” 

He started to go 
across the narrow gauge 
embankment, but at 
the top he turned sud- 
denly and ducked back 
again. 

“Hey, Colonel,’ he 
called, “hold *’em up! 
Chere’s a flock of pill 
boxes around the bend. 
You can see them from 
the railroad! © That’s 
what they’re waiting 
for, to sock us when we 
get in!” 

The colonel blew upon 
his whistle, and every- 
one that heard it re- 
peated it. He then sig- 
naled ‘‘Halt!’”’ and the 
advancing lines lay 
down. 

“Where are they?” he 
demanded, climbing 
cautiously up the bank. 

“There!” 

The colonel looked, 
then lying on his stom- 
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“It'll set ’em 


“He crowned 





ach, he took out his field glasses and looked again. 
see the roofs of many wooden huts, among which the narrow 
gauge railway disappeared, but among the huts he could dist, 

guish the grey cement sides of concrete shelters, and here and 
there, at just the most dangerous point, a bump in the field that 
denoted a pill box. 

He lowered his glasses and looked about haggardly. Beyond 
him lay his men, out of hand, mixed squad with squad, burdened 
with wounded, surrounded by Germans. Unarmed Gern 
it is true, but hostile, and seemingly waiting their opportu 
to regain their freedom again. 

One of the surviving tanks had developed engine trouble 
had had to be abandoned, and the other four were far on th: 
other side of the valley, pursuing some objective of their ov 

The barrage crept inevitably nearer. Disaster was imminent 
He had led these men into a trap. Some of the rearmost units, 
regardless of enemy to the front, had risen and were running 
forward, for the barrage was dangerously near. At that instant 
the crash and blam of it suddenly softened, as when a motor 
ignition has been cut, then stopped dead. 

Two men, an American and a German, who had been creeping 
on their stomachs across the field, got to their feet and bending 
over, ran to the embankment. 

“Colonel!’’ called one. ‘Colonel! Colonel!” 

“Here! What do you want now?” 

The man who had called came nearer and Gordon, lying below 
could see that it was the lieutenant that had induced the colonc! 
to take command. 

“Colonel,” panted the lieutenant, “I’ve got a prisoner here 
He’s telling me something about what’s ahead! He says it’s 
very strong! But listen! I think he’s trying to tell us that’s 
where the Americans were that we’re trying to rescue! Listen!” 

He turned to the German behind him. “American?” he 
asked, pointing up the valley. 

“Jawohl,” answered the German earnestly, and went off into 
a string of clicking and coughing in his own tongue. 

The colonel, turning about, addressed the prisoner in German, 
to the intense surprise of all. It was not halting, either, but 
clear and fluent. The two conversed, the colonel becoming more 
excited at each sentence. 

“By George!” he cried, “‘we’ve got ’em! The Yanks are still 
in there! Get me one of those tanks over there. Get me a tank 
and we'll send it on reconnaissance ahead. I’ve been thinking 
we should find traces of those troops before now! Well, we've 
found them! We've rescued them!” 

“He may be lying!”’ said the lieutenant. “Suppose he gets 
us to go up the valley right into the middle of the German army?” 

“We'll send the tank to see!” 

“They're out of gas,’ said the lieutenant. “They beat it 
into the woods to be away from 
air observation.” 

“Well, we'll go on as we did be 
fore,” said the colonel. “Now 
that this dam’ barrage has stopped 
it won’t be so bad. Come now, 
we'll form up a column of these 
prisoners and start them back! 
We'll reorganize our men as best 
we can and on we go! You two 
machine gunners, stand by with 
your pistols, because 1 want to 
talk to some of these prisoners.” 

He walked further down into 
the field and called to some of the 
Germans lying there to stand up 
He conversed with them, one 
after the other. Then he went on 
to another group. Gordon and 

O’Nail noticed that he stood 
straighter and looked less 
often up the valley. 

; “There,” said the colonel 

Sod finally, “that’s over. The 
Americans are in there all 
right. They came in last 
night. Probably—at least 
as far as I can find out—the 
outfit that cut them off 
didn’t know they had them 
surrounded. They thought 
they had come out of the 
woods across there. 






Droghan smashed the Ger- 
man with a shovel as be 
picked up the rifle 
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“We won’t have much more trouble from the Jerries from now 
on, I guess. They haven’t had anything to eat for a couple of 
days. They did their damnedest to break up our attack and 
then their morale went all to hell when they found they couldn’t 
do it.” 

He walked on, and talked to some more, a group of four, 
non-commissioned officers, all of them. 

“See this!” said the colonel as though to himself. ‘This bird 
with the G. A. on his shoulder strap! That’s a new one on me. 
It means ‘Gebirgs-Artillerie,’ mountain artillery, by gum! No 
business with an infantry outfit! He was in a rest camp 
after being wounded, he says, and they rushed him here 
with a replacement draft. Imagine that! The egg with 
the blue and white piping on his collar is a Bavarian. 
They’re sick of pulling Prussian chestnuts out of the fire. 

It’s his outfit that caved in.” 

The colonel went on still further, and the other two 
noted that he took different Germans apart and talked 
with them confidentially, 
long and earnestly. They 
all shook their heads vigor- 
ously, or shrugged their 
shoulders. 

While the infantry waited 
in the field, more Americans 
came up, first a row of heads 
along the edge of the grass, 
then figures of men, here and 
there, then more solid masses. 
The newcomers turned out 
to be stretcher bear- 
ers, telephone men, 
and some one-pounder 
companies that had 
been left behind to 
follow the advance 
but which had been 
cut off by the bar- 
rage. Two more offi- 
cers were with them, 
both lieutenants. 
One of them the 
colonel sent back to 
report the situation 
and send up rein- 
forcements; the other 
he directed to take 
charge of a platoon that had no 
leader, having lost all their com- 
missioned and non-commissioned 
officers since the attack had 
begun. 

“Where are ye? Ye skulkin’ 
son of an excise man, poke up 
your head!” 

“Oh, drunken Droghan,”’ 
cried O’Nail. ‘‘He’s found a canteen!” 

It was indeed Droghan, for as the other turned around, they 
could see him appearing, shovel on shoulder, leading a squad of 
muddy, bearded, ragged men. 

“Sir!” said Droghan, recognizing the colonel, “being on duty 
at the corner of Eight’ and Madison at a half past four, I seen 
these men actin’ in a suspicious manner an’ brung ’em in.” He 
grinned. ‘Sure them huts is full of Americans an’ not Germans, 
all ragin’ for hunger an’ lack of drink!” 

“Are you an officer?” asked one of the bearded men. 

“Dam’ right!”’ snapped the colonel, his dignity sadly ruffled 
by Droghan and the fact that everyone else was grinning. 

am I. I’d like to find the commanding officer.” 

“I’m in command!” 

“Oh, good! Well, we’ve been cut off in here since last night. 
We didn’t dare come out to welcome you because we’re under 
fire from the upper end of the valley. Once you get around the 
corner they can see you, unless they’ve pulled out. We thought 
we saw Americans along the track, and I was sent out on patrol 
to find out. We met this private. Have you got anything 
to eat?” 

“I went clear up to them stone shebeens,” said Droghan. 
“There’s plenty of stiffs in it, both ours an’ theirs, an’ not a 
man had a drop in his canteen.” 

“Quiet, please!’’ barked the colonel. 
get in there without toe heavy a loss?” 


“You think we can 
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“Are you the man that 
fired that rocket?’ de- 
manded the colonel, burst- 
ing upon them like an 
avenging angel. “‘Don't 
deny it, you had the 
pistol!” 


“Oh, yes, but have you got 
anything to eat?” 

“We had some tanks,” said 
the colonel, ‘and on the tanks 
there were some emergency 
rations, but the tanks were 
knocked out, and the rations— 
er—destroyed.” 

“Yeh,” exclaimed the ragged 
men. “Yeh, yuh might know!” 

The colonel regarded them 
sternly, and they said no more. 

“Lead the way,” he continued, ‘‘and we'll see your place. 
I’ll have to decide whether to stay or to pull back again to the 
road. Let’s go.” 

It was half an hour before they reached the huts, for after all 
they must move very cautiously. The war was not over by any 
means, as numbers of rash doughboys discovered. By advancing 
in two columns, however, one in the shelter of the woods, and 
the other alongside the narrow gauge embankment, they arrived, 
and with not too many casualties. German artillery opened on 
the field, but it was harassing fire, that is, it only fell at intervals, 
and was poorly directed. 

The huts, Gordon remembered, he had seen the first day from 
heights where he had had his machine gun. They seemed to 
have been a supply depot, for unopened boxes of rockets, marked 
with Turkish characters, parts of uniforms, very new, and odds 
and ends of equipment were scattered about. For every five 
or six huts there was one built on a concrete foundation, of 
which a huge corner projected into the air, pierced with embra- 
sures for machine guns. They were admirably arranged for 
defense, with free fields of fire to the flank, and each one with 
its rear protected by another concrete emplacement. 

At the upper end of the street men were popping with rifles 
at something out of sight, and at the lower end appeared two 
more, as the first wave of the Americans appeared. 

These two strangers had come out of a cellar, that is to say 
a pill box under one of the storehouses, (Continued on page 66) 
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‘Slide, Kelly, slide!"’—only the slider happens to be Dunlap of the Worcester (Massachusetts) team, 
runners-up in the Little World's Series sponsored by The American Legion. Catcher Williams of the 
Oakland (California) nine is spoiling what Dunlap hoped would be another run 


BATTER UP! 







O OCCUPY a front pew 
right smack dab in the 
amen corner at a World’s 
Series has been the ambi- 
tion of every American boy at 
some time or other for the past forty-four 
years. For millions, that ambition dis- 
solved into an impossible dream, but for 
fourteen lads from Oakland, California, 
last fall, it became a realized fact, with all 
the trimmings. These boys were The 
American Legion Junior Baseball Cham- 
pions of the World. Furthermore, they 
were the guests of the sixteen major league 
clubs and the Advisory Council of Base- 
ball. None other than Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis himself personally did the honors 
as host, and did these boys enjoy it? 
They did. Every part of the program, 
except that element which terminated the 
series at the end of the fourth game. Just 
as boys like their dessert in second, third 
and fourth helpings and on ad infinitum 
until bellyache-itis overtakes them, they 
wanted to see seven games of baseball 
between the Cardinals and the Yankees. 
However, they had no license to complain 
on a four-game series. They had them- 
selves set the precedent when they made a 
clean sweep of their own World’s Series at 
Comiskey Park, Chicago, in August. 
These lads had climbed to that partic- 
ular niche of fame reserved for world champions through a proc 
ess of elimination, in which over 122,000 boys had participated. 
From the time the Oakland champions entered their city finals, 
sponsored by Oakland Post of The American Legion, until 
they emerged as the kid baseball kings, this team won eighteen 
consecutive games, fourteen of which were over the shut-out 
route. In the four games they were scored against, only six 
runs were made. While the opposition was making only six 
runs against them in eighteen games, these lads registered 186. 
The team was credited with 212 hits and charged with 24 errors. 
Ever since the Legion was founded there have been posts with 
leadership interested in boys’ work which has expressed itself 
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in the form of organizing boy base- 
ball teams. However, it was not 
until 1925 that the matter of hav- 
ing national competitions was 
brought before a National Con- 
vention. At Omaha that year, the Na- 
tional Convention heartily endorsed the 
idea and authorized the National Ameri- 
canism Commission to project such a pro- 
gram, but failed to make any provision or 
appropriation of funds with which to 
carry on. Frank C. Cross, who was Direc 
tor of the Commission at that time, under 
took the first nation-wide Junior Baseball 
Competition. Without funds with which 
to take care of the expense of the depart- 
ment championship teams through neces- 
sary elimination tournaments, the program 
was a very hectic experience. Four teams, 
representing the Far West, the West, the 
Central States and the East, finally got 
together in Philadelphia and played an 
elimination tournament. The team spon 
sored by the Cook Post of Yonkers, New 
York, won the tournament and became the 
first official boys’ world championship 
baseball team. 
At the Philadelphia Convention the 


Dan Sowers, Director of the National baseball idea was again enthusiastically 
Americanism Commission, The 
American Legion 


endorsed and favorably and vociferous] 
resoluted upon. But no appropriation of 
funds was provided, and the program 
could not be undertaken. 

The Paris Convention directed the Director of the Ameri- 
canism Commission to investigate the matter of reviving the 
nation-wide Junior Baseball Competitions and to submit a plan 
for promotion and finance. ‘ 

The matter of financing was one that had to be done out ol 
Legion circles and it had to come from someone interested in 
American boyhood. The answer was found in the hearts of the 
owners of the major league clubs. They empowered their presi- 
dents to meet with Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, the Commissioner 
of Baseball, and invited me to present to them the plan of the 
Legion. Without hesitation, they expressed their confidence in 
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the Legion with 
its 11,000 posts as 
being the one organi- 
zation that could handle 
such an affair and offered 
to underwrite the expense of 
the regional, sectional and final 
competitions to the amount of $50,000. 
The Legion was not interested in 
baseball as such, but it has ever been 
interested in athletics for the health 
and recreation of our vouth. It was 
felt that the playing field was a very 
good classroom for teaching good 
sportsmanship. Good sportsmanship 
is the essence of good American citi- 
zenship which of course is the goal we are all striving for. 
In the short space of time we had in which to organize this 
movement, forty-four of the States and the District of Columbia 
rolled up their sleeves and enrolled 122,000 boys under the 
Legion banner and put them out on the lots and began teaching 
them how to meet competition fairly and squarely through the 
great American game. The first thing learned by these boys 
was obedience to the rules. They learned that if they didn’t 
obey the rules they couldn’t get anywhere. It took some of 
them quite a little while to learn this, but I think all of them 
eventually got it. They will remember this in later life, for as 
citizens they must obey rules, which are more properly called 
laws. They learned that they must play the game fair. If they 
played on a Legion ball club, they had to play fair. It wasn’t 
long before they realized that the only satisfaction which came 
with victory was the satisfaction of having played fair. The 
spirit of fair play inculcated in a boy’s character goes with him 
through later life, as a citizen, in the form of tolerance and con- 
sideration, making him considerate and tolerant of his fellow- 
man’s political and religious beliefs. Then, of course, he acquired 
the quality of loyalty; loyalty to his team; loyalty to his cap- 
tain and his manager. He learned that loyalty is the basis of 
all sound organization, a fact that the good citizen appreciates. 
In their competitions these boys learned the value of gameness. 
In one state tournament the team that was hopelessly outclassed 
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Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, High Commissioner 
of Baseball, with Captain W. Lancione of Oak- 
land and Captain A. Ambrose of Worcester at 
the opening of the series. 
American boys are expected to be active partici- 
pants in this year's games under Legion auspices 





by its opposition 
in the finals was 
made up of the sort of 
peppy boys that did not 
know the meaning of 
quitting until the last out in 
the last inning. They were the 
gamest of the game and that qual 
ity of gameness overcame the skill of 
the opposing team and won the state 
title. These boys soon found out that 
while some of them might excel in 
their individual play, they could not 
win and succeed alone, but that it was 
the combined effort, the teamwork of 
all, that spelled ultimate success. This 
lesson was brought home time and again where the hope 
and expectation of victory had been pinned on an individual 
star. This was an exceedingly good lesson for the boys, one that 
they will take with them into later life under the name of the 
value of co-operation. 

As a school of democracy, these competitions cannot be 
beaten. On many teams there were Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Many of these boys came from the most humble homes in 
the land; some came from the homes of wealth and fortune 
Some were from the most obscure families; others from families 
whose names occupy places of prominence in our national life 
These boys did not question one another’s religious faith, nor 
did they question the size of one another’s family bank roll; 
nor did they question the social circle in which one another’s 
family moved. They were interested in each other’s individual 
worth. They wanted to know if the other fellow could hit, if 
he could field, if he could run the bases. They wanted to know 
if he was a decent, square-shooting, game, fair-playing fellow, 
whe could be counted upon to sacrifice a chance for individual 
glory for the sake of the whole team. Those were the standards 
by which they judged one another. 

There were quite a few rough spots along the line; there were 
misunderstandings of rules;there was difficulty in getting proper 
birth certificates in order to meet eligibility requirements; there 
was, in a few isolated instances, a dearth (Continued onpage 52 
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HYSTERICAL HISTORY 


An Incident That Might Have Happened But Is Not Guaranteed 
By Wallgren 























General G.W.: ‘‘The weather is not the question. Who General: ‘Hmm! You clever rascal! You know that 
is responsible for = broaching of yonder cask, Corporal?”’ that's my story. Very well, your wit has saved you this 
Old Soldier: gin’ yer pardon, sir, I cannot tell time. See that it doesn't happen a “ain, Sergeant!” 
ib b thankee, sir!” 


a lie. I did it with my little hatchet.’ Old Soldier: *‘SERGEANT?! 
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Ex-Corporal: *‘Can you imagine that now? He a- Sergeant: ‘Helen blazes! There's mischief afoot by the 
tually seemed pleased at the impertinence, and, fine sounds of it! Saints be praised if it's only redskins or 
gentleman that he is, made me a sergeant on top of it! J redcoats, and not the cask again, or it's reducted I'll be 

Ambitious recruits: *‘Sergeant!! My! For that! Fancy!!” for sure. Hold! What sonesagd you, dunderheads?”’ 
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Ambitious recruits: *‘Where’s the General? We did General: ‘Seemingly you men know little of the true 
it with our little hatchets. We cannot tell a lie.” use of your axes. Report therefore to the head wood- 
Sergeant: “Idiots! Do you insult the General's in- chopper for a week's instruction in the art of hatchet 

telligence that you think he'd fall again for that?” work! Yes, you too, CORPORAL” 
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THE BOOTLEG AND drug rings were discovered to have two 
million dollars’ worth of cocaine, opium, heroinand morphine 
in one cache in New York City. Drugs 
to make old addicts beg, borrew and 
steal to satisfy their cravings; drugs to 
make new addicts among our youth, 
more criminals and human wrecks! When will the nations 
stop this insidious smuggling traffic across their borders? 


Doping 


America 


WHY DO CRIMINALS escape? Why are not gang leaders who 
employ gunmen in the dope, bootlegging, gambling and 
burglary business brought to book? 
Answer from one who ought to know: 
“Links in the chain of money making! 
Links in the chain of acquaintanceship 
from higher ups in finance and politics to mixed parties in 
gang resorts of speakeasies and night clubs! Higher ups’ 
fear of exposure protecting malefactors and illicit profits!’ 
It is time higher ups should be judged by the company 
they keep. 


Links in 


Hell’s Chain 


it WAS THE rare sight of a horse in New York’s motor 
A tanned man in store clothes but a ten gallon 


traffic jam. 

hat put his arms around the horse’s 
He Met neck as if he had met a long lost 
A Horse brother. “What do you think of this 


town?” I asked the cowboy. “Either 
the town or I’ve gone crazy. It doesn’t matter which,” 
he replied. ‘Cheer up! They say New York’s population 
will reach twenty millions by 1965,” I told him. And he 
said, “‘How’ll you get ’em all in the corral?” 


BECAUSE THE c1Ty child has only to walk around the block 
to school I always get a thrill at the sight of a school bus 
on a country road. Only 25.7 percent 


Give Them of rural boys and girls from fifteen to 
A Chance eighteen years of age are in high schools 


in comparison with an urban 71.1 per- 
cent. The farm problem includes an education problem of 
acute national interest. 


TuIs is THE month of Washington’s birth. It is the winter 
of the rsoth anniversary of his winter at Valley Forge. 
; At one time he had a little more than 
The Will five thousand half starved, unpaid, 
that Wins ragged men fit for duty. British sen- 
tries were pacing in front of Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia. Congress was at York. Supreme 
landmark of our history is Valley Forge. Its lesson for 
every man is will against adversity, sticking it out, seeing 
it through, and never to let yourself get soft. 
FEBRUARY 


1929 


DEAR, DEAR AND oh, dear! Pacifists glower because our 
army is again to have a blue as well as khaki uniform. They 
say by making soldiers attractive war 
Both Blue will be made attractive. Other occupa- 
and Khaki tions may step out of their work clothes 
as a relief, but not the naughty soldier 
on the nation’s duty far and near. Keep him in khaki 
because in blue he will be starting a war right away. 


GIVE THE REGULARS uniforms of seven different colors and 
their view would be the same. They know what war means 

from drill ground tests of the terrific 
Not the killing power of all modern weapons. 
Color Universal service, giving all youth the 
same proof, would soon make the pro- 
fessional pacifists among the recruits as practical pacifists 
as are trained soldiers and World War veterans. 


HILLY VERMONT, WHICH was also stricken by flood, birth 
State of budget-clipping Calvin Coolidge, counts its pennies, 
wants its money’s worth when it makes 
an investment. Now it has ready its 
history of Vermont’s part in the World 
War for free distribution to every Ver- 
mont man or woman who was in service, or to next of kin 
of those who are dead. Great advertising through pride 
in her sons for that old Green Mountain State! 


Vermont Is 
in Line 


WHILE ENGLAND AND Japan keep on building cruisers, and 
their cruiser strength keeps on increasing over ours, Con- 

? gress has been passing wish programs 
Enough Wish without appropriating the money for 
Stuff 


construction. Meanwhile, we have 

been threatening that on account of our 
wealth we will outbuild all rivals unless they agree to 
limitations. If we want to convince them we are in earnest 
we might make our words good by building. 


Ir YOU WANTED to reach every one of the 800,000 Legion 
members with a message, how would you go about it? 

A nation-wide radio hook up? This 
Let Us would cost about $100,000 and not all 
Advertise members have radios. And how would 
you give all the 800,000 notice that 
there was something special for them coming over the air? 
Only through the press, which, therefore, you had better 
use than the radio for the message itself. 

But some newspapers might not print it, and those 
who did too inconspicuously to catch the eye of all mem- 
Obviously the way would be a broadside page, or 
(Continued on page 50) 


bers. 
better, a double page, in the 
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Whitacre of Ohio State (left) versus Hammack 

of West Point in the Olympic wrestling trials 

sponsored by Furniture City Post of the Legion 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE glare of a single shaded incandescent light cut a 

distinct square in the torrid July night and flooded 

a raised platform on which the eyes of tensed spectators 

in the shadowy background were focussed. On the 

dirty white mat wrinkled over the platform were two youthful 
giants, their arms, legs and bodies locked in seemingly unshak- 
able grips. One was Ensign Heywood L. Edwards of the United 
States Naval Academy, the other Daniel J. Whitacre of Ohio 
State University. The goal of their titanic struggle was the 
amateur wrestling crown of the United States and the privilege of 
representing America on the Olympic Mat Team at Amsterdam. 

Edwards, blond and smiling, had fought his way gracefully 
but determinedly through the preliminaries of the three-day 
tournament at Grand Rapids, Michigan. On personality and 
performance he was the favorite. When he scaled the incline of 
the unroped platform on the last night everyone wanted to see 
him come through, and it was generally conceded that his quick, 
skillful rushes could not be stopped. Whitacre, though well- 
thewed, was colorless. He lacked the something that made 
Edwards smoothly spectacular. In his other matches he had 
gone unnoticed. But he had 
some ideas of his own con- 
cerning the personnel of the 
Olympic team. 

“Rassle!”’ 

At the referee’s signal 
they sparred cautiously. 
Edwards lunged. Whitacre 
slapped him away. Around 
the mat they maneuvered, 
gorilla-like, bodies bent, arms 
swaying, eye to eye. Corning 
together, head and 
shoulders on, they grap- 
pled. With a flash-like 
twist Edwards broke 
Whitacre’s balance to 
go behind for five points 
but Whitacre, with 
powerful leverage, 
wrenched free for three 
points of his own. A 
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Brute force—plus knowing the game 


MAT 


By Chet Shafer 


moment later Whitacre dropped Edwards and the counts were 
reversed. Carefully, craftily they worked, each knowing that 
a single slip would mean a loss. When the twelve-minute period 
had ended the judges were forced to call it a draw. 

Two overtime periods of three minutes each were required 
for the decision. The caution that had characterized the main 
go was forgotten. Whitacre won the toss and chose to go on 
his knees in the center with Edwards behind. Edwards locked 
his arms around his opponent’s waist in a mighty grip. Whit- 
acre, using his legs, broke that grip. Over the mat they fought, 
plunging and driving. One rush was so fierce that both fell from 
the platform into the laps of spectators. Edwards tried a diving 
tackle and missed. Then Whitacre, to the dismay of the crowd, 
secured a crotch hold and lifted Edwards, his blue-trunked legs 
high in the air, and crashed him to the canvas with a terrific 
thud. The gong rang. Whitacre was far ahead. 

Without rest they were at it again, Edwards down, Whitacre 
behind. Edwards broke free but Whitacre was on him again 
like a tiger. The Navy officer, teeth gritted, fought back, but he 
seemed to grow weaker as Whitacre grew more powerful. Rush- 
ing, pushing, hauling, heaving—Whitacre was behind again. 
A groan went up. Edwards was on his back. Whitacre had 
pinned him. Edwards writhed his body to prevent the fall. 
One shoulder was up; the other ground into the canvas. Twist- 
ing, gasping, Edwards couldn’t shake off the muscled form that 
held him. 

Ray Clark, the timer, watch in hand, prepared to strike the 
gong that would mean defeat for the Navy’s great-hearted giant. 

“Fifteen seconds to go,”’ he said. 

He poised his hammer. 

“Twelve seconds.” 

Then, so swiftly that human eye could scarcely catch the 
movement, the unexpected happened. A convulsive heave, a 
slapping of hands on wet skin, and Edwards was on top, Whit- 
acre beneath. Exerting every fibre in a final, fierce strain he 
forced Whitacre’s shoulders slowly down. Whitacre, spent, 
could not deny that will. The referee, prone, saw those massive 
shoulders touch, in defeat. His hand went up to signal the 
victory, and victor and vanquished flopped in exhaustion. 
Edwards, far behind the loser, had won by a fall with less than 
ten seconds to go. So it was Edwards, with unconquerable heart, 
who went to Amsterdam as the 
best in the 191-pound Class. And 
Whitacre went back to Weston, 
Ohio, to nurse four broken ribs. 

Frank Merriwell, that remark- 
able Tip-Top Weekly psychologist 
of the go’s, couldn’t have timed 
and executed a neater climax than 
did Edwards. That melodramatic 
bout was far and away the classic 
of the National A. A. U. Cham- 
pionships and Final Olympic Wres- 
tling Tryouts held at 
Ramon Park, Grand 
Rapids, July 4th, 5th 
and 6th under the di- 
rection and super- 
vision of Furniture 
City Post of The 
American Legion. 
There was an orgy of 
wrestling. Starting at 
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Lupton of Northwestern versus Reed of Lehigh. 


1:30 p.m. on each of those blinding hot days, 171 athletes, 
mostly college men representing forty States, contested until 
three a. m. the following morning before seven principals and 
seven alternates were picked by Charles W. Streit, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, team manager, and George M. Pinneo, 
Grand Rapids, team coach. The victors were: Robert Hewitt, 
University of Michigan; James Reed, Lehigh University; Allie 
R. Morrison, University of Illinois; Arthur L. Holding, Iowa 
State University; Clarence Berryman, Oklahoma A. & M.; 
Ralph A. Prunty, Ward, South Dakota; Lloyd O. Appleton, 
Cornell College, Iowa; Leslie Beers, University of Iowa; Ralph 
W. Hammonds, Texas University; Auree B. Scott, University of 
Indiana; Heywood L. Edwards, United States Naval Academy; 
Charles W. Strack, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

E. C. Gallagher, coach of the Oklahoma Aggies, who entered 
a team of thirty-two men, has charted and catalogued three 
hundred combinations of muscular power which can be used 
to gain an advantage on the wrestling mat. The Japanese have 
three hundred and three methods for subduing an opponent. 
Fewer than one hundred holds, however, were employed by the 
athletes in the Grand Rapids tournament, but their sixty hours 
of unremitting struggling provided one of the year’s greatest 
spectacles of human exertion. Each preliminary bout in this 
soiree of sinews consumed nine minutes unless terminated by 
a fall or forced by tie decision into two three-minute overtime 
periods. The finals were lengthened to twelve minutes. There 
were seven classes: 123-pound, 134.5-pound, 145-pound, 158 
pound, 174-pound, 191-pound, and heavy- 
weight. Scoring was computed on the 
following basis: (1) Bringing opponent 
to mat and going behind—s _ points; 
(2) getting out from underneath and 
going free—3z points; (3) getting out 
from underneath and going behind at 
once—6 points; (4) ag- 
gressiveness on mat 
(awarded but once in 


each bout)—1 to 3 
points. 

Before the referees 
began their arbiting 


they inspected all hands 
for evidence of a recent 
manicure—a worthy 
precaution. Kicking, 
gouging, butting, hair 
pulling, strangling and (| oh 
other mild forms of @ — 
persuasion were pro- 
hibited — likewise the 
double nelson, flying 
mare with palm upper- 
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The Grand Rapids bouts lacked the hippodrome faking York 
that often marks professional bouts. 
wanted 10 be in the Olympics 


Lupton won, but injuries prevented him from going to Amsterdam 


most, body scissors, hamnférlock and such rude methods of 
insistence. Nevertheless there were plenty of argumentative 
grips left to make a luckless opponent wish he had taken up 
croquet or some other milder form of competition to prove his 
physical values. Among the flyweights, of course, there was 
little action from the spectator’s standpoint. Falls occasionally 
marked these matches, but usually they consisted of some loose 
pulling and hauling and went to a referee’s decision. But when 
the heavyweights began to frolic, the customers realized that a 
show was in progress. Powerful and brusque, they injected the 
excitement. 

“Oh, it’s just brute force against brute force, and that’s not 
thrilling,” a young lady remarked. 

She was both right and wrong. Her premise about the brute 
force was perfect. But the thrills were copious. There was none 
of the hippodrome faking that often marks a professional bout; 
no wild grimaces of simulated pain or spectacular extrications 
from vicious holds. Every young man present wanted to go to 
Amsterdam. He had paid his own expenses to prove his right. 
One, Wilho Beck, even walked in from Idaho—a tidy trudge. 
All were in top physical condition. And they fought to the 
last heave. 

In the majority of the victories condition counted most. 
Craftiness, ability and knowledge aided. But at least one out 
standing victory and two noticeable defeais could be attributed 
to the psychological effect of outside influences. 

Charles Strack, for instance, was a member of the 1924 Olympic 
Team. He’s around thirty years of 
age, baldish, and fat. Ten years 
ago he was playing football for 
Colgate. He came up from Still 
water, Oklahoma, unattached, with 
his wife. Both were confident of 
another overseas journey, with ex- 
penses. With facility he flopped 
Harry Cornsweet, one of Browr 
University’s Iron Men, and J. 
Michaei Copp of Virginia Military 
Institute. But Big Edwards of the 
Navy took him plenty. 

Descending from the platform 
after that defeat he met his wife 
and was bathed in tears. 
They strolled away, 
sadly, his arm on her 
shoulder. But that 
night he had another 
chance—against Norton 
B. Jackson of the New 
Athletic Club. 
He was unbeatable. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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ROM coast to coast and everywhere in between— 
The American Legion! The thought brought to 
mind a question. Just where on the Pacific Coast 
is the spot that is farthest west, and where on the 
Atlantic Coast is the point that is farthest east— 
the exact places where eastward and westward going Legion- 
naires must halt or get their feet wet? So the Step Keeper con- 
sulted the United States Geodetic Survey and the Adjutants 
of the Departments of Maine and Washington. The Director of 
the United States Geodetic Survey was ready with his answer. 
Cape Alava, in the extreme northwest corner of the State of 
Washington, is farthest west—just a trifle off the 125th degree 
of longitude—and over at the other side of the country is West 
Quoddy Head in the northeast corner of Maine, longitude 67 
degrees, the farthest point east 

There are four thousand miles more or less between Cape 
Alava and West Quoddy Head—more or less depending upon 
whether you figure railroad distance or 








in town not long ago. The stranger, with becoming modesty, 
let it be known that he was none other than Dan Edwards 
winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor in the A. E. F 
He was just passing through, had run out of money and was 
waiting for funds that would come by wire. 

Dan Edwards lost an arm while serving with the First 
Division. The stranger’s empty sleeve and his sergeant’s stripes 
recalled to Chanute the war days. A former First Division man 
known in Chanute, was among the first to welcome the visitor 

“Our guest talked at a big Legion and Auxiliary rally here.’ 
relates Legionnaire H. G. Curl of Chanute. “Some of the girl 
cried. He spoke at a Legion rally at Fredonia. He told how he 
won his many medals.” 

Hospitality was complicated by doubt when the guest’s tales 
became fantastic, and when he began borrowing money from 
Chanute Legionnaires and buying things on credit in Chanute 
stores. Hospitality ended when the wires brought news that the 
undeniable Dan Edwards was at that 





straight-flying airplane distance—but it 
turned out that both points are con- 
sidered neighborhood scenery by Ameri- 
can Legion posts. Walter Akeley Post 
of Port Angeles, Washington, was quite 
willing to point with pride to Cape 
Alava, while Fred Mitchell Post of East- 
port, Maine, gladly acknowledged a pro- 
prietarv interest in West Quoddy Head. 

The photographs on this page and the 
page opposite show the east and west 
jumping off places. Past Commander 
Julius W. MacDonald of Fred Mitchell 
Post is shown standing on the very last 
slice of eastern American mainland at 
West Quoddy Head, while Past Com- 
mander Frank Michael of Walter Akeley 
Post is seen daring the waves that are 
breaking in foam on the rocky western 
tip of the United States. 








moment in another city, far away. When 
that news came, Chanute Legionnaires 
put their visitor in jail. There, he con- 
fessed his name wasn’t Edwards and that 
he had lost his arm in an accident while 
shredding corn after the war. He re- 
vealed also that officials of a southern 
city were anxious to find him, so that 
he could answer a charge of having de- 
serted his wife. 


Checkmating the Swindlers 
" Opreniy-. Legionnaires kept their 


visitor in jail on a charge of va- 
grancy while police, with Legion assist- 
ance, were trying to find out whether he 
had victimized other posts and had ob- 
tained money under false pretenses in 
other cities. 
National Adjutant James F. Barton 
in his monthly bulletins has repeatedly 
warned all posts to check up on the 








Counterfett 
I' General Pershing should come to 

Chanute, Kansas, within the next 
few months, the Legionnaires of Harry 
E. Boerstler Post might be tempted to 
ask him to show his final discharge 
papers and otherwise prove that he is 
the one and only John J. Pershing, 
former Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. That’s the mood 
of the boys in Chanute these days. It will take them some 
little time to snap out of it. Chanute is going to be rough on 
wandering heroes until the memory of a recent adventure in 
hospitality wears off. 

Harry E. Boerstler Post and its fellow townsmen were ready 
with the keys to the city when a uniiormed stranger arrived 
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Past Commander Michael of Port 

Angeles, Washington, says hello to 

Maine from the tip end of Cape Alava, 
the country's farthest point west 





identity of strangers claiming member- 
ship in the Legion and asking special! 
assistance, by wiring or writing the posts 
in which the strangers claim member- 
ship. Mr. Barton’s bulletins regularly 
contain reports of frauds, and _ these 
bulletins, with the co-operation of de- 
partment officials, often lead to the later arrest of those who 
have victimized posts. Many departments distribute to theii 
posts the reports of frauds, so a pseudo Legionnaire who has 
victimized posts in one section of the country stands a good 
chance of being caught when he tries to repeat his operations 
in another section. And, strangely enough, the swindler usually 
keeps on working in city after city until he is caught. Mr. 
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Barton has built up a sizable rogues’ gallery containing the 
records of fly-by-night adventurers who have been checkmated 
by wary Legion posts. Other swindlers are still being hunted. 


Cupid Turns Pilot 


HE Forty and Eight Voyageur who has brayed all the 
perils offered by bounding boxcars makes a good pioneer 
for the new voitures of the clouds. So says Charles W. Ardery, 
Correspondant National of La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 Che- 
vaux, citing Dr. Fred Merritt Stiles of Waltham. Massachusetts, 
as new proof that the Forty and Eight leads the way in the Le- 
gion. Dr. Stiles, who is Chef de Gare Passe of the Waltham 
Voiture of the Forty and Eight, is presented by Mr. Ardery as 
the first Voyageur and Legionnaire to be married in an airplane. 
Dr. Stiles and Mrs. Lillie M. Newcomb of Kansas City. 
Missouri, were married in an airplane in flight over Washington, 
D. C., on November 6th. Dr. Stiles’ 





“The beginning of our project,” relates Dr. Schmidt, “came 
when a dozen members of the post each subscribed $100 for 
the purchase of Faulkton’s old armory. This old building was 
used as the town’s temporary community hall while we were 
shaping our plans for the new structure. When the time came 
to go gn our project, the men who had bought the old building 


contributed their shares in the old building and its site. Then 
the post set out to raise $15,000 by selling to individuals the 
hollow tile building blocks which were to be used in the con- 
struction. The daily sales were indicated on a huge chart. 
School children bought blocks for as little as twenty-five cents. 
Business concerns bought blocks at $25 each. With plenty of 
money in hand we tore down the old building. The county road 
outfit made the excavation for a new hall and we sold the 
ground excavated for more than the cost of digging. Everybody 
in town was anxious to help in the work of putting up the 
building and everybody today regards it as a sort of public 

monument. The building is of two stor- 





marriage followed a romance which had 
its beginnings in the wilds of Alaska 
several years ago. In Alaska, Dr. Stiles 
first met Mrs. Newcomb. While on a 
tour of western cities with his daughter 
after the San Antonio national conven- 
tion, Dr. Stiles at Kansas City renewed 
his friendship with Mrs. Newcomb 
The marriage rite in the airplane was 
performed by the Reverend Robert 
Burns of Waltham, who went to Wash- 
ington for the ceremony. During the 
wedding, Miss Marguerite Stiles. the 
bridegroom’s daughter, and Miss Celes- 
tine Powers played ukulele and violin 


Block by Block 


NLY about one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the people of the United 
States are aware that there is such a 
place as Faulkton, South Dakota,” writes 
Dr. I. H. Schmidt, Past Commander of 








ies and measures 50 by 120 feet. The 
full basement, with a concrete floor, has 
a dining room that seats 200 persons. 
The auditorium on the main floor will 
seat 1,000 and it has a most modern 
stage, fully equipped with scenery and 
other things that go to make a modern 
theater stage. 

“The income from the hall is ap- 
proximately $7,000 a year, enough to 
meet all running expenses and to per- 
mit improvements. The post and its 
Auxiliary unit give carnivals, dances, 
home talent shows, road shows, suppers, 
fairs and other entertainments, and the 
building is used by other organizations 
of the town.” 


Dues Two Cents 
HE first members to be enrolled in 
Keeping Step’s Second A. E. F. 
Photo Exchange Club (dues a two-cent 








Foncannon Post of the same Faulkton. 
adding: “We stretch things a little when 
we say our town has one thousand in- 
habitants. The largest membership our 
post ever had was fifty-five.” 

_ Dr. Schmidt supplies the additional 
information that “very few people in 
this neck of the woods pay any income tax, and we haven't 
any perceptible quota of philanthropists.” 

All of which is explanatory of the photograph of Faulkton’s 
community hall which Dr. Schmidt sent with his letter, a build- 
ing which cost $40,000 and looks as if it cost even more than 
that sum. Foncannon Post provided the building for its town, 
of course, and Dr. Schmidt tells how the post did it 
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Here Past Commander MacDonald 
answers Washington's greeting from 
West Quoddy Head in Maine, the 


country s eastern jumping off place 


stamp, which will be used in sending 
each member a list of all other mem- 
bers) are: A. K. Hoover, Box 161, Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa; John M. Danko, Ridge 
and South Streets, Freeland, Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul J. Kent, 14 Bacon Road, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts; Leon R. 
Denis, Box 144, Schofield Barracks Station, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Edgar A. Smith, 144 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Step Keeper is wondering whether the club is going to 
enroll many other members or whether he was correct in his 
surmise that former Second A. E. F-.ers are too busy making 
present-day pictures to want to dig out their negatives of a 
year and a half ago. He knows, however, that the Second A. 
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E. F. had hundreds of good professional, semi-professional and 
amateur camera men who took stills and movies on shipboard, 
in Paris and all through Europe. Many of them today are 
sending to the Step Keeper photographs which tell stories of 
what their posts are doing 

Perhaps no Second A. E. F. camera man had better and 
worse luck with his pictures than did Earle Root of Galva, 
Illinois. His best luck was with the pictures he made on ship- 
board, notably one sunset scene made aboard the S. S. Caronia 
which was reproduced in the Monthly for September. Mr. 
Root’s worse luck came when four film packs (size 22 by 414), 
containing exposures of views he 
made on an airplane flight from 
Amsterdam to Berlin and a two- 
day steamer trip on the Rhine, 
went astray at the Hotel Prima, 

rue de Trevisse in Paris. Fel- 
low travelers delivered the packs 
to the hotel, but when Mr. Root 
called for them the clerk told 
him someone had already claimed 
them 

“Some other Second A. E. F 
camera man probably got these 
by mistake,” Mr. Root says. “He 
would certainly like to return 
them to me. Please call the roll 
of the Second A. E. F. kodakers 
and let’s see if my lost pictures 
won’t come back to me.” 


Brokers’ Post 


A WAY back in 1848, the grow- 
ing town of Chicago adopted 
two town ordinances, both con- 
sidered highly important. One 
barred pigs from running about 
the streets; the other prohibited 
shooting in the business district, 
regardless of the purpose. In the 
same year the Chicago Board of 
Trade was organized. When the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in his- 
torical mood, celebrated its eight- 
ieth anniversary not long ago, 
it was Board of Trade Post of 
The American Legion which had 
charge of planning and carrying 
out the celebration. Legionnaire 
William C. Eaton, of the post 
committee which arranged the 
celebration, tells the Step Keeper: 
“Board of Trade Post has in 
its drum and bugle corps sixteen 
grain and cotton brokers who 
trade in the grain and cotton pits 
Our post extends a hearty wel- 
come to any Legionnaire to visit the ‘world’s largest grain ex- 
change.’ Our members will gladly take visiting Legionnaires 
to the exchange hall where the grain and cotton markets are 
functioning and will explain all about it.” 


rector of the campaign. 


Comrades hip 


to sixty Legionnaires of the drum and bugle corps of 
Board of Trade Post of Chicago had a wonderful time at 
the San Antonio national convention in October. It was the 
corps’ first trip to a national convention, and the outfit was 
wearing a brand new uniform. Everybody was buoyantly happy 
when the special train pulled out of San Antonio on its home- 
ward trip. There had been receptions and entertainments at 
all the cities along the route on the way down to San Antonio. 
Other entertainment was planned for the trip back, including 
sight-seeing tours in a series of cities, starting with Houston 
and New Orleans, which had extended offers of hospitality. 
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When Anton A. Schneider, 1928 Commander of Hor- 
icon (Wisconsin) Post bet his successor the post 
wouldn't top its 1928 enrollment in its first 1929 
campaign, the new Commander appointed him di- 


Putting the outfit over the 
top, he lost his bet. The picture shows him paying 
the penalty the bet provided. 








Board of Trade Post’s drum corps was in the midst of its 
sight-seeing in Houston when word came to it that Houston 
Legionnaires were conducting the funeral of Legionnaire Max 


Becker. Abandoning their Houston tours, the uniformed Chi- 
cago Legionnaires marched with full ranks in the funeral and 
provided military honors to the comrade they had never known 
in life. 

At New Orleans, a day later, Post Commander Jack Fisher 
received a telephone call during a luncheon being tendered to 
the visiting drum corps by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
His post’s service officer, David Stark, was calling from Marine 
Hospital, from the bedside of 
Frank Gilbert, a member of the 
Chicago post who had long been 
a patient in the New Orleans 
hospital. 

‘Gilbert is near death,” Stark 
told Fisher. “He has begged his 
doctors to permit him to be taken 
back to Chicago so that he may 
see his mother and his son. It 
probably is his last request.” 

When the Chicago post left 
New Orleans that night, a club 
car had been transformed into a 
hospital ward. Frank Gilbert lay 
on his cot in the car, while his 
fellow Legionnaires stood watch 
by turns. Medical care was given 
the patient as the train rushed 
northward. It seemed to those 
who watched that Gilbert grew 
progressively better. Being with 
his old friends and the prospect 
of seeing his mother and son did 
more than medicine. 

At the end of the rapid trip 
from New Orleans to Chicago 
Board of Trade Post Legionnaires 
were deeply moved by the reunion 
of the Gilbert family. And when 
Gilbert, after greeting his mother 
and son from his stretcher in the 
Chicago railway station, was 
rushed by ambulance to May- 
wood Hospital of the Veterans 
Bureau, a group of Board of 
Trade Post Legionnaires went 
with him to make arrangements 
for his further care. 


Zinntas 


HE retired captain of the 

British Navy who reported 
to the Step Keeper that he had 
had great luck growing zinnias 
in England from the seeds he got 
last spring from Pasadena Post of The American Legion may 
now compare experiences with Legionnaire J. William Keithan 
of Sunbury (Pernsylvania) Post and Legionnaire J. B. Pear- 
man of LeRoy S. Mead Post of Closter, New Jersey. Hear 
Mr. Keithan first. He writes: 

“After getting the Busch Garden seeds in the spring I 
planted them in flats, and after sprouting them transplanted 
them in other flats. By the time they were ready to set out in 
the lot I had 1,300 seedlings. Can anyone who ordered the 
packets match that? I gave away about two hundred seedlings 
and kept the rest myself, putting each variety in separate rows 
about 150 feet long. They grew, and then some. I think I lost 
only fifteen plants out of the lot. They certainly were a pic- 
ture, the flowers on stems a foot and a half long, the plants 
four and five feet tall. My largest flower measured five and 
three-quarters inches across. I would have had a larger one if 
someone hadn’t raided my patch one evening, taking all the 
largest ones I had. No bull! This last fall, at our flower show, 
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incidentally held in our Legion hall, I made a display of my 
flowers. There were approximately eight hundred blooms in 
my exhibit and, needless to say, I won all honors in my class. 
Let’s hear from some of the others who grew the flowers.” 

\nd this from Mr. Pearman: “I am glad I was one of the 
seven hundred Legionnaires who sent for a packet of zinnia 
seeds from the Busch Gardens. Thanks to these seeds, we 
enjoyed a mass of 


the site for the building in a beautifully wooded section of a 
park. Joe Carson Post is very proud of the architecture of its 
new building. It follows the styles of the Colonial period, much 
favored recently in country club architecture 

“Our building is ideally adapted to the needs of any average 
post,” writes Past Commander J. A. Porter. “We departed 
from the usual forms and other posts may find in our hut a 
result worth studying 
when making building 





magnificent blooms of 





many hues and colors 
allsummer long. There 
were many unusual 
shades of scarlet, deep 
yellow, terra cotta and 
old rose. Legionnaires 
who come this way, 
through Bergen Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, next 
summer, are cordially 
invited to enjoy a 
passing glimpse of 
these gorgeous zinnias 
in bloom. I am grate- 
ful to Pasadena Post 
for its co-operation 
in distributing the 


seeds.” 








plans of their own.” 


Getting Set 
HREE quarters 
of a million men 

and three hundred 

thousand women can 
do a lot of things 
working together dur- 
ing a whole year 

What those things 

shall be was deter- 

mined in the first 
week of December at 

National Headquar- 

ters of The American 

Legion and The 

American Legion 

















Colontal Hut 


N' JBODY knew 
4 N for a long time 
the name of the citi- 
zen who presented 
$11.000 to the club- 
house building fund of Joe Carson Post of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
The gift was made through a trust company and it was only 
after the building had been completed that it became generally 
known that the donor was Waite Phillips, multi-millionaire oil 
man. Inspired by the gift, Tulsa’s city commission provided 


Joe Carson Post of Tulsa, Oklahoma, started building this clubhouse when 

a citizen, who specified his name should not be revealed, made a contribu- 

Later it became known that the donor was Waite Phillips, 
wealthy Oklahoma oil producer 


tion of $11,000. 


Auxiliary in Indian- 
apolis when the Com- 
manders and Adju- 
tants of all the De- 
partments of the Le- 
gion took part in one 
conference while the 
Presidents and Secretaries of all the Departments of the 
Auxiliary held another conference, all their own. At these two 
conferences, plans in detail were agreed upon for conducting 
the principal activities of both the Legion and the Auxiliary 
during 1929, for doing the things which the national conven 





Legionnaires elected to membership in the Forty and Eight in New Jersey aren't anxious to be initiated at wrecks 
held at department conventions, remembering what happened to this quintet of goofs, who were put over the box- 
car bumps at the annual convention held in Trenton. The tailoring of the costumes followed flapper fashions 
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tions of the Legion and the Auxiliary held at San Antonio in 
October decreed should be done. 

By the time this is read, eight weeks after the conferences, the 
Legionnaires and Auxiliares of every State will know most of 
the plans made at those conferences. Commanders and Ad- 
jutants, Presidents and Secretaries, will have communicated to 
their posts and units the activities which will receive con- 
centrated attention from everybody in 1929. And by the time 
this is read, the national effort should be under way. 


The Disabled and Orphans First 


HE Indianapolis conferences made it plain that work for 
the disabled and for the orphans of World War service 
men continues to rank above all 


philanthropic citizens to establish scholarships for the remainder 
of the orphans in each State at secondary schools, colleges, 
technical schools and similar institutions. This plan was ap- 
proved by the National Executive Committee of The American 
Legion in May, 1927. 


Peace and P reparedness 


ATIONAL Commander McNutt in his address to the 
Legion conference reiterated his belief in the necessity of 

the passage by Congress of the bill authorizing construction of 
fourteen additional cruisers for the Navy, regardless of what- 
ever action might be taken by the United States on the multi- 
lateral treaties. Mrs. Ficklen also expressed this viewpoint to 
the Auxiliary conference and de- 





other activities in both the Legion 


scribed the plans for holding the 





and the Auxiliary. National Com- 
mander McNutt and Mrs. Ficklen 
both emphasized this in addresses, 
and John Thomas Taylor, vice 
chairman of the National Legisla- 
tive Committee, and Watson B. 
Miller, chairman of the National 
Rehabilitation Committee, outlined 
the changes in laws and regulations 
and the hospital construction plans 
which must be carried through be- 
fore the Government will have fully 
performed its duty to the disabled 
men in and out of hospitals. 

Miss Emma C. Puschner, Nation- 
al Director of Child Welfare, men- 
tioning the difficulties of carrying 
on the present Legion child welfare 
program for direct relief with the 
funds available, urged that depart- 
ments do everything possible to ob- 
tain the enactment in their States 
of the basic child welfare laws 
which the Legion advocates, laws 
which will help thousands of chil- 
dren now deprived of rightful privi- 
leges. Miss Puschner stated that 
legislatures will be in session in 
forty-four States early this year. 
She expressed the hope that in each 








fourth National Defense Conference 
in Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of The American Legion 
Auxiliary and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. This confer- 
ence, to be attended by representa- 
tives of thirty women’s organiza- 
tions, is expected to give to Con- 
gress and to the American people 
in understandable and forceful ex- 
pression of the belief of a ma- 
jority of American women in the 
moderate policy of preparedness 
which is embodied in the programs 
of the Legion and the Auxiliary 
Both the Legion and the Auxiliary 
will continue to work in 1929 for 
the enactment of the Universal 
Draft Bill, Commander McNutt 
and Mrs. Ficklen emphasized 
The formation of local commit- 
tees on national defense by each 
Legion post will be one means by 
which the Legion will carry on its 
1929 preparedness program, Na- 
tional Commander McNutt stated 


Child Safety Campaign 
AN SOWERS, Director of the 











State Legionnaires and Auxiliares 





National Americanism Com- 





would obtain the passage of the 
measures which her committee has 
outlined as a fundamental legisla- 
tive program for children. 


Scholarships for Orphans 
M “408 General P. C. Harris, 


retired, told the Commanders and Adjutants of the 
educational needs of orphaned children of men who died in the 
war which the Legion is trying to meet through new legisla- 
tion. General Harris was Adjutant General of the Army dur- 
ing the World War, one of the principal military figures in 
America’s war effort. Since his retirement he has been serving 
as chairman of the Legion’s special national committee on the 
education of war orphans. In his Indianapolis addresses he 
stated that the Veterans Bureau in 1921 had on its rolls the 
names of 14,267 war orphans, most of them comparatively 
young. Until the Legion’s national committee began its work, 
governmental provisions for the care and education of these 
children ceased when they attained the age of 18. Through the 
work of the Legion committee, the Director of the Veterans 
Bureau was authorized to continue allowances, under certain 
conditions, for war orphans up to the age of 21. To supple- 
ment this authorization, General Harris’s committee is asking 
all Legion agencies to seek the enactment by each State legis- 
lature of a law providing scholarships in State educational in- 
stitutions for approximately half the number of war orphans 
living in the State, and to make appeals to patriotic and 
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The threshold of the clubhouse of San Diego 

(California) Post, a building that was the cen- 

ter of the Panama-California Exposition in 

1915. Each winter, among its many activities, 

San Diego Post conducts a series of public lec- 
tures in its clubhouse 





mission, outlined to the Department 
Commanders and Adjutants plans 
for greatly extending the Legion's 
Junior baseball program in 1929 and 
for conducting a national children’s 
safety campaign. The safety cam- 
paign will follow the methods 
proved successful last year in Wis- 
consin, where posts erected roadside signs bearing slogans ap- 
pealing to motorists to drive carefully. In Wisconsin also 
posters were placed about cities and towns and Legionnaires 
gave safety talks in schools. Mr. Sowers stated that in addition 
to the baseball and safety programs, the National Americanism 
Commission would do all it could to induce posts to co-operate 
with Boy Scouts, especially sponsoring Legion Boy Scout troops 


Membership G ain 


4 RANK E. SAMUEL, Assistant National Adjutant, told the 
Indianapolis conference that the Legion, beginning 1029 
with the largest advance membership in its history, will conduct 
a nation-wide “Kentucky Derby” membership race in which 
all departments of the Legion and the Auxiliary will take part. 
The idea of the contest is based on the fact that the 1929 na- 
tional convention will be held in Louisville, Kentucky, famed 
as the Kentucky Derby city. The race will start on January 
2d and end at 2 p. m., Saturday, May 18th, the actual day and 
hour of the fifty-fifth annual Kentucky Derby at Churchill 
Downs in Louisville. 
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Mr. Samuel explained that each of fifty-four Legion depart- 
ments had been assigned the name of a horse which won one 
of the fifty-four Kentucky Derbies. Assignments were made 
alphabetically—Alabama taking the name of Reighcount, the 
winner of the 1928 Derby, Wyoming the name of the winner of 
the first Derby of fifty-four years ago. Positions of all depart- 
ments were to be determined by their membership standings 
January 2d—the department with the best percentage getting 
the pole position, the department with the lowest 
taking the rail position. Winners will be -_ 
determined on the basis of the percentage a 
of 1929 membership quota attained 
by the departments at the closing 
hour of the race. National Head- 
quarters will issue frequent 
bulletins showing the relative 
positions of all the depart- 
ments. As the race nears 
its end it is expected the 
whole Legion will be 
watching from the stands. 








An Idea Grows 


F ALL the American 

Legion ambulances in 
the country were to answer 
a single call, there would 
be a great din of sirens and 
jangling of bells. The story of 
the ambulance of Cecil Post of 
Elkton, Maryland, in this issue re- 
minds the Step Keeper of nine other 
posts which have provided ambulances for 
their towns and he is sure many other posts 
have done so without telling the outside 
world about it. 

Harrison Post of Smyrna, Delaware, pro- 
vided the ambulance that is possibly the 
grandfather of all other Legion ambulances. 


SRE Se — 


This detail from James Fitzgerald 
Post of Augusta, Maine, cut in 
one day enough wood to keep a dis- 
abled service man f 
children warm all winter 


The story of its ambulance enterprise was published in The 
American Legion Weekly for June 5, 1925. 

Alfred E. Babcock Post of Albany, Oregon, was one of the 
first posts to borrow the ambulance idea from the Delaware 
outfit. Post members pledged $500 and raised additional funds 
to give its town its first ambulance. In Havre de Gras, Mary- 
land, Joseph L. Davis Post raised $6,000 for an ambulance 
which it presented to Havre de Gras Hospital. The post also 

built a garage for the ambulance. Attleboro 

(Massachusetts) Post provided an ambulance 

ie, to match its town’s new hospital. Ames- 
bury (Massachusetts) Post sponsored 
an ambulance project at a town 
meeting and all citizens got be- 
hind the post and helped put 
the project over. Sussex Post 
of Georgetown, Delaware, 
provided an ambulance 
which for several years 
has been carrying pa- 
tients to hospitals with- 
in a radius of forty 
miles of its town. Blue 

Ridge Post of Hacketts- 

town, New Jersey, got 

contributions from 475 
persons in its campaign 
which procured a com- 
munity ambulance. 
Fred A. Snyder Post of North- 

ampton, Pennsylvania, raised 
$6,161 in eighteen days and bought 
an ambulance which made thirteen 
local trips and eight out-of-town trips in 
the first two months of operation. Harry 
Snyder Post of Cape May, New Jersey, 
provided its town with an ambulance when 
the need for it became evident following the 
collapse of an ocean-side amusement pier, 
an accident in which many excursionists 
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Ten minutes after a wall of Legionnaire T. M. Carlson's grocery store collapsed in Mora, Minnesota, twenty 


Legionnaires of Mora Post were moving the stock into a vacant building. 


In three hours, Mr. Carlson was 


serving his customers in his new store 
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A few moments after this picture was taken, the bugler sounded the call to fall in, and these robust children lined up for 
the parade that preceded St. Petersburg (Florida) Post's show, “‘Legion Sunshine,’’ given for the benefit of the post's hos- 
pital for crippled children. Three hundred children took part in the play 


were injured. All sorts of conveyances had to be used to carry 
the injured to hospitals in other cities 


( roing Mustcal 


HERE is an impression among some Legion posts which 
have not organized bands or drum and bugle corps that the 
posts which have “gone musical” did so because they were 
lucky enough to have among their members a full quota of 
musicians. Many posts haven’t progressed musically beyond a 
post quartette because they figured they couldn’t develop 
drummers and buglers without years of practice. To these 
non-musical posts, Francis Findlay Post of Ogdenburg, New 
York, says that it doesn’t take years to make a drum and bugle 
corps and it points to its own forty-nine-piece corps as proof. 
A glance at the photograph Post Adjutant R. Roger Orr sends 
would convince anyone that the Ogdenburg outfit is just what 
Mr. Orr says it is—as snappy a looking outfit as there is in the 
Legion. And seeing the picture, anyone would take Mr. Orr’s 
word for the musical 
ability it developed in 
a single year 
“We were lucky to 
have as our instructor, 
Professor S. V. Tom- 
kins, a former mem- 
ber of Sousa’s Band,” 
relates Mr. Orr. 
“Under his direction, 
lawyers became fifers, 
physicians became 
drummers and mer- 
chants learned to toot 
a bugle. Of course, it 
took months, but in 
a much shorter time 
than anyone would 
have foreseen the 
outfit was doing its 
stuff like old timers. 
Most of those who 
today are getting the 
even beat out of the 
drums and the clear 
round notes out of the 


ing tunes out of the 
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Omaha Post's polo team, which would like to have an American Legion 
National Polo Tournament at Louisville during the 1929 national conven- 
bugles and the shrill- tion. Legion polo teams in Seattle, Washington, Brooklyn, New York, 


and Pierre, South Dakota, are other possible entries 


fifes knew nothing about these musical instruments when they 
joined the drum corps. 

“The corps has twelve snare drums, thirteen fifes and twenty- 
two bugles in addition to the bass drum and cymbals. The 
uniform is of dark maroon trimmed with gold braid, cut in 
military style, Sam Browne belts, riding breeches, leather 
puttees and a shining steel helmet. We spent $3,000 on uni- 
forms and musical instruments 

“Since the day the corps headed the Memorial Day parade 
in its new uniforms, it has been called upon repeatedly to play 
in public. The town is proud of it.” 


When Spectal Dehwvery Fat/s 


Ww soe B. MILLER, chairman of the National Re- 
habilitation Committee of The American Legion, 710 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C., asks service men not to 
use special delivery stamps in sending letters addressed to his 
committee, especially if the letters are addressed to individuals. 
The postoffice officials 
will frequently refuse 
to deliver special de- 
livery mail unless it 
is signed for by the 
individual to whom it 
is addressed and con- 
siderable delay is like- 
ly to result if the in- 
dividual addressed 
happens to be away 
from Washington. 


The Roll Call 


HIS issue of the 

Monthly achieves 
a new record. Every 
contributor to it is a 
Legionnaire. The Step 
Keeper has been call- 
ing the roll of Le- 
gionnaire _contribut- 
ors, issue by issue, but 
never before has his 
roll-call included every 
name found on (Con- 
tinued on page 79) 
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An AWARD for 


POST HISTORIANS 


OU donot seem 
to be seeking 
the office of Na- 
tional Historian, 

so we shall recommend 
that the Constitution be 
amended to provide for 
such an office,” said Dan 
Steck, now United States 
Senator from Iowa and 
then chairman of the 
Legion’s Committee on 
Constitutional Amend- 
ments at the Cleveland 
Convention in 1920. That 
is how the amendment 
came to be proposed after 
having been submitted by 
National Headquarters. 
National Adjutant Lemuel 
Bolles had asked me to 
advocate the amendment 
before the committee, as 
during the past six months 
I had acted in an advisory 
capacity and as acting Na- 
tional Historian. Many 
if not most of the depart- 
ments and probably of the 
posts had provided for 
such an official, and from 
the very commencement 
of the functioning of Na- 
tional Headquarters the 
need of some such office 
had become evident. I 
had been elected Depart- 
ment Historian of Massa- 
chusetts while serving as 
Historian of Wellesley 
Post. I had gone to Cleve- 
land as a delegate from 
Massachusetts, and in due 
course had appeared be- 
fore Steck’s committee, 
which I found had already 
determined not to recom- 
mend the amendment pro- 
posed by Headquarters. 

I suggested to Head- 
quarters that there be an 
officer designated as In- 
spector General, whose duties should include those which might 
fall to a National Historian, and who should be responsible for 
the arrangement and preservation of records of the archives at 
National and Department Headquarters, as well as having other 
duties, and had not myself contemplated appointment or election 
to any national office. 

The first duty I had been called to perform while acting in an 
advisory capacity was the preparation of the bulletins which 
were issued by the National Adjutant in 1920, suggesting plans 
lor preserving records of department and post archives and col- 
lecting materials which would be needed by post and department 
historians of the future, and outlining what a history should be, 
and I had made many suggestions to National Headquarters 
along the lines which I had been following in Massachusetts. 
The policy then adopted has been continued. 

The Legion during the past ten years has obtained its growth 
and prestige from its persistent adherence to the principles of 
Its founders, but not without suffering more than one minor 
Crisis. Some of our most enthusiastic members of the early 
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By Eben Putnam 





Allentown (Pennsylvania) Legionnaires have in this photo- 
graph an accurate record of how they dressed their city in 
the national colors 


years have gone to their 
great reward; others, tem 

porarily piqued by failure 
to convert the whole mem 
bership to their own ideas, 
dropped out from active 
participation and even 
surrendered their Legion 
membership. Thus there 
was during the first six or 
seven years a constant 
change in membership and 
official personnel, both in 
posts and departments, 
with consequent loss of 
records and knowledge of 
the details of former activ- 
ities. Fortunately National 
Headquarters from the 
start had seen the impor- 
tance of obtaining docu- 
ments and other data re- 
lating to the activities of 
departments and posts. 
With the gradual settling 
down of Legion policies 
and activities there came 
a permanency of organiza 

tion and membership, and 
from this arose a desire in 
the posts and in the de- 
partments to record in 
some enduring manner the 
story of the Legion as 
developed locally. 

The duty of the Na 
tional Historian is to co 
ordinate the work of post 
and department historians 
and advise and help when- 
ever possible. This duty 
has been followed con- 
sistently and with ever 
increasing satisfactory re- 
sults. There have been 
discouragements, and 
these discouragements 
have been experienced not 
only by the National His- 
torian but by the Depart- 
ment and Post Historians. 
Those historians who read 
these lines will fully appreciate this statement. However, today 
the generality of our members and the majority of our posts 
realize the value and necessity of having a working historian on 
the job, and give real support where formerly there was no sup- 
port and little encouragement. ; 

Many enthusiastic post historians began the compilation of 
post histories but never completed their work. Their successors 
perhaps were unable to carry on, or had to begin anew. Yet 
from time to time National Headquarters has received on deposit 
or been shown admirable compilations complete for certain 
periods, or on the road to completion. 

It seems that what is needed is official recognition by the 
National Convention of work done in this line, and some sub- 
stantial reward for work well done. The compilation of a post 
history is not the work of a day or a month; it is the work often 
of years, and certainly cannot be completed in less than a single 
term of office. 

At the last Executive Committee meeting the offer of the 
National Historian to establish an award (Continued on page 46) 
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T WAS Christmas night, and no one 
was entering more seriously into 
the pleasures of the occasion than 
Buck Grant, good citizen and 

Legionnaire. Santa Claus had treated 
him royally. The good wife seemed 
equally well pleased. Dinner had been 
utterly satisfving—turkey with all the 
trimmings, and Buck does so love to 

sit up to the table at least three times 

a day! 

But all wasn’t right. Seven o’clock 
brought a ring on the telephone. ‘Hos- 
pital calling Mr. Grant,” came the 
voice. ‘“There’s been a serious automo- 
bile accident near Rising Sun and the 
doctor believes if the boy can be got toa 
Baltimore hospital right away there’ll be 
a chance for him. Will you drive the am- 
bulance?”’ 

Gone in a twinkling of an eve all the visions 
of a comfortable evening at home. Ahead a hard 
evening’s work under high pressure, for Rising Sun 
happened to be just seventeen miles from the Grant 
Home in Elkton and Baltimore nearly fifty-three beyond that. 

“Sure,” Buck replied, “I’ll take care of it. On my way now.” 

Jumping into his own car, he hurried to the garage where the 
ambulance was housed, rolled it out and was off on his errand of 
mercy. 

“Great, Buck!’ complimented the doctor as Buck brought the 
ambulance to a stop. ‘“There’s still a chance for this boy if we 
can make as good time into Baltimore. I’ve had two traffic 
officers sent out to clear the roads for us. Now step on it and see 
what you can do!” 

Dashing madly through the night, with the two officers open- 
ing up the road, they ate up the miles to Baltimore. Reaching 
the outskirts of the city, they found all of the holiday traffic 
ready blocked for them on the streets that lead to the hospital. 

They reached the hospital at exactly 8:40 p.m., just an hour and 
forty minutes after Buck had received the call for help. Not his 
fault if the trip were in vain, as it proved to be. He had done his 
part well. 

That’s only one of many such instances that could be related. 
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These men, members of Cecil Post 
of the Legion of Elkton, Maryland, 
constitute the drivers’ crew of the 
community ambulance for which 
the post waged a successful money- 
raising campaign. The first two 
years of the ambulance’s service 
saw a total of 450 calls answered 





Take, for example, the night that Pat 
Maloney and Frank Hurn, Legionnaires 
both, made their thrilling trip to Phila- 
delphia. This time the call for help was 
not received until after midnight. An 
ambulance in a neighboring county had 
broken down and it was essential that the 
patient be got to a hospital as soon as 
possible. Arriving at the garage within ten 
minutes after they had received the call, the 
two men soon had the ambulance on the wa) 

In just a little over half an hour the thirty miles 
to the patient had been covered, the necessary trans 

fer made and the machine straightened away for 
Philadelphia. Just as dawn was breaking in the east the 
patient was being safely delivered at the hospital, the speed) 
assistance rendered by these Legionnaires having given him an- 
other fighting chance for life. 

Fine, vou say, but what of it? That’s what an ambulance is for, 
and any ambulance driver could tell of similar experiences. 

All of which is granted, but this particular ambulance happens 
to be owned and operated by Cecil Post of The American Legion, 
Department of Maryland, and the drivers are not paid profes- 
sional drivers, but active Legionnaires who have voluntarily as- 
sumed this arduous service free of charge to the people of their 
county, in addition to carrying on their own work. Here’s how 
it all came about: 

It was in February, 1926, that Cecil Post, realizing that one ol 
the big objectives of The American Legion is community service, 
sought to give practical expression to the idea. ; 

“Why not take on the job that would be of the most service 
to the people of Cecil County?” the members asked themselves. 

“But what is the biggest single need of the county?” 

Now, although Cecil is a thriving (Continued on page 64) . 
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Now-It-Can-Be-Told Club- 


LOWLY, reports of the present condition of the old 
training camps of war days, about which we have 
had many inquiries, are being made by Legionnaires 
who live near them, or may still be in service in them 
One of the World War veterans who is still working 
for Uncle Sam has sent us the unusual picture which appears 
on this page. He is J. M. Booe, a member of the Third M. P 
Company in Fort Lewis, Washington. Here is what Booe had 
to say: 
“After reading in Then and Now the accounts of what the 
wartime camps now look like and noting particularly the 
reference to the fireplace which is 


The Old Fir Tree Camp—Not All Soldiers 
Hiked—A Correction from the Philippines 
Leathernecks Fought Near Home 







Join the 


plenty of chow, from six to sixteen salvaged blankets per 
man—what could be sweeter in war times? 

“When they broke up the original Sunset (41st) Division at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in October, 1918, we were the lucky 
ones who formed the 148th Field Artillery, 166th Brigade 
Corps and Army Artillery. I can hardly say we had a picnic 
all of the time but compared to horse artillery, infantry and 
the poor benighted engineers, we fared well. We did quite a 
bit of counter battery work, cross-road targets, and can claim 
the honor of having shot out at least one of Wilhelm’s bridges 
on the well-remembered Bastille Day on the Marne 

“Unusual incidents? Lots of 
them. Of interest? I wonder 





ull that remains of the late Gen- 
eral Wood’s quarters in Camp 
Funston, Kansas, I thought I 
would send you a snap of a simi- 
lar relic of war days 

“The picture shows the fireplace 
of the Y. M. C. A. hut which was 
the center of off-duty activities in 
the Remount Depot at Camp 
Lewis, Washington, where the orst 
Division was trained. I suppose 
many a homesick rookie leaned 
ywainst this old fireplace in the 
days of 1917 and 1918. But this 
is the year 1928 and some of those 
homesick boys are back home 
again, while others failed to re- 
turn from the war 

“In September, 


1927, Camp 


Lewis was made a_ permanent 
irmy post and is now known as 
Fort Lewis. The old frame bar- 


racks are rapidly being replaced 
with the most modern brick bar- 
racks which will accommodate 
1,264 men and a permanent hos- 
pital is also being erected. About 
400 acres of the former reserva- 
tion have been transferred to the 
Veterans Bureau. 

“I put in part of my wartime 
hitch in the 158th Infantry at 











Among other things, I have always 
wondered who the general was- 

one of those three star kind—who 
ranked me out of a bidon of gas 
near Chery Chartreuve and who 
incidentally, selected the one sin- 
gle bidon containing drinking water 
out of a whole truck load of gaso- 
line. We pulled out while he was 
still instructing his orderly how to 
pour the supposed gasoline into 
the tank of his Pierce-Arrow and 
luckily he did not catch up with 
us that day!” 


HE query of Howard W. 

Derby in Then and Now in 
the September Monthly regarding 
the number of Philippine Scouts 
who saw service in France during 
the World War brought three re 
sponses, including a correction. In 
stating his case, Derby explained 
that “the Philippine Scouts is a 
constabulary, organized as a mili- 
tary body, the enlisted personnel 
being native and many of the offi 
cers American,” and went on to 
say that it was used for police 
duty and, while under direction of 
. the War Department and closely 








Camp Kearny, California, and 
part of it in Machine Gun Com- 
pany, rroth Infantry, 28th Di- 
vision, in the big show around 
Fismes and Fismettes and part of 
the Argonne.” 


ROBABLY it would be better 

- if the Company Clerk were to refer the question of eligi- 
bility for membership in the Then and Now Gang of A. H 
Crosby of George Beach Post at Fort Collins, Colorado, to the 
Gang itself. Wasn’t it bad enough for the foot soldiers in the 
war to put up with the birds who rode, without having one 
: the latter rub it in ten years later, as Crosby does in this 
etter 

_ “Thanks for the kind invitation in Then and Now to do a 
ttle advertising for the pick of the army: the motorized 
artillery. When the doughboys ploughed wearily along bottom- 
less toads, splattered by mud from all vehicles en route to St 
Mihie| and neighboring seaports, when the engineers swung 
pick and shovel on the ‘roads’ to Montfaucon and wondered 
when, if ever, their next meal would arrive. then it was that 
the motorized artillery sat on the world. Bokoo transportation, 
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Where once was bustling wartime activity, 
only the fireplace of the Remount Y. M. € 
hut in Camp Lewis, Washington, now stands 
as a memorial to the g1st Division. Soldier 


J. M. Booe of Fort Lewis took the picture 


connected with the Army in the 
islands, it was a distinct unit 

A No one other than a member of 
that organization, Legionnaire 
Oliver M. Land, major of the 57th 
Infantry of the Philippine Scouts, 
stationed at Fort Mills, Corre 
gidor, Philippine Islands, offers 
this long-distance enlightening correction: 

“At the time we entered the World War several officers of 
the Philippine Scouts were in the States on leave and were 
given commissions, and mest of them got across and saw action 
in France. Several others who in addition to their Scout com- 
missions held Reserve Corps commissions also got to France 
I know also of several Scouts officers who received their com- 
missions while serving as enlisted men in France. 

“The Philippine Scouts were not organized as a constabulary 
nor have they ever done police duty. They were organized 
first in 1899 as civilian scouts, but in 1901 were enlisted the 
same as other soldiers of the United States Army, organized 
into companies and battalions, armed, equipped, trained and 
used as Infantry. They may be used anywhere when ordered 
by the President. 
jI 








“At the present time they are organized into regiments of 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery and Infantry, a Medi- 
cal Regiment, a battalion of Engineers, a Signal Company, 
wagon companies, etc., doing the same duties and getting 
exactly the same training as other troops in the Army, and are 
maintained as a part of the United States Army. 

“The Philippine Scouts should not be confused with the 
Philippine Constabulary, a semi-military police force maintained 
by the Philippine Government and not a part of the Army. 

“IT have served with the Philippine Scouts for sixteen years 
and am a member of Oliver-Davis Post 
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following interesting account received from Legionnaire Karl 
M. Hensel of St. Paul, Minnesota: 

“IT was one of the men who did time on this side of the big 
pond during the World War, although, as it happens, I did get 
outside the boundaries of our country. My service as a private 
was with the 181st Company of the 15th Regiment of Marines 
which was stationed in Santo Domingo, and I was down on 
that island from February to September, 19109. 

“My company, of which the officers were Captain Jones 
First Lieutenant Norwood and Second Lieutenant Rowley, was 

stationed at Siebo, an outpost about 





of The American Legion here at Fort 


seventy miles from the coast. This set- 





Mills.” 


T FIRST glimpse, the picture on this 

page of the doughboy with the 
donkey or burro may appear to be an 
addition to our roster of outfit mascots. 
Which deduction may be true—but it is 
more than that. This print, together 
with three others, showing respectively 
an old French soldier with, presumably, 
this same donkey; a French refugee’s 
wagon on which are seated an old 
woman and a child, and a group of four 
doughboys with tin hats, slickers and 
gas masks at the alert, posed in front 
of what appears to be a hut made of 
saplings or possibly the revetment of a 
trench, was sent to us by Legionnaire 
Burton K. Harris of Saylesville, Rhode 
Island. He introduces himself as “ex- 








tlement was accessible only by ox-carts, 
mules and ‘shank’s mare.’ 

“The men in the picture which I am 
enclosing, wearing duty belts, were 
guards ‘chasing p:isoners.’ That is, they 
would each get four Spik prisoners from 
the garcel to carry refuse, police camp, 
chop wood and for other similar jobs 

“Two-thirds of our company were in 
the hills all of the time and occasionally 
ran across a band of gabajaroes or ban- 
dits. The regimental band made a tour 
of the camps and while visiting our 
camp, the major decided that the bands- 
men needed some exercise. So they went 
out into the hills and it was just their 
luck to run across a camp of bandits 
capturing quite a few of them. We hiked 
and hiked, looking for bandits, and then 
the bandsmen who led a soft life came 











first lieutenant, Battery B, 56th Artil- 





to our camp and copped the honors!” 





lery, C. A. C., and later captain, Battery 
B, 57th Artillery, C. A. C., manipulators 
of the good old 155 mm. G. P. F. guns.” 

His reason for sending the pictures is 
this: 

“Permit me to break into Then and 
Now as I have some vest-pocket kodak negatives which I 
should like to return to their owner. 

“In the fall of 1918 I stepped out of the Meuse-Argonne 
symphony for a day and left two or three rolls of vest-pocket 
film for developing and printing at a shop called the ‘Lumina 
Photographere,’ I believe, in Bar-le-Duc. When I got the 
negatives and prints some weeks later, I found among them 
eight prints which were not mine and I had no way of finding 
out to whom they belonged. 

“The four prints which I am enclosing are the best of the 
lot and may serve to bring out an identifying ex-soldier to whom 
I would gladly send all of the negatives of that roll of film.” 

While we were able 


to find its owner. 


Probably another mascot, but the 
main idea of showing this picture is 


tells about it on this page 


NCE or twice in these columns 
when, discussing wartime souvenirs 
it was subtly suggested that possibly 
some equipment which could not be 
classed strictly as souvenirs was smuggled 
home together with Equipment C and accessories which a 
generous Government permitted its discharged warriors to keep 
Such moral lapses can readily be charged to certain accepted 
customs adopted at the front—such as “salvaging” anything 
that wasn’t nailed down and charging to “lost in action” any 
surplus equipment, including condiment cans, which was dis- 
carded when it grew burdensome 
Personally we question some of the rumors we heard con- 
cerning men who, sporting their new discharge chevrons, ab- 
sent-mindedly walked off with such minor things as side arms 
band instruments, field desks and portable typewriters. But 
such rumors persist, including the one we once mentioned of 
the chap who added 


Burton K. Harris 





to reproduce only one 
of the four prints, we 
hope that the man 
who took this picture 
will step forward and 
claim his property 
and, incidentally, tell 
us about the donkey. 


UST as we sus- 

pected, there are 
pictures and stories of 
incidents in the camps 
in this country and 
the near-home  out- 
posts equally as inter- 
esting as the similar 
accounts of service 
overseas. Our special 
invitation in the Sep- 


ame wee on oer 
Po ee ye 
wa SU? 








his regimental stand- 
ard to his collection 
of souvenirs. 

It occurred to us 
that now, ten years 
after most of the men 
were discharged from 
service, we might take 
a now-it-can-be-told 
attitude and tell of 
some of these contra- 
band souvenirs and 
also . souvenirs not 
contraband which sur- 
vived the rigors of 
war with their owners. 

Thousands of treas- 
ured mementoes were 
lost in the shuffle, but 
other thousands came 








tember Monthly to 
the men who didn’t 
get across has already 
produced results. For 
instance, the picture 
on this page and the 
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Marine Corps, at Siebo, Santo Demingo 


through the entire 

clos period of service. We'd 
Although closer to home, the Marine regiments u hich Spent the war period alg an about 
in Santo Domingo were very much a part of the American forces. Above ec sitlgge ell a 
is the galley and mess hall of the 181st Company, 15th Regiment, U. S. ae Se eee 


are still in existence. 
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about any wounds they may have received in action, any lives 
they may have saved and such other interesting data. This 
class of mementoes might include such things as fountain pens, 
pencils, safety razors, portable typewriters, wrist watches, 
cameras and such like. 

All right, men! Step up and join the Now-it-can-be-told Club 


\ HILE we have been able to a great extent to continue by 

correspondence our work of returning lost souvenirs, some 
of the cases are not so easily handled. For instance, Legion- 
naire W. R. McCormack of Perry A. Johns Post of Corinth, 
Mississippi, tells us: 

“I would like to locate the one-time owner of a watch on the 
back of which is engraved the monogram ‘DRP.’ It appears 
that this watch was purchased in Greenville, South Carolina. 
and according to the inscription inside the back of the case had 
been presented to ‘Captain D. R. Palmer, Co. E,’ by his lieu- 
tenants, sergeants, corporals and a large number of privates, all 
of whose names are listed. 

“Tt is a very fine watch and was acquired in a rather unusual 
manner. I feel sure that the captain would like to recover it 
because of the fact that it had been a present from former 
members of his outfit.” 


§ bw picture which appears on this page will probably bring 
back memories to former warriors of the 28th and 35th 
Divisions and also to men of the 23d Engineers. The building. 
according to Legionnaire W. J. Andrews of Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, stood on the right, or east, bank of the River Aire in 
Varennes, France, which town both the 28th and 35th Divisions 
helped to capture during the early days of the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. We'll let Andrews tell about the building: 

“I was with Company K, 23d Engineers, an ‘orphan outfit’ 
which was adopted by the First Army Corps troops and sta- 
tioned in Varennes, France. Our company headquarters was 
located in a somewhat shell-shocked chateau at the eastern end 
of a bridge across the Aire River—its picture is enclosed 


“1 THEN and NOW }« 


“According to reports we then received, this building is sup- 
posed to have been the shelter of King Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette of France at the time they were captured in June, 
1791, during their flight from Paris. 

“You will notice in the picture that the bridge is camouflaged 
or screened. The bridge miraculously escaped shell-fire and was 
an important link in the roads leading to Apremont, Exermont, 
Romagne and other important villages. At the right of the 
picture appears the shell-wrecked church. The picture was 
taken by our company photographer after the Armistice.” 

Varennes and the capture of Louis XVI were mentioned by 
Hilaire Belloc in his article, “The Argonne—1792,” in the 
Monthly of last October. Probably some student of French 
history can confirm or correct the report of Legionnaire An- 
drews that this particular building was the one in which their 
Majesties were held before being returned to Paris. 


SEVERAL times it has be@n the Company Clerk’s pleasure to 

help in the settlement of debts contracted during the war— 
small ones in most cases, but showing that veterans don’t for- 
get help rendered to them in a time of great need. Harold A. 
Cook of Cleveland, Ohio, reports that he owes a debt of this 
kind and wants our assistance in returning the loan. He says: 

“IT would like very much to locate the sergeant who occupied 
a bed next to mine in Base Hospital No. 14 in France. He had 
been a prisoner in a German camp and had been wounded, 
having a compound fracture of one leg caused by a high ex- 
plosive shell ° 

“If I remember rightly his name was Harbold or something 
like that and his home was in Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania. This 
sergeant lent me a dollar which was a large sum to me at that 
time and I would like to repay him 

“I would like also to hear from the lieutenant, a colored 
medical officer, who was stationed at the same base and who 
used to spend his pay on us patients for smokes, chocolates 
cookies and other much-appreciated treats. 

“T hope this will reach both of (Continued on page 76) 





The cellars of the above building, one of the few that remained partly habitable in Varennes, France, served as 


a wartime headquarters for Company K, 23d Engineers. 


The house is reported to have sheltered Louis XVI 


and Marie Antoinette, captured during their flight from Paris in June, 1791, states W. J. Andrews of Santa 


Rosa, California, who furnished the picture. 
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The Aire River is in the foreground 
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USELESS 
A youth who saw only the practical 
side of life had married an esthetic girl, 
and they were on their honeymoon in 
beautiful California. 
“Oh, just look at that beautiful curv- 
ing shoreline!” she cried in ecstacy. 
“Veah,” he grumbled. “If them 
curves was took out of there we could 
get to Los Bobos in an hour an’ a half.” 
. 


Too Late 


The } speeding automobile with the 
meek-looking little 

man at the wheel 
roared through the 
traffic signal at 
forty miles an hour. 
After much sprint- 
ing, a traffic cop 
succeeded in steer- 
ing his motorcycle 
in front of the car and bringing it to 
a halt. 

“Don’t you know when to stop?” he 
bellowed. The little man sighed. 

“T guess not,” he said plaintively. “I 
got married this morning.” 








Worps AND MusIc 

“Joe is a lazy cuss.” 

“T’ll say he is. He’s so lazy that he 
installed a phonograph in the bathroom 
so he could play Caruso records while 
he was taking his morning bath.” 


LINGUIST 

A certain fighter who shall here be 
nameless, but who is famed as decrying 
his opponents’ victories, was planning a 
long trip. 

“So you're going on a boxing tour of 
the world, eh?” asked a friend. “Do 
you think you'll know how to get along 
in foreign countries?” 

“Sure,” the pug answered confident- 
ly. “I can holler ‘Foul!’ in ten lan- 
guages already.” 


TESTIMONIAL 


“Which is your favorite cigarette?” 
inquired the hostess, as she opened the 
humidor. 

“Sorry,” returned her prominent guest 
firmly, “but I’m not talking for publi- 
cation this evening.” 


His ONE AND ONLY 

A couple of young doctors, neither of 
whose practices kept them out of bed 
nights, met on the street. 

“Well,” the first asked with attempt- 
ed cheerfulness, “how’s business?” 

“Oh,” said the other glumly, “he’s 
all right—damn it!” 
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REALISM 

The summer night was terrifically hot, 
and all who could not find relief other- 
wise were sleeping on newspapers in the 
park. Among them was an actor of the 
old school, temporarily “at liberty.” 

Toward morning a _ sultry breeze 
sprang up, just enough to scatter the 
stray bits of paper, several of which blew 
into the old actor’s face. He awoke sud- 
denly, with memories stirred of the stage 
snow storms of former days. 

“My God!” he muttered. “’Tis a 
wild and stormy night. Heaven help the 
poor sailors—”’ 

Then he froze to death. 


LUNCHEONETTE 


“T hear Jones fell down on his phar- 
macy examination.” 

“Ves—he got mixed on the difference 
between a club and a western sandwich.” 


ONLY TEPID 

“T suppose,” a father remarked, “now 
that your boy is out of college, he ex- 
pects to set the world on fire.” 

“No,” the second father differed 
gloomily. “From all indications I be- 
lieve he’s going to be perfectly satisfied 
with just warming a chair.” 


TrME TO RETIRE 

“I’m quitting,” .the traffic cop an- 
nounced, laying down his badge 

“What’s wrong?” asked the chief in 
surprise. “You’re doing your duty all 
right.” 

“Yeah, I’ve done my best, but now 
my wife’s learning to drive and I’m 
quitting before I’m made a fool of.” 


CONSOLATION 


An athlete and a a philosophe r once went 
swimming. That is, 
the athlete went 
swimming, while 
the philosopher con- 
tented himself with 
sitting on the bank 
and watching him. 
But the swimmer 
got a cramp and 
found himself in trouble. 

“Help! Help!” he yelled. 
down for the third time!” 

“Well,” said the philosopher, finding 
himself a fresh spear of grass to chew, 
“three’s the lucky number.” 





“I’m going 


THE ARTS 
“Sold anything lately, old man?” asked 
the artist. 
“Yep,” replied the writer. 
yesterday.” 


“Oil stove 





A NOsE FoR Furs 
“Ts he a good rabbit dog?” inquired 
the hunter, after inspecting the animal 
“T'll say he is!” the dealer replied 
with pride. “You should have seen the 
way he went after my wife’s new seal- 
skin coat!” 


Ho, Ho, Ho! 


“Where’s that good-for-nothing excuse 
for a man I call my husband?” de- 
manded an irate wife. “I want to tell 
him just what I think of him, and, be- 
lieve me, when I get through with that 
worm—” 

“He’s in the master bedroom, ma- 
dame,” interrupted the maid. 


PROGRESS 


“You remember Grace Simpson, who 
said she’s married the Perfect Man?” 

“Yes, what about her?” 

“She’s just been telling me how much 
he’s improved since she married him.” 


THE NERVIEST PERSON 

Mr. Piffle was a man of notoriously 
poor sales resist- 
ance. Anybody with 
anything to dispose 
of could get rid of 
it on Piffle and the 
fact became well 
known throughout 
the neighborhood 
One day he opened 
the door in response to a ring, to be 
confronted by a brisk, businesslike in 
dividual. 

“I wish to ask you, sir,” began the 
caller, “if you are bothered with corns 
and callouses.” 

“Why—e terribly,” replied 
Piffe, knowing his weakness. 

“All right, then, here are some old 
safety razor blades,” returned the 
stranger, thrusting a package into his 
hands and hurrying away 











THe Day oF SPECIALIZATION 


A colored man was brought into court 
charged with stealing chickens. He had 
pleaded guilty and received sentence 
when the judge asked how it was that 
he had been able to lift the fowls from 
right under the window of the owners 
house when there was a savage dog in 
the yard. 

“It wouldn’t be no use, jedge,” said 
the culprit, “to try to ’splain dis thing 
to you a-tall. Ef you was to try it like 
as not you'd get yo’ hide full of shot 
an’ you wouldn’ get no chickens, nuther 
Ef you want to engage in any rascality 
jedge, you better stick to de bench 
whah you am familiar.” 
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Lieutenant General 
Robert Lee Bullard 
who was in command 
of 2nd Army, A. E. F. 
on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1918 


Reach 
for a 
Lucky 
instead 
of a 
Sweet. 


‘An army man 


oo 


peer by 
Opbert dee Callarct? 


Lieutenant General 


Robert Lee Bullard 


“General de Braack, one of Napoleon’s greatest 
cavalry leaders, said: ‘Smoke yourself and teach 
your men to smoke. It will comfort you and them 
under the greatest strain.’ One hundred years 
after de Braack, one million Americans fighting 
at the front in France and smoking Lucky Strikes 
found it to be true. Of course, I say reach for a 

instead of a sweet. An army man must 


Luck 
Besides keep fit and not be overweight.” 
RosBeERT LEE BULLARD 


The modern common sense way— 
reach for a Lucky instead of a fatten- 
ing sweet. Everyone is doing it—men 
keep healthy and fit, women retain a 
trim figure. 


Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skil- 
fully blended,then toasted to develop a 
flavor which is a delightful alternative 
for that craving for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from im- 
purities. 20,679 physicians recognize 
this when they say Luckies are less irri- 
tating than other cigarettes. Athletes, 
who must keep fit, testify that Luckies 
steady their nerves and do not harm 
their physical condition. That’s why 
Luckies have always been the favorite 
of those men who want to keep in tip- 
top shape and realize the danger of 
overweight. That’s why folks say: 
“It’s good to smoke Luckies.” 








A reasonable proportion of sugar in 
the diet is recommended, but the au- 
thorities are overwhelming that too 
many fattening sweets are harmful and 
that too many such are eaten by the 
American people. So, for moderation’s 
sake we say:— 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


“It’s toasted’ 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 





© 1929. The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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REVEILLE 
AND 


TABS 


Just after reveille—just be- 
fore taps—brush your teeth 
with Squibb’s Dental Cream 


You had good, healthy teeth 
when you joined the service. 
Keep them that way. Watch 
the treacherous acids that 
form at The Danger Line, and 
cause decay and _ irritation. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream fights 
these acids by depositing tiny 
particles of Milk of Magnesia 
right where they are needed. 
Destroying acids bubble away 
when Squibb’s gets after 
them. It contains over 50% 
of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
The next time you lay in stores, re- 


member to ask for Squibb’s Dental 
Cream. 


Copyright 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
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to be made in 1930 and in 1933 was 
accepted. This award is as follows: 

To the post to which the author of 
the best post history, printed or in 
manuscript form, belongs, a miniature 
movie camera set (including projector) 
or credit with the Emblem Division of 
the cost of that set toward the purchase 
of a more expensive outfit. 

To the author of the history, and to 
the authors of the two next best com- 
pilations, a special gold medal, to be 
awarded and presented at the National 
Conventions in 1930 and 1933. 

To the authors of the five next best 
compilations special ceremonial badges, 
without medals, but bearing an “Hon- 
orable Mention” clasp. These also will 
be presented at the National Conven- 
tions. 

The award of these distinctions will 
be by vote of a committee of depart- 
ment historians who in making their 
decision are to be guided not only by 
the work done by the compiler in his 
compilation and attention to his official 


-duties, but also by the difficulties over- 


come. 

The compilations must cover the main 
points laid down in the bulletins from 
National Headquarters and must be ar- 
ranged in an approved manner. Advice 
and help from data at National Head- 
quarters is available to all. 

The first award will cover every com- 
pilation presented for consideration 
prior to April, 1930, and the second to 
April, 1933. A history which did not 
win in 1930, having been rewritten and 
revised, may be again considered in 
1933. The idea of these awards is to 
stimulate the compilation and comple- 
tion of post histories; to give recogni- 
tion to earnest worthy work; and to 
lead posts to make good selections for 
the office of post historian and to give 
that officer the support he deserves. 

If these awards for 1930 and 1933 
meet the purpose for which they are 
established, it is my intention to see that 


An Award for Post Historians 


(Continued from page 39) 





a similar award is made thereafter dur- 
ing the Legion’s expected period of 
activity. 

The selection of a movie camera out- 
fit was made because the making of 
films of events is now recognized as one 
of the means of recording history. It 
is needless to state that a film made 
for the post historical archives must be 
preserved in a proper manner. It can 
easily be duplicated and one set de- 
posited with the local public library 
and in some instances, where the oc- 
casion is an important one, a set should 
be deposited at National Headquarters 
where provision is made for the storage 
of such material. 

There is usually nothing sensational 
or dramatic in the work of a post his- 
torian, but it may fall to him to chroni- 
cle important local happenings, as when 
the post takes over the situation in 
times of catastrophes, as has already 
frequently happened in many sectors of 
our country. Such work is a part of 
Legion history, and its record depends 
on post and department historians. 

The routine duties of committees 
either national or departmental, and 
their achievements are set forth in an- 
nual or special reports, but the life of 
the post is full of surprises and activi- 
ties of every nature, and the record of 
these as well as routine work fall to the 
post historian. Even a compilation of 
news clippings in orderly arrangement. 
with a summary of the adjutant’s record 
of annual and important meetings, illus- 
trated by snap-shot photographs, will 
make a post history which might well 
be awarded an honorable mention badge 

Opportunities for good work in the 
field of post historian are innumerable 
The bestowal of the trophies will not 
depend upon the bulk but upon the 
merit of the work as a post history, be 
it large or small; of an important post 
with large membership, or a small post 
with active membership who are faith- 
fully carrying on. 


«Murder Most Foul 


(Continued from page 15) 


took as a personal affront, having, as he 
imagined, or at any rate desired Payne 
to imagine, borne such an heroic part 
for the lost cause. Every peal of a bell 
and every torchlight marcher reminded 
Booth of the failure of his abduction 
plot. And the cruel part of this was 
that some of his own men had re- 
proached him as responsible for this 
failure. Booth must have wondered 
what was going on in the brain that lay 
behind the inscrutable mask of this 
Payne boy’s face. 

The star and the satellite sauntered 
aimlessly upon the White House lawn, 
where a band was playing and crowds 


were calling for the President. Mr. Lin- 
coln appeared. In the victory manifesta- 
tions there had been a note that Mr 
Lincoln did not like. Too much hang- 
Jeff-Davis talk and similar vaporings of 
the curb-stone patriots, of whom. on 
the South’s side, John Wilkes Booth 
was an eminent example. In his re- 
marks Mr. Lincoln spoke tenderly of 
the South and of the sufferings of its 
people. The seceding States should be 
taken back and treated as if they had 
never been away. Then he touched upon 
a delicate subject, even for the North 
Northern extremists were loudly advo- 
cating the franchise for former slaves— 
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ces as a measure of revenge than any- 
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thing else. Lincoln said he was opposed 
to this and believed that only the “very 
intelligent” Negroes and those who had 
been Union soldiers should vote. 

Either Booth misunderstood this ut- 
terance or he was insane. Perhaps it 
was both. In any event he seized 
Payne’s arm and told him to shoot Lin- 
coln on the spot. Payne refused, say- 
ing it was needless to run such a risk. 
As the two walked away Booth said, 
“That is the last speech he will ever 
make.” 

Two days later Grant arrived in the 
capital and Michael O’Laughlin came 
over from Baltimore to see the welcome. 

The day after that was Friday, April 
14th. At two a. m. Booth wrote a letter 
to his mother, who was a staunch Union 
woman. He tried to appear philosophi- 
cal over the outcome of the war. At 
about noon Booth appeared at Ford’s 
Theater and asked for his mail. Harry 
Ford, the proprietor’s younger brother, 
handed the actor a letter with some 
word about its being for the handsomest 
man in Washington. Booth sat down to 
read the letter and Ford began te josh 
him about the Union victory. 

“By the way,” said Ford, “your 
friends Lincoln and Grant are coming 
to the theater tonight, and we're fixing 
to bring Lee in handcuffed and show 
him off.” 

Booth made a hot retort to the al- 
lusion to Lee and then asked if it were 
true about Lincoln and Grant. Ford 
said it was, and Booth folded his letter 
and walked away. 

Booth found Atzerodt and Herold and 
told them to hire horses. He then hired 
a horse for himself and put it in a 
stable behind the theater. He had the 
one-eyed horse stabled there also 

While these things were going on 
Mrs. Surratt received another urgent 
summons to Surrattsville on estate busi- 
ness. Weichmann volunteered to do the 
driving as before and the widow gave 
him money to hire a conveyance. As 
the two were starting out Booth ap- 
peared, carrying a small parcel. On 
learning that Mrs. Surratt was going to 
Surrattsville Booth asked her to hand 
the package to Lloyd, her tenant, and to 
tell him that Booth would call that night 
for those two carbines that Lloyd had 
been holding for him. Mrs. Surratt 
promised to execute these commissions 
and the two drove off. 

Booth then went to the theater. The 
auditorium was dark and it was empty 
Harry Ford and Ned Spangler, a scene 
shifter, had completed the decoration 
and appointment of the Presidential box 
This box was on the left side of the 
house, as one faced the stage. It was 
reached by a stairway from the main 
floor. This stairway led to a passage 
extending behind the boxes. The pas- 
sage was separated from the rest of the 


| theater by a door, and from the boxes, 


including the President’s, by other doors 

Booth ascended the stairs and entered 
the President’s box. He noted the ar- 
Tangement of the soft chairs that Ford 
had brought from the theater’s recep- 
tion room to (Continued on page 48) 
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MOKERS tell us that after its rich, cool 
flavor, the thing they like best about 
| Granger Rough Cut is the way it burns, 
slowly and completely, to a clean, dry ash. 
No soggy ‘“‘heel’’ of half-burned tobac- 
co oils; their pipes are cleaner, they say 
cleaner, sweeter, and cooler—than they ever 


were before! 

‘*A cooler smoke in a drier pipe’’—thanks 
to our secret Wellman Method and the 
slow-burning Rough Cut. 

Packed in foil (instead of costly tin), 


hence the price—ten cents. 
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ART - a vital part 
of Modern Business 


Art as used in advertising, in magazines, 


ete., is a mouthpiece for 
It is a field worthy of 
any ambitious young man or woman. 
This pleasant, modern profession is not 
restricted to a few “geniuses.”” If you like 
to draw, it is an almost sure indication 
of talent which should be developed into 
real money-making ability. 


Test Your Art Ability — FREE 


Take this first step toward a successful art 
career today by sending for our Art Ques- 
tionnaire, which tests your natural sense of 
design, proportion, ete. 
It may Ged the way to a bigger future— 
a fascinating and profitable profession. 


TrainYour Art Ability at Home 


The Federal Course is the result of over 
25 years of actual experience of producing 
illustrations and designs. You receive il- 
lustrated lessons by many leading artists 
and illustrators, and individual personal 
criticism of your work. It will develop 
your talent in the shortest possible time, 
so you can start to earn money quickly. 


newspapers, 
modern business. 


color, perspective, 


Results Count! 


Many Federal students are earning $2,000, 


$3,000, $4,000, $5,000 yearly, and even 
more. Students frequently earn more than 
enough to pay for their Federal Course 


even before they finish it. 


Which Book Do You Want? 


“YOUR FUTURE” describes the course which pre- 
pares you to become a Commercial Artist, and teaches 
you to make drawings for magazine and newspaper 
advertisements, posters, booklets, ete ‘A ROAD 
TO BIGGER THINGS” 
describes illustrating for 
stories, and also includes 
cartooning, lettering, win- 
dow card writing, ete. 
Check which book you 
want in the coupon, and 
send it in TODAY! 





1564 Federal — Building 
Minneapolis 
ort 
gO 
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replace those ordinarily used in the boxes. 
He calculated the chair intended for the 
President to be a big red plush rocker. 

The lock on the door of the Presi- 
dent’s box was out of order, but Booth 
took no chances. He stooped and sight- 
ed a line from where the head of a tall 
man would show above the back of the 
chair to the door, and with a gimlet 
bored a hole large enough to admit the 
muzzle of the small Derringer pistol that 
he carried. As the gimlet was a small 
one it was necessary to work the hole a 
little larger with a pocket knife. With 
the upright of a music stand Booth next 
improvised a bolt on the inside of the 
passage door, so as to shut off the main 
part of the theater from the box. Then 
sweeping up the gimlet shavings and 
some plaster he had knocked from the 
wall during his preparation to bolt the 
passageway door, Booth stole from the 
theater unseen. 

From Ford’s Theater Booth rode on 
horseback to Grover’s Theater, where 
he wrote a letter. “For a long time I 
have devoted my energies, my time, and 
money to the accomplishment of a cer- 
tain end. The moment has now arrived 
when I must change my plans. Many 
will blame me for what I am about to 
do; but posterity will justify me.” The 
letter was signed: “Men who love their 
country better than gold or life. John 
W. Booth, Payne, Herold, Atzerodt.” 

Booth addressed the letter to the 
editors of the National Intelligencer, 
stamped the envelope and remounted 
his horse. On Pennsylvania Avenue he 
met an actor named John Mathews 
whom months before he had ineffectual- 
ly tried to involve in the kidnapping 
plot. Mathews remarked that Booth 
looked nervous. Booth said it was noth- 
ing and asked Mathews if he would do 
him a “little favor.”” Mathews said cer- 
tainly and Booth handed him the letter 
“T may leave town tonight. Unless you 
hear from me by ten o'clock tomorrow 
will you mail this letter?” 

While they were talking a band of 
Confederate prisoners marched past 
under guard, and presently General 
Grant passed in a carriage. When the 
General passed Mathews again asked 
Booth what made him so nervous 

General Grant was returning from 
the White House, where he had gone to 
say that he had cancelled his theater 
engagement. He intended to leave that 
night for New Jersey, to spend the 
week-end with his daughter Nellie, who 
was going to school there, and whom he 
had not seen for a long time. The Presi- 
dent was reluctant for Grant to go. Mr. 
Lincoln said that he had seen the show 
at Ford’s before but was going because 
the people expected him to go and he 


4 onnait thought that the public would be greatly 
wt Feder A +HINGS - re . ‘ 
oa me © zo sere™ disappointed if they did not see their 
Presse “peck Road - a victorious general. Grant was a battle 
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. your puTurt ee soldier and few civilians, even in Wash- 
a mee ais ington, had seen him. 
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President had spent as much of it with 
his family as he was able. Captain 
Robert Lincoln, the President’s son, had 
walked in during breakfast. It was a 
surprise return. Captain Lincoln was 
straight from the front, and the family 
sat for an hour over their breakiast 
dishes while Bob told of the surrender 
of Lee. Little Tad Lincoln listened with 
his mother and father—all ears. Cap- 
tain Lincoln exhibited some mementoes 
of the surrender, including a_photo- 
graph of General Lee, which the Presi- 
dent took from the hand of his son and 
looked at for a long time. “It is a good 
face,” he said, “the face of a noble, 
brave man. Now, Robert,’ he added 
“you must lay aside your uniform and 
go back to college and in two or three 
years I will try to tell you whether you 
will ever make a lawyer or not.” 

In the forenoon there was a Cabinet 
meeting. The President urged that no 
resentment be shown the South. “No 
persecution, no hanging or killing those 
men, even the worst of them.” Secre- 
tary of War Stanton, for one, heard 
these words in silence. Mr. Stanton was 
an able man, but bitter. 

Until the middle of the afternoon the 
President was busy with callers and 
papers. He pardoned a Union soldier 
sentenced to death for desertion and a 
Confederate soldier under similar sen- 
tence as a spy. In the afternoon he and 
Mrs. Lincoln went for a drive. “Mary.” 
the President said, “we have laid by 
some money, but it is not enough to 
support us. We will go back to Illinois. 
and I will open a law office in Spring- 
field or Chicago.” 

Returning from the ride the President 
brushed the dust from his clothes and 
was washing his hands when the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, who called on a 
plea of urgent business, was shown in 
The Assistant Secretary said that the 
provost marshal of Portland, Maine 
had telegraphed that he had located 
Jacob Thompson, a notorious Confed- 
erate agent in the North. Thompson 
was fleeing the country and the provost 
marshal asked for instructions. 

“What does Stanton say?” 
Lincoln. 

“He says to arrest him,” replied the 
Secretary's subordinate. 

Mr. Lincoln reached for a 
“No-o-o0,” he said, in his slow 
“when you’ve got an elephant by the 
tail and he is running away just let him 
run.” 

Later the President said something 
about liking to get out of that theater 
engagement if he could. Someone had 
given him a new book by Artemus 
Ward, which he would have preferred 
to read rather than see “Our American 
Cousin” again. But Mrs. Lincoln said 
the President could not disappoint the 
crowd, especially since General Grant 
had rather unceremoniously done S90. 
Mr. Lincoln sat chuckling over the pages 
of Artemus Ward and had to be called 
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two or three times to come to dinner 

After dinner last minute visitors and 
this and that kept the carriage waiting 
As the President left the library for the 
door two gentlemen were announced 
They wished passes to Richmond. Mr 
Lincoln picked up a card and wrote 
hastily: 

No pass is necessary now to autho- 
rize any one to go and return from 
Petersburg & Richmond—People go and 
return just as they did before the war 
A. LINCOLN.” 

It was after eight o’clock. The Presi- 
dent handed the card to his callers and 
joining Mrs. Lincoln and the theater 
party who were waiting, passed down 
the stairs and through the doorway to 
the carriage. 

At this moment four men were whis- 
pering in a room in the Herndon House 
Booth said that the departure of Grant 
had simplified matters. Instead of tak- 
ing Payne with him to the theater Payne 
could assassinate Secretary of State 
Seward. Payne would ride the one- 
eyed horse and Herold would show him 
the way to the Seward residence. Herold 
would then post himself so as to join 
Booth on his flight. Payne accepted the 
new assignment without a word. It wa 
a hazardous mission. Seward was in 
bed with a broken jaw as a result of a 
buggy accident and was under careful 
guard against the intruders that always 
bother a public man. 

There was no change of plan for 
Atzerodt. He would kill Vice President 
Johnson, who was alone in his hotel 
room doctoring a cold. But Atzerodt 
weakened. He said he had been em- 
ployed to kidnap and not to kill. Booth 
persuaded; he stormed. He told At- 
zerodt that if caught he would “hang 
anyhow,” and left the miserable little 
German sick with terror and indecision 

The play had been under way for 
some minutes when the President ar- 
rived. In his party were Mrs. Lincoln. 
Miss Clara Harris and her fiancé, Ma- 
jor Henry R. Rathbone. A single guard. 
John Parker, took his post by the door 
to the passage back of the box—the 
door that Booth had prepared to bar 
from within. The orchestra struck up 
“Hail to the Chief,” the audience cheered 
and on the stage Laura Keene left off 
her lines and made a sweeping curtsey 
Mr. Lincoln stcod for a moment in ac- 
knowledgment of the greeting and still 
smiling, seated himself in the red rock- 
ing chair 

At about twenty minutes of ten o'clock 
Booth appeared at the stage door and 
called for someone to hold his horse 
Entering the stage door he passed 
through a private way to Tenth Street 
in front of the theater. Captain William 
Williams of the Washington mounted 
police recognized the actor and asked 
him to have a drink, but the invitation 
was declined. The White House car- 
rage was in front of the theater with a 
small crowd about it, as there had been 
a report that the President would leave 
after the second act. Booth joined the 


| crowd and his behavior attracted the at- 


tention of Sergeant Dye of the provost 
guard. who (Continued on page 50) 
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There is no standing still 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the past two years there is any mistake. This 


6000 switchboards have little change cost millions 
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at the other central office on an There is no standing still in 
auxiliary pair of wires. Now she _ the Bell System. Better and bet- 
connects directly with the other _ ter telephone service at the lowest 
central office and repeats the cost is the goal. Present improve 
number you want to the other ments constantly going into effect 
operator. You hear her do this are but the foundation for the 
so that you can correct her if greater service of the future. 
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you've been smoking. Milder, and 
mellower, and for two perfectly good 
reasons: it's choice leaf and it’s aged 
more carefully in the warehouse. Result, 
Sir Walter's favorite smoking mixture 
has so much genuine distinction of flavor 
and fragrance that sophisticated pipe 
smokers are prompt to recognize it and 
grow enthusiastic. 
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It’s milder 





nodded to a fellow-sergeant, and the two 
watched Booth narrowly. He was con- 
versing in low tones with a man who 
has never been identified. When the 
second act ended and Mr. Lincoln did 
not appear Booth entered a saloon next 
door to the theater alone and had a 
drink of whisky. 

The third act curtain had been up for 
a few minutes when Booth playfully 
took hold of the hand of John Buck- 
ingham, the door-keeper, and asked him 
if he wanted a ticket. Buckingham ad- 
mitted the actor, who went in, looked 
around and came out almost immediate- 
ly. As he passed out, Buckingham was 
talking to an acquaintance to whom he 
introduced Booth. Booth made a few 
genial remarks and asked for a chew of 
tobacco. Ten minutes later he went out 
and had another drink of whisky. As 
he re-entered the theater Buckingham 
heard him humming a little tune 

Booth knew the situations of “Our 
American Cousin,” and the one he was 
waiting for would be at hand in about 
five minutes. Unrecognized by anyone, 
he passed up the stairs and along the 
corridor to the door to the passage-way 
behind the President’s box. The guard 
Parker, was not at his post. He had 
taken a seat in the balcony where he 
could see the show better. Booth moved 
softly to the door of box number seven. 
The lock had not been repaired; there 
would be no occasion to use the gimlet 
hole. Booth stepped back and barred 
the passage-way door. There was now 
perhaps three minutes and a half to wait. 

On the stage the designing Mrs. 
Mountchessington, who had been rally- 
ing the shrewd Yankee Asa Trenchard 
on his unfamiliarity with the ways of 
London society, delivered a parting shot 
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and flounced off the stage. Trenchard 
was alone on the boards, and but two 
players were in the wings, awaiting en- 
trance cues. “Society, eh?” said Asa, 
looking after the retreating Mrs. Mount- 
chessington. “Well, I guess I know 
enough to turn you wrongside out, vou 
darned old sockdolaging man-trap!’ 
The audience roared at this witty 


sally and no one outside of the box - 


heard the report of the small pistol that 
Booth held a few inches from the back 
of the President’s head 

Major Rathbone was the first to 
realize what had happened. He lunged 
at Booth, who slashed Rathbone with a 
long knife and shouting “Revenge for 
the South!” vaulted the rail of the box 
Rathbone grappled after the assassin 
and deflected his leap so that Booth 
caught his spur in the frame of Wash- 
ington’s picture and the folds of a 
Treasury Department flag that formed 
a part of the decorations. 

The stage was fourteen feet below, 
and ordinarily the leap would have been 
nothing for one of Booth’s athletic train- 
ing. He alighted in a sort of a crouch- 
ing heap, but was up instantly. Brand- 
ishing his knife he shouted something 
that was not clearly understood and 
started to run off of the stage. 

Before the nonplussed spectators 
could think, a_ heart-piercing scream 
from Mrs. Lincoln filled the theater, and 
leaning over the box rail with the blood 
dripping from his sleeve Major Rath- 
bone shouted: 

“Catch that man!” 


This is the first of three articles by 
Mr. James on the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the fate of the con- 
spirators. 
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Legion Monthly at a fraction of the cost 
through the press or radio. In the right 
medium you would blaze that message 
so clear that no member could fail to 
see it when he took up the magazine. 

There is a story that long ago before 
the days of press advertising an Eng- 
lishman made a bet that he could have 
all London, then a small city, speaking 
a new word the next day. He hired men 
to chalk “queer” on walls all over town 
He won his bet. Queer went into the 
language, and it is clear how it got its 
meaning. 

If today you would get over a word 
in America, let us say “Blit!”’ you would 
put it in the center of blank pages in all 
magazines and newspapers. The stake 
would have to be a big one for the 
bettor not to lose money through ad- 
vertising costs although he won his 


wager. 


There are two kinds of advertising. 
free and paid. Lindbergh got the biggest 
burst of free advertising on record when 
he made his flight from New York to 
Paris. Pershing had free advertising 
when he commanded his country’s army 
in victory. The President of the United 
States can always get the front page for 
a speech; but if Mr. Coolidge, after he 
is out of office, should make a speech 
extolling the merits of a radio set ol 
which he had become the manufacturer, 
editors would not print it as news 

This would belong in the paid adver- 
tising class. A great government enter- 
prise is in the free class, being for the 
service and profit of the people; an enter- 
prise for private profit is in the paid. 

Not many years ago paid advertising 
was often slipped into regular reading 
matter. Now every editor and writer 
scans every item for a joker of that 
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kind; and modern advertisers agree that | 


the old method was unsound. 

For me to use this “Personal View” 
to praise a brand of soap would be sell- 
ing out my readers, double crossing 
them, about as bad ethics to my idea as 
a treasurer running away with the post 
funds. 

But those who have things to sell 
must let the world know that they have 
things to sell or they will not sell them. 

Give the goods nation-wide advertise- 
ment and great factories employing 
many hands rise to meet the demand 
created. Advertising will make people 
try bad shoes, but not continue to wear 
them. Sound advertising ethics now 
recognizes that only good articles are 
worth advertising 

Advertising brings people in touch 
with good articles, increases wants and 
develops quantity production which less- 
ens the cost of the product. It is esti- 
mated that more than a billion and a 
half of dollars is spent annually on ad- 
vertising in the United States. 

Companies that are heavy advertisers 
when they have goods of tested worth 
are the best dividend payers. Adver- 
tising has become an art, an expert busi- 
ness. And the expert asks if the readers 
of the magazine in which he takes space 
are in the market for the article adver- 
tised and if they have the money to buy 
it. Do they think enough of the maga- 
zine to buy the magazine? For that 
means that they read it. 

It is hard to check up results. And 
you still hear people say, “The Legion 
is an association of ex-soldiers who are 
looking for jobs, isn’t it? They get their 
magazine free, don’t they?” 

Good advertising is truth, making 
merit known. So the Legion needs to 
advertise itself for just what it is as 
you and I know it; and it is doing so 
this month of February on boardings 
through the land by a poster which is 
a work of art. 

The readers of the Monthly are most- 
ly in the thirties. They have growing 
families. The discipline they learned in 
service has helped them to success in 
civil life. They are at the age when if 
they get the habit of using an article 
they have found good they stick to it 


The Monthly goes to the family 
breadwinners themselves. Their buying 
power is the highest of any cross section 


of 800,000 in the country. They do not 
get the Monthly free. They pay for it 
and I know that they read it. 

All of which I should not write if this 
magazine were an enterprise for private 
profit instead of one which, if it made a 
million a year, would turn every cent 
back into public service. 


“BUCK PRIVATE” WHO writes under the 
head of “Buck Shot” in the Los Angeles 
Bulletin says that he has never seen 
two posts advance 
and retire the colors 
alike. “Does your 
membership repeat 
the preamble when 
your meeting is opened? Some do and 
some don’t. (Continued on page 52) 
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100 HOME PLANS 


OOSE from 100 prize homes, 4 to 9 rooms. American, English and 

Spanish designs. We furnish specified material of highest quality, 
You know cost in advance! 
| finance if you own your lot. Small down payment. Balance like rent: 
| $23 to $90 monthly. Lowest interest, 6%. If you help build, you may 
| not need cash. Builders have saved $2000 up! 
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put your post in limelight 
at conventions and celebra- 
tions. Boost year ‘round at- 
tendance. 
with thrilling martial music. 
Organize a drum corps with 
aid of valuable new Leedy 
booklet “The Roll-Off’—42 
pages of information answers 
all organization and equipment 
problems. Shows all drum major sig- 
nals. Scores of interesting photos 





and much historical data, Sent 
FREE to Legion 
members. No obli- 
gation. Write for 


your copy now. 
1028 East Palmer Street, 
indianapolis, Ind. 
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GREAT many cases of this 
dread disease develop from 
neglected colds. That’s why 
medical science says: “To avoid 
a big cold, stop a little one.” 
For checking all colds promptly, 
the following approved treat- 
ment has been found effective in 
millions of cases: (1) A day’s rest. 
(2) A laxative. (3) A light diet. (4) 
Vicks rubbed on throat and chest. 
Vicks medicated vapors, released 
by the body heat, are inhaled 
direct to the air passages; at the 
same time Vicks acts like a poul- 
tice, drawing out the soreness and 
pain. Use this 
treatment at the 
first sign of 
every little cold 
and big colds 
will be almost 
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Do you face west in memory of your 
departed comrades when you close?” 
He thinks we should have a uniform 
way of doing things. Then “when you 
go visiting anywhere in the United States 
you won’t be standing on one foot and 
then on the other wondering what’s 
coming next.” He is all for National 
Headquarters laying down that pre- 
scribed ritual right away 


ENGLAND OWNS PRACTICALLY all the 
world’s diamond mines. Diamond sales 
have never been so enormous as today 
No worry that there 
will not be enough 
to go around. The 
new Namaqualand 
fields in South Af- 
rica will yield $80,000,000 worth. But 
no danger, either, of flooding the market. 
The British Government is to control 
output, keep up prices and pass out 
sparklers as required 


Too Many 
Diamonds 


FRANCE IS CELEBRATING the sooth anni- 
versary of Joan of Arc by placing mark- 
ers all along the route of the maid’s 
victorious marches. 
1 Why not markers 
along the roads that 
George Washing- 
ton’s doughboys fol- 
lowed? It wouldn’t require a great deal 
of money if the thing were done locally, 
and it would be a constant reminder to 
generations yet to come of the sacrifices 
that were necessary to build the nation 


George as Wel 
as Joan 


Ir 1s NO. 8, vot. 2 of The Bulletin, 
East Palestine, Ohio, that comes to my 
table. Mimeographed, this journal of 

the local post. If 
All to the a a 
Y the orinting I 
Good there “is the type- 

writer; and what 


you have to say is what counts. The 
Bulletin is very breezy stuff and gives 
evidence of good judgment and hard 
work by someone 


SCIENTISTS ARE ALWAYS upsetting our 
notions. This time professional and 
business men get a jolt. Dr. E. E. Free 
finds that mechanics 
are our most intel- 
ligent class. By in- 
telligence he says he 
means ability “to 
reach a reasonably correct conclusion 
from a set of easily discoverable facts.” 
It suggests that an eight-hour day gives 
spare time for reading and study. 


Wholsa 
Moron Now? 


FATHER-AND-SON NIGHTS ARE being held 
at Legion posts. Sons are getting old 


enough to understand things. Watchful 
young eyes take 
The Sons notes on elders 
Grow Up whom they are ex- 
pected to look up to 
as examples. Boys 
meet boys: veterans meet other sons 


than their own in a gathering that may 
give precious schooling out of regular 
school hours for the next generation 


Batter Up! 


(Continued from page 27) 


of proper material for leadership of these 
teams, but on the whole the movement 


went along smoothly and there were 
many, many fine examples of true 
sportsmanship. 

In the Department of Virginia, the 


state championship team had been de- 
veloped and had gone to Knoxville to 
play in the regional tournament against 
Tennessee, Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina. After the team had got to Knox- 
ville, the State Athletic Officer of Vir- 
ginia discovered that one of the boys 
on the team was over age and, without 
challenge or without knowledge on the 
part of the other departments in the 
competition, he wired me asking for the 
privilege of withdrawing the Virginia 
entry, without any request for deviation 
from rules. A fine sportsmanlike atti- 
tude. In one department where a non- 
descript looking bunch of boys had won 
a district championship, having played 
their way up with the most meager 
amount of equipment and no uniforms, 
the runners up, who were sponsored by a 
post of good financial condition and 





who had brand new unitorms, presented 
their victors with the use of this para- 
phernalia to use in further competitions 

The state champions were developed 
by August ist, in order that the region- 
als could be played in time to permit 
the sectionals and the Little World 
Series to be held before school started 

After the state champions were de- 
veloped regional tournaments were held 
in twelve regions; six east of the Missis- 
sippi and six west of the Mississippi 
These tournaments were held to develop 
regional champions who would have the 
right to represent their respective re- 
gions in the eastern and western sec- 
tionals, which were held in Denver and 
Louisville. From out of Region No. 1, 


in which Seattle, Washington, Great 
Falls, Montana, and Pocatello, Idaho, 
contested for the honors, Seattle was 
winner. In Region No. 2, the Oakland 
boys nosed out Reno, Nevada, and 
Phoenix, Arizona. The Little Mormons 
from Salt Lake City carried off the 
honors in Region No. 3 by triumphing 
over Cheyenne, Wyoming, Denver, 
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Colorado, and Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. Linton, North Dakota, Mitchell, 
South Dakota, and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, bowed to the boys of St. Paul in 
Region No. 4. Only two States partic- 
ipated in Region No. 5, Nebraska and 
Kansas. In the tournament Omaha be- 
came the regional champion. Region 
No. 6 was represented by the Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, team, which had tri- 
umphed over San Antonio, Texas, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, and Blytheville, 
Arkansas. 

On the other side of the Mississippi 
River there were equally spirited con- 
tests. In Region No. 7 the Cleveland 
team had won the title after playing 
twenty-three innings of ball in one day, 
eliminating Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, only to be disqualified on the eve 
of the Eastern sectional because of an 
over-aged player whose birth certificate 
had been certified in error. Louisville, 
Kentucky, carried off the honors in Re- 
gion No. 8, to the disappointment of 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Raleigh, North 
Carolina, the team from Alexandria, 
Virginia, having been withdrawn by the 
department on account of an ineligible 
player. At Atlanta, Georgia, on a field 
kept continually wet by heavy rains, a 
game bunch of corking little ball play- 
ers from Meridian, Mississippi, wrested 
the Ninth regional championship from 
Lindale, Georgia, Talladega, Alabama, 
and Tampa, Florida. Bruner, of Merid- 
ian, pitched two shut-out games in one 
day. The boys from Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Huntington, West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia failed to stop the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, team, which carried 
off the regional honors in that tourna- 
ment. Central Falls, Rhode Island, took 
the measure of the state champions in 
the Eleventh region, blasting the hopes 
of Yonkers, New York, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Irvington, New Jersey 
Worcester, Massachusetts, carried off 
the honors from way down East, elimi- 
nating Burlington, Vermont, Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, and Alfred, Maine. 

The tournaments were straight elimi- 
nation, and the eastern sectional was 
held in Louisville, August 22d, 23d and 
24th. The Department of Panama had 
developed a championship team and 
tried to get it to New York in time to 
participate in the regional there, but had 
failed to do so. This team had been 
sent all the way from Panama at the 
expense of the Panama Legion and was 
permitted to enter the Eastern sectional. 
On the first day of the tournament, the 
Louisville boys triumphed over Central 


Falls by a score of 5-1. In the second 
game Meridian, Mississippi, took the 
scalp of Wilmington. Then Louisville 
trounced the Panama boys under an 


avalanche of runs. By agreement, the 
game was called at the end of the 
seventh inning with a score of 15-2 in 
favor of Louisville. The second game of 
that afternoon was between Meridian, 
Mississippi, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Worcester proved to be too 
Strong for the team from Meridian. 
Wilson Dunlap, hurler for the Wor- 
cester club, (Continued on page 54) 
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Quickly by Ear 


Beginners and advanced students learn 
quickly at home—in spare time. Wonderful 


Complete course 20 lessons. 10 years 
successful teaching. 
By R. C. JAMES 

How I used to wish that I could sit down at the piano 
and pour out the golden syncopation of Ce 
melody, like the jazz piano players I had heard. How I 
used to wish that I could be the popular one in every 
crowd. But I could not playa note. 


Niagara Method Showed Me The Way 

Then somewhere—just as you are reading this—I read 
of the Niagara Method which makes piano playing 
w onderfully simple. I sent for Director Wright’s book 

“The Niagara Secret.” 1 read the book, and I knew it 
was right. 

I followed Director Wright’s principles, and in no 
time | had caught on to his ideas. 


So Simple—So Easy—So Delightful 
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dance halls, or theaters. 
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a Method. 

Don’t wait another day. Send the 
coupon now for the “‘Niagara Se- 
— cret.”” This book is yours absolutely 
FREE, If 10c (coin or stamps) is 
enclosed you also receive wonderful 
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allowed only two hits. He received 
excellent support from his teammates. 
However, there was never a gamer 
bunch of lads who made an uphill fight 
than the little fellows from Meridian. 

This victory gave Worcester the op- 
portunity to meet the Louisville boys 
in the finals. The final game, played on 
the next day between Worcester and 
Louisville, was the tightest pitching bat- 
tle of the tournament and the honors 
between Wilson Dunlap, of Worcester, 
who had pitched a two-hit game the day 
before against Meridian, and Chester 
Dettlinger, of Louisville, were about 
even, the breaks of the game giving 
Worcester the decision. Dettlinger 
struck out seven men and Dunlap 
whiffed five; Dettlinger gave two passes 
and Dunlap gave none. Louisville gar- 
nered eight hits while Worcester gained 
seven. The run which proved to be the 
margin of victory and gave to Worcester 
the right to represent the Eastern sec- 
tion of the country in the Little World 
Series came in the fourth frame. In the 
sixth inning of this game, Dettlinger, 
Louisville star hurler, had a chance to 
win the ball game despite the advantage 
gained by Worcester. There were two 
out. The bases were filled and Dett- 
linger, who came to the bat like the 
mighty Casey, struck out. It was a great 
ball game and furnished a thrill for 
every spectator. 

Right here’s a tip for every member 
of the Legion—don’t fail to attend any 
of these games if you have an oppor- 
tunity. It was not until the sectionals 
started that I had an opportunity to 
see any of these teams play other than 
a game at the Wyoming state conven- 


tion and a game at the Indiana state 
tournament. You can see more different 
varieties of plays at one of these kid 


games than you can in a whole seascn 
among the grown-ups 

The Western sectionals were played 
in Denver, Colorado, August 28th, 20th 
and 30th. On the opening day Omaha 
blasted the hopes of the undefeated boys 
from Shreveport. St. Paul took the 
number of Salt Lake City. The follow- 
ing day, Omaha bowed to Oakland and 
Seattle to St. Paul, St. Paul and Oak- 
land winning the right to battle for the 
Western championship. The game played 
by these two teams will live as a classic 
in the minds of the thousands who saw 
it. It seemed almost unbelievable that 
two clubs under sixteen could play such 
baseball. They seemed like diminutive 
big leaguers as they galloped around the 
diamond. The most brilliant play of the 
entire Western sectional occurred in the 
ninth inning of this last game. Keene, 
pinch hitting for Kemper, St. Paul, 
slashed out a liner to left center. Bud 
Hafey, cousin to the famous Chick 
Hafey of the St. Louis Cardinals, rushed 
over to left field, scooped up the ground- 
er, and instead of losing time to stop 
and turn for a throw to second, tossed 
the ball to Center Fielder Lancione, who 


pegged perfectly to Vierre to nip Keene, 
sliding for the second sack. 

On the playing field when the game 
was over Captain Tommy Gallivan 
greeted Captain Lancione of the Oak- 
land Club with the words: ‘Good luck 
old boy. You have a wonderful team 
and deserved to win; and you are going 
to beat Worcester at Chicago in the 
Little World Series. If we can only get 
there we will be in the stands to cheer 
you on.” Captain Lancione, so happy 
he was in tears, felt deeply the real 
sportsmanship that prompted Gallivan 
and said, “Thanks a lot, Tommy. You 
have got the best club we ever met, and 
it was certainly some game. I wish we 
could both play that World’s Series. I 
hope you are in the stands at Chicago 
I know we could win with such a fine 
bunch of fellows leading the cheering.” 

The Oakland boys were a leng way 
from home when they won the Western 
championship. The Little World’s Se- 
ries, in which they were to clash with 
Worcester, was only a few days off. It 
was decided to bring them to Indian- 
apolis to await the coming of the junior 
classic. That was a great trip from 
Denver to the Hoosier capital. In talk- 
ing with the boys on the way over, I 
learned that all of them, except one. 
were in high school, and this one was in 
junior college. There were nine different 
nationalities represented and the boys 
came from parentage of many different 
walks of life. They were a clean, whole- 
some group of youngsters. During those 
days of travel and the time they were 
in Indianapolis and at the Junior World 
Series, and later on when they were the 
guests of the big leagues at the big 
World’s Series, none of them was ever 
heard to swear or engage in any foul 
conversation. None of the boys smokes 
The gentlemanly conduct of these boys 
I attribute in a great measure to the 
splendid leadership of Leroy B. Sharp, 
their splendid coach and manager. Their 
conduct reflected that he was not only 
a good athletic officer, but a clean living, 
Christian, temperate gentleman. 

On the way to Indianapolis our train 
had a four-hour lay-over in Chicago 
The boys got out to see a show and 
have supper. At the LaSalle Hotel, 
where they were to stop during the 
World’s Series, they began to speculate 
upon the number of steps it would take 
to get to the top of this building. Most 
of them climbed the stairs and counted 
the steps 

Upon arrival in Indianapolis, the 
morning of Labor Day, they were taken 
out on the lots for practice to limber up 
from the stiffness of their journey. At 
noon it was proposed that those who 
wished to go to a show in the afternoon 
could go, and those who would like to 
play golf could go to the links. Eleven 
of them wanted to play golf. None ot! 
them had ever had a club in his hand 
before. They were taken to the South 
Grove course, in Indianapolis, where the 
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officials extended them the special privi- 
lege of getting away at once, and the 
starter who misunderstood their status 
and thought they were junior golf 
champions was amazed when he saw 
these husky lads step up at the tee and 
take home-run swings at the poor little 
golf balls. Anyway, the boys had a good 
time without any casualties. 

They took a great deal of delight in 
their tour of inspection of the National 
Headquarters building of The American 
Legion. On the ground floor of the 
building is a directory board in which 
the various Legion officials are listed 
with the number of their offices oppo- 
site their names. Einar Sorenson, the 
fourteen-year-old third baseman, in 
looking at the board read “Dan Sowers 
305,” then turned to me and looking 
“What 


does that 305 mean—pounds?” This 
same lad had told me that when the 
team started from Oakland.to Los 


Angeles for the California state tourna- 
ment, he had never been on a train for 
a longer ride than fifty miles, and it 
was certainly a great experience for him 
He said the boys were all anxious to 
experiment with the berths in a Pullman 
and insisted on going to bed at a very 
early hour. They went to bed, but did 
very little sleeping, and at three o’clock 
the next morning everybody was up and 
dressed and out on the observation plat- 
form to see the scenery. After that 
time these boys traveled some sixteen 
thousand miles, Oakland to Los Angeles 
and back and from Oakland to the At- 
lantic Coast and back. Some experi- 
ence for youngsters. 

The Worcester boys who had won 


| the eastern championship in Louisville 
| made their return trip home by way of 
Indianapolis, where they too had an op- 


| portunity 


to visit the National Head- 
quarters of the Legion. 

Both teams arrived in Chicago on 
September 6th for the series. Oakland 
was short a player. Albert Swick had 
been hit on the leg by a ball in a prac- 
tice game and an infection developed, 


| which necessitated his remaining in a 


hospital in Indianapolis for an opera- 
tion. It was pretty tough to have to 
stay out of the game, but arrangements 
were made for him to get telegraphic 
reports on its progress and the news of 


| his team’s victory kept him in a cheer- 


ful frame of mind. 

The story of the Little World’s 
Series with all its details is one now 
familiar to boys throughout the coun- 
try. The setting was in Comiskey Park, 
the home of the Chicago White Sox. 
The un pires were Hank O’Day, dean of 
the umpiring profession, who was there 
through the courtesy of President Heyd- 
ler of the National League, Red Ormsby, 
an outstanding arbitrator of the Ameri- 
can League, who was present through 
the courtesy of Ernest S. Barnard, Presi- 
dent of that league. Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, the idol of every 
American boy, was on hand to toss out 
the first ball at the opening game. There 
were movie cameras, still cameras, and 
newspapermen on hand to record the 

| event that (Continued on page 56) 
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was making history for the American 
boy. The crowd was small, but what 
it lacked in numbers it made up in its 
enthusiasm and appreciation of the 
Little World’s Series. 

Oakland played the superb brand of 
ball that it played throughout the 
season, while young Dunlap, the bril- 
liant twirler from Worcester, in whom 
the Worcester team had placed its con- 
fidence, was in a slump and the result 
was inevitable. The Worcester boys 
could not solve the mysteries of Lefty 
Hart’s and Al Silva’s curves, while the 
Oakland boys ate up the offerings of 
Dunlap and Curran. In the last game. 
a youngster by the name of Noreika, 
who played right field for Worcester, 
pitched the last inning and struck out 
three of Oakland’s wrecking crew. 

Joseph Lynch, who managed the 
Worcester team, had performed well a 
great accomplishment, in wresting the 
eastern championship from the stiff 
competition his boys met. He believes 
that he can still produce a national 
champion and is getting material lined 
up for the play in 10920. 

The morning following the World's 
Series there was an informal breakfast 
for the twenty-eight lads, their two 
managers, the umpires, Judge Landis 
and National Commander Edward E 
Spafford. That night both teams de- 
parted for their respective homes 

Al Swick, who was in the hospital in 
Indianapolis, could not return to Oak- 
land with his teammates to share in the 
reception awaiting the victors. It was 
two weeks before he was able to leave 
the hospital and as the time was so 
close to the playing of the big World’s 
Series, he remained as our guest in In- 
dianapolis until time to leave for the big 
show. His recovery was all that could 
be expected and he was in good shape 
for the Cardinal-Yankee clash. When 
the boys came to New York from Oak- 
land, one was on crutches. Ralph 
Whitney, the first baseman, had started 
in for football when he returned to 
school and the Saturday before leaving 
for the big series he broke an ankle, 
which he carried East in a plaster cast 
Weido Lancione, the captain of the 
team, arrived in New Vork sick. A 
physician was called in and it was dis- 
covered he had a very high temperature. 
He was ordered to the hospital. Weido 
certainly had a tough break. for while 
his attack was only a mild case of 
grippe, it necessitated his staying in the 
hospital four days and he didn’t get to 
see a single inning of play in the World’s 
Series. He is the only boy ever known 
to have traveled entirely across the con- 
tinent to spend four days in a New 
York hospital 

There were seven hundred and eighty 
boys on these various state champion- 
ship teams that got a trip in some form 
or other—a very liberal education with- 
in itself for them. In their hearts there 
will burn a never-ending gratitude to 











The American Legion for this oppor- 
tunity and privilege. 

Down in Indiana there is a little min- 
ing town by the name of Blanford. In 
this town there lives a little girl by the 
name of Margaret Gisolo. Margaret was 
fourteen years old in October. Margaret 
has a brother by the name of Tony who 
is a good ball player and has performed 
in the Three-I League. Margaret liked 
baseball also and ever since she was a 
little shaver has played ball instead of 
playing with dolls. Blanford doesn't 
have an American Legion post, but Jim 
Perona, who belongs to the post at Clin- 
ton, a neighboring town, organized a 
team for the county tournaments. Tony 
Gisolo did the coaching. There were not 
enough boys to go around. As a matter 
of fact, Jim could only get twelve boys 
for his team, and Margaret was such a 
good player he took her on for the 
thirteenth. She plays second base. When 
the score was tied in the fourteenth 
inning and the county championship at 
stake, Margaret made a hit that broke 
the tie and brought in the winning run 
There was quite a bit of discussion at 
the time as to whether or not Margaret 
was eligible to play and in order to get 
a decision on the matter at that time 
a protest was filed. The following de- 
cision was rendered: 

“While the National Junior Baseball 
Program of The American Legion did 
not contemplate the participation of 
girls, there was nothing specifically stat- 
ed in the rules which would bar them 
from playing on competing teams. In 
view of the services of our women in 
the World War and to The American 
Legion and the nation through The 
American Legion Auxiliary, it is held 
that Margaret Gisolo should not be 
barred on account of her sex. It is, 
therefore, ruled that a girl playing on 
an American Legion Junior Baseball 
Team who has fulfilled all the require- 
ments as to team registration and age 
eligibility will be entitled to play on 
teams competing in the regional and 
sectional tournaments and in the Junior 
World’s Series.” 

So Margaret was allowed to play and 
the Blanford team fought its way 
through the district, area and the state 
championships 

For this year, the rules specifically 
state that competitions are open only to 
boys. This decision has been arrived at 
on account of the expense and imprac- 
ticability of providing the proper chape- 
rons and two sets of dressing rooms at 
ball parks. So to Margaret Gisolo will 
probably go the distinction of being the 
only girl ever to participate in The 
American Legion Junior Baseball com- 
petitions. 

The winners of each department 
championship were awarded sportsman- 
ship certificates, beautifully engraved, 
carrying the following wording and 
signed by the National Commander of 
the Legion, and the National Director 
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of the Americanism Commission, at- 
tested by the National Adjutant and 
countersigned by the Commissioner of 
Baseball : 


Juntor BASEBALL CERTIFICATE 


This is to certify that 
participated in The American Le- 
gion Junior Baseball Tournament 
for Region Number as a mem- 


ber of the State Championship 
Team of . 
In his tournament play the 


above-mentioned player displayed 
a true understanding of the ideals 
of good sportsmanship, which are 
so closely analogous to the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship and good 
Americanism. In recognition of the 
fine qualities of American youth 
shown by this player on the play- 
ing field, the National Americanism 
Commission of The American Le- 
gion hereby awards this certificate 

Given at National Headquarters 
of The American Legion, Indian- 
apolis, the first day of September, 
1922 


Each of the regional champions was 
awarded an appropriately designed ster- 
ing silver watch charm; the runners-up 
in the World’s Series were presented 
with eighteen-carat gold watch charms 
The presentation was made in front of 
the city hall in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Sunday, September 30th, with ap- 
propriate ceremony. The world cham- 
pions were awarded gold watches, in- 
scribed as follows: “American Legion 
Junior World Baseball Champion, 1928,” 
with the name of the player and posi- 
tion inscribed thereon. The presenta- 
tion of these watches was made as a 
part of the opening ceremony of the big 
leagues’ World’s Series in New York. 
Judge Landis at that time also personal- 
ly presented to the team a pennant cer- 
tifying them to be the Junior Champions 
of the World. The title of this pennant 
is vested in The American Legion post 
sponsoring the team winning the cham- 
pionship. It is of beautiful design, eight 
feet wide at one end and four at the 
other, being sixteen feet long, and having 
inscribed thereon “Junior World Base- 
ball Champions” and The American Le- 
gion emblem, with the name and num- 
ber of the post. To the department pro- 
ducing the championship team went the 
beautiful Howard Savage trophy, the 
title of which is vested in the national 
organization of The American Legion 
and will remain in custody of that de- 
partment winning the championship each 
year. The award will be made at each 
annual convention and the whole Legion 
will applaud the winner. 

These awards are fine, but the great- 
est reward that can come to the boys is 
that kind that can be won by each one 
that participated in the program—the 
Satisfaction of knowing in his own heart 
that he played the game fairly, that he 
was loyal to his team, that he was hon- 
est, that he was game, and that he was 
a gracious winner or a good loser. The 
big reward coming to the posts and to 
the departments is that of having un- 
selfishly given of their time and services 
to the benefit of American manhood to 
whom the (Continued on page 58) 
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all highest quality lumber, cut to Others at $386 
t, doors, windows, stairs, interior to $1,536 
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BUY AT 
WHOLESALE! 


all materials direct from mill 
to $1,500 on your home! 
eut lun saves you 40% labor 
on materials. Not portable. Sturdy, sub 
stantial, permanent homes 32 years’ square 
dealing behind Liberty guarantee. Amazing 
new plan—examine materials 5 days on your 
own lot before you pay! 
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Plants and Bulbs. 
GIANT ZINNIA 


This great collection of 20 named Giant Vi 
200 seeds 


ous show of Zinnias ever grown and = —s toa corveunainss. 
Zinnias thrive everywhere—W and W 

from seeds planted anywhere —in the aan }—— f 4 the garden, on the 

lawn or as a border along walks, drives and buildings. They bleom earty 
and continuously until killed by frost. 

lovder this Collection today: 1 pkt 10c, 3 pkts 20c, 6 pkts 30c, 12 pkts 50c 
1929 Seed Book Sent with Every Order or Free on Request. Bi; 

150 Varveties Vegetables, Flowers, 

F. B. MILLS, Seen-GrRowerR, BOX 512 Rose Hiit. N.Y. 


Aa ——s 
64 . 
Liberty Homes, Lewis Mig. Co. 
i Saved $1 ,000 = Dept. 362, Bay City, Mich. 
Please send me your new book of 
House and Garage rs Liberty Homes, also complete details of 
says Mrs. Coombs. “Believe I saved $500 by s your plan, FREE, 
uying from you,”’ writes B. A. Anderson. Mr. 7 
Davis saved “between $1,000 and $1,500" p= \g Name 4 
on his Li berty home. You can do as well. Get 
ew Book of Homes with full details. Address 
Address _— = 
LIBERTY HOMES | Bey tay i Mien 
. 1 c City ---~_ State 
Send for this Gorgeous Collection of 570c 
20 named varieties, all beautiful colors, as eted — 
Bright Rose Ruby Red Cream Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Orange White Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Sulphur Yellow Crimson Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Deep Rose Blush Pink 
Buff Saimon Rose Purple Violet 
arieties is made up in one 


evenly mixed. It will make the most gorge- 


West. They grow 
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Burning, aching, tired 
feeling in the feet and legs 
—crampsin toes, foot calluses, 
pains in toes, instep, ball or heel 
—dull ache in the ankle, calf or 
knee — shooting pains from back of 
toes, spreading of the feet, or that broken- 
down feeling—all can now be quickly ended 


i. « says 94% of all foot pains result 
the 


from weakened muscles that permit 
foot bones to become displaced and press 
against sensitive nerves and blood vessels 


Now a way is discovered to strengthen these 
muscles while holding the bones in position. 
Pains stop in 10 minutes when this amazing 
band, the Jung Arch Brace, is used. Stand, 
walk, or dance for hours—you just don't get 
tired. Just slips on—results are almost im 
mediate. One of the secrets is in the tension 
and stretch. It is highly elastic and amaz- 
ingly light and thin, yet strong and durable. 
rubber lift is 


An exceedingly soft sponge 
provided and urgently advised for severe 
cases. Worn with any style footwear. There 


is nothing stiff to further weaken muscles or 
cause discomfort. 
Pain stops like magic. 
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Soon band may be 
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INIO MINUTES 
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Trouble starts in weakened muscles. 

Tiny bones of forward arch are dis- 
Pain follows. 

A super-elastic band assists and 

strengthens weakened muscles, 

replaces bones. Pain stops instantly. 


discarded and feet are well 
Nearly 2,000,000 now in use. Spe- 
cilalists, amazed at results, urge it widely 

Wear it 10 days; if not delighted, your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you use 
coupon below and pay postman. Write for 
free book on foot troubles. 


------.FREE if it fails .._-- 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 812Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio ! 
Send one pair of braces marked below : ' 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) : 

! 

' 


to stay. 





1 
n 
nl 
; FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
1 — with cushion lift —without cushion lift 

1 O BANNER (medium) $2} WONDER (medium)si ! 
1G vi C1 VICTOR (long) $2.50 |) MIRACLE (long) $1.50 5 
r 
r 
1 
1 
1 
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0 Money enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. plus postage. ! 
Shoe Size.............. . Shoe Width............ mS 
GRD snccnnncttecnncisinceusnesdabtacetatnsocccesecs ' 
BBBIEED covcccccccccccccesccesceccccesccosesese ; 
I I ee itate.. 


Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. Add 2c to above prices 











He Kept the Job 
He Liked 


—and increased ‘his salary 73% 
W. A. Day, of Woonsocket, R. L, wanted more 
mene. But he liked his ee se tidn” t want to change 
_— le ——+ his mind to get more money right w 
e enrclled for LaSalle home-study train- 
- in ray EH Accountancy— followed it with Modern 
Business Correspondence—is now pursuing LaSalle 
training in Business Management. “In actual results 
I have received a salary-increase of exactly 73. 3 per | 
cent since the date of my first enrollment,” writes | 
Mr. Day, “but I consider this equal to 100 per cent | 
in the average case, it I pave earned this increase 
wit a 
How = is 


ng m 
t weet Looe — to win gubstantial advance- | 


ment—within a comparative y few months? way isclearly 
outlined ina en wil book, ‘Ten Years’ ion in 
One."’ The coupon will b: ng it to you FREE, ether with 
a 64-page fe unusual opportunities in the 


business field which ~~ 4 appeals to you. For the sak 
brighter future, clip and ‘appeaia esupen NOW. — 


— — —Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!— — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The 4 *s Largest Busi: Training I 
Dept. 1- 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infor 
mation regarding course indicated below: 
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‘BLU am Diamond 


T FROM ADrA 


SEND IT BACK ; 


Carat Elite Diamonds. Matchless 
for their dazzling rainbow brilliancy. 
You'll be delighted. Elite Rings sur- 
pass all others. Standacid and other 
tests. Handsomely engraved Ring, 
sterling Guarantee Looks like 
$250.00. Proud owner offered es as gl buying =. 
. ree 

Collar and Cuff Links Given Beautiful Gi combination set Kee wit 
. SEND NO MONEY. name, address a 
finger size As patman on arrival §3. 3. on MF postage. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. rite today. Cash with foreign orders. 

ELITE JEWELRY HOUSE, Dept. 42, 6343 S. Ashland Ave., Chlcege, Whoers 
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SOUSA’S 
TIP 


“CONN instruments 
have been used in my 
band for years simply 

ase we have found 
them to be the best.” 


Get Into a Band; 
Try aConn FREE! 


you can take your place in a band almost 
immediately. Conn easy-playing instru- 
ments and the new instruction methods enable 
anyone who can whistle to play tunes in the 
very first lessons. 

Free Trial, Easy ‘Payments onany Conn instru- 
ment for band or orchestra. Send for free litera- 
ture and details of tria! offer; mention instrument. 


C.G.Conn, Ltd. 203 Conn Bldg. Elkhart,Ind. 
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Batter Up! 


(Continued from page 57) 


heritage we value so highly must: be 
passed on tomorrow. 

Throughout the entire 
groups, civic clubs, fraternal orders, 
business houses, churches, schools, 
lodges, and newspapers joined in the 
programs, giving financial aid and fur- 
nishing uniforms and playing equip- 
ment. To them must come the reward 
and satisfaction of having been most 
important factors in this worth-while 
movement for our youth. Then to the 
owners of the big league clubs comes 
the satisfaction of having rendered an 
outstanding service to Americanism. This 
program in all probability did not make 
their turnstiles click an extra time or 
put an extra dime in their tills, but it 
did bring to them the satisfaction of 
having contributed very materially to 
the making of useful men and citizens 
out of good boys. 

The program moves on through the 
preparatory stages of another year. The 


nation many 


opportunity for service in the move- 
ment is unlimited. Hundreds of thou 
sands of eager boys are anxiously await 
ing the coming of spring, when they too 
may have an opportunity at the coveted 
prizes, an opportunity to match their 
skill with other boys, the opportunity 
to play. 

Municipal authorities are awakening 
to the crying need for adequate fields 
and recreation parks. The opportunity 
is here for them to do something. 

Last year four States did not partici- 
pate in this program. Next year these 
States will be in the movement whole 
heartedly, giving of their very best. We 
have only scratched the surface, and in 
1929, when the curtain on the Junior 
Baseball program goes down at the 
Little World’s Series, we confident! 
expect to be able to say that the influ- 
ence of The American Legion has been 
felt in the homes and lives of a halt 
million boys 


Fidac Looks Forward 


(Continued from page 


dinner in the late evening as guests of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Ar- 
gentoiano. Monday and Tuesday were 
spent largely in the serious labors of 
committee work, broken only on Mon- 
day night by a dinner and dance for 
which the Minister of War was host. 
On Tuesday night there was a gala per- 
formance at the National Theater, and 
the concluding session came on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Ahead were the most 
inviting, most thoroughly interesting and 
delightful days I have ever known. 

The congress worked on the com- 
mittee plan and we faced a stupendous 
agenda. On various questions the help 
of the International Red Cross and the 
League of Nations was sought. The 
League has taken a great deal of interest 
in our work, and this year, for the first 
time, sent a representative to join in 
our deliberations. He was M. Blondeel 

Of the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions reported back to the general as- 
sembly by the several committees, the 
following (which were approved and 
voted at the final session on Wednesday 
afternoon) gives a summary of the work 
of the Ninth Frpac Congress: 

(a) Favoring the establishment of a 
United States of Europe 

(b) Reaffirming respect for treaties 
and opposing all efforts for their re- 
vision. (This reflects the FIDAC atti- 
tude on the Treaty of Versailles and 
the German efforts to have reparations 
scaled downward.) 

(c) Urging the former Allied govern- 
ments to abolish visas for passports 

(d) Approving the work of the Lux- 
embourg joint conference. 

(e) Recommending the creation of 
honorary membership in Frmpac and a 


21) 


special section for war correspondents 
(f{) Approving signing of the Kellogg 


pact. 
(zg) Favoring effort to organize a 
central agency to correct propaganda 


inimical to peace. 

(h) Proposing the compiling of liter- 
ary works which tell of the horrors of 
war and the injustice of wars of con- 
quest, to be translated and published in 
several languages for distribution by 
FIDAC in member countries. 

(i) Recommending that the pensions 
of war disabled be made commensurate 
with living expenses; that funeral ex- 
penses of all pensioners be paid by 
governments of their countries; and that 
government aid be given disabled vet- 
erans in building cheap dwellings. 

(j) Urging the return to their home- 
lands of prisoners of war held in Siberia 
and asking aid of the Red Cross and 
the League of Nations in this problem. 

(k) Urging the United States to per- 
mit Italian immigrants who served in 
the United States Army but went to 
Italy after the war to return to this 
country with their rights to apply for 
citizenship restored 

M. Achille Reisdorff, of Belgium. was 
elected president and Legionnaire Arthur 
Ball, a past commander of the Indiana 
Department, was elected American vice- 
president for next year. M. Reisdorfi 
was in the Ministry of Interior when 
the war started and a few months later 
was severely wounded by shrapnel in the 
fighting on the Yser. On recovery he 
was assigned to duty with the Civil 
Health Service in the war zone. He 
spent several years after the war in the 
restoration of devastated Belgian towns 
He was selected by the King of the 
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Belgians to be the secretary of the 
Belgian National Office for War Wound- 
ed and was secretary general of the 
permanent interallied committee for 
disabled. 

After all, in these FmpAC conferences, 
it is the human contacts, the friendships 
made and perpetuated and the under- 
standing engendered that counts for 
most. On one day my friend Professor 
Badereau, of the University of Bucha- 
rest, gave a luncheon to five of us who 
had been at the congress in New Or- 
leans in 1922. Badereau was perhaps 
the youngest delegate at New Orleans. 

It was there that FmpAc’s work for 
peace was crystallized and vitalized, and 
Badereau was one of those who struck 
fire on that occasion. He looked scarcely 
out of his teens as he rose and brushed 
back his thick black hair and, with an 
earnestness and a timbre in his voice 
that thrilled everyone, spoke of the 
Balkans, the hotbed of war, and his own 
country, one of the pawns for so many 
years in the game of international in- 
trigue. 

“I am not yet very old,” he said (he 
looked about twenty), “but I have been 
in three wars. My father, who was killed 
in the last war, was in nine wars.” A 
rather eloquent plea for peace. 

Badereau at that time visualized and 
made real for me the Balkans, and when 
after five years had passed I visited his 
country I came with the feeling of one 
visiting friends. 

Badereau went with us to the Tomb 
of the Kings, the old monastery of 
Curtea de Argesh, one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of Byzantine architecture 
in the world, with its minarets and gild- 
ed and twisted columns gleaming in the 
sunlight. Here priests of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, in their gorgeously em- 
broidered robes and jeweled miters, 
chanted a weird mass at the tomb of 
King Ferdinand. 

I left the church before the others 
and found Badereau sitting in the sun- 
light on a marble balustrade, and there 
this professor and writer of books on 
philosophy told me a legend of the 
church. 

Centuries ago when they were build- 
ing it, each night all that had been built 
during the day fell down. In desperation 
the architect prayed to God to know 
why the work did not succeed. 

An angel appeared to him in a dream 
and told him that there must be built 
into the walls not merely stone and 
mortar but a human soul. The architect 
and the master builders then held a con- 
ference and decided that they would go 
on the scaffolding and watch and the 
first person to approach should be built 
into the walls. To the horror of the 
architect there came from the encircling 
trees and shrubbery his young and 
beautiful wife, whom he loved very 
dearly. He prayed to God that some- 
thing might stop her and immediately 
the heavens were darkened, there were 
deafening peals of thunder and great 
torrents of rain descended, but the little 
wife kept on. Even now, said my friend, 
if when the day is fading into night one 
comes here and listens very closely he 





may hear in the wall the faint wails of 
the lovely sacrifice. As we left I said 
again, looking back at the church, “What 
a beautiful thing it is!” “Yes, very,” 
agreed Badereau. “You know the Prince 
under whose order it was built, fearing 
that the architect might some day de- 
sign and build a more beautiful one, 
shoved the architect off the roof.” 

I wondered if that might be a typical 
example of royal gratitude. 

I saw my friend, who in his whimsical 
way wove spells like this to take me 
back through the centuries, once again 
I sat by him at the fareweil dinner given 
by the Bucharest comrades. When he 
rose to speak he said, “I shall speak 
tonight in English, because my professor 
of English, he is here—General Gignil- 
liat—taught me to speak English in 1922 
travelling about his country in a draw- 
ing room on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
sometime between midnight and next 
morning.” Am I far wrong then in 
speaking of these FIDAC gatherings as 
adventures in comradeship? 

My friend Dimancesco commanded 
the fleet of about forty automobiles that 
took us for our motor trip following 
the convention to Sinaia and to the oil 
fields. Dimmy has quite a flock of deco- 
rations; one for destroying at risk of 
his life the oil wells that they might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy, but I 
dare say rarely has he had a more diffi- 
cult task or one he accomplished better 
than convoying that excursion party of 
many languages and nationalities. 

I can still see him tearing up and 
down the lines in his roadster, always 
smiling through the blinding dust, even 
when we were running late for the audi- 
ence with the Queen or tea with the 
Princess Cantacuzene. The Roumanian 
roads are broad and safe, but if you 
really want to see dust that is dust go 
there before they learn that oil is good 
for other things besides the troubled 
waters, and go equipped with helmet, 
goggles and duster that reaches from 
neck to ankles. I lost out in some way 
on the touring outfit that most of the 
others were supplied with. Before we 
had gone twenty miles I was desperate, 
and the only succor at hand was a suit 
of pajamas which I took from my grip 
and slipped on over my clothes. Toward 
evening, so attired and in an open car, 
I found myself suddenly passing from 
the dusty roadway through an imposing 
gateway into a beautiful park and de- 
bussing at the royal summer palace at 
Sinaia. I almost forgot to take off the 
pajamas, so entranced was I by the 
beauty of the castle. One of the Rou- 
manian kings spent a lifetime building 
it, and it is a worthy monument, blend- 
ing beautifully and harmoniously with 
the towering peaks, the plumy forests 
and the terraced gardens. 

Vainly trying to do a little dry clean- 
ing as to the face and hands, we were 
led into the great hall, towering up 
through five stories of marvelously 
carved and grilled balconies, and open 
to the sky. Presently we were ushered, 
delegation by delegation, into the audi- 
ence room, the United States following 
Belgium. (Continued on page 60) 





How to Make 


Real Money 
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New Shaving Invention Offers 
Excellent Money to Men Who 
Will Act As Our Local Repre- 
sentatives in Their Home 
Territories. $30 — — $50 a 
Day. Full or Spare Time! 
No Investment Required! 
Write for Details On 


GENEROUS OFFER 


Probably you have heard of KRISS- 
KROSS—the amazing stropper and razor 
blade-renewer pictured above. It makes 
any kind of blade keener then new and 
prolongs its life for weeks and even 
months! But that’s not all. KRISS- 
KROSS is one of the most surpassing 
money-makers ever seen. Hundreds of 
demonstrators and agents all over the 
country are making from $200 to $500 4 
month just taking orders for it in their 
home towns, KRISS-KROSS is heavily 
advertised in magazines but never sold 
in stores, so we must have people to take 
orders in each locality. We pay gener- 
ously for your time and give special 
bonuses that run your earnings up into 
real money. Even spare-time workers earn 
$15 or more in a single evening or Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


AN ASTONISHING INVENTION 


KRISS-KROSS’ mechanical in- 
genuity is little short of mar- 
relous, It strops your blade (any 
make) on the diagonal just like 
master barber. Eight ‘‘lucky’’ leather 
grooves do the trick in eleven sec- 
onds, Automatic reverse. Strops 
heavy at the start—light at the 
finish and leaves your blade with the 
keenest cutting edge steel can take! 
No wonder it sells like wildfire! 


Profits Waiting For You 


So great is the present demand for 
KRISS-KROSS that agents are reaping 
profits almost beyond belief. During 
the month K. P. Rapf made $602. 
R. C. Walker (Idaho) made $9 his 
very first demonstration. H. King of 
Massachusetts made $66 in one day— 
and J, C, Kellogg cleared $200 in 7 
days at spare time alone! 


Get Details — Special Offer 


Right now we are willing to make an 
extremely generous offer to new agents 
and demonstrators. Find out about this 
money-making business without 
See how simple it is to make $1006 to 
$225 a week with KRISS-KROSS. 
Others are doing it—why not you? 
Send the coupon now! 


RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. B-413 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Canadian Address: 
CANADIAN! KRISS-KROSS CO. 
39 Wellington a, East, Toronto 2, 
Canada 


delay. 





RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. B-413, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me full details of your nationally ad- 
vertised KRISS-KROSS stropper, which is never sold 
through stores——and tell me about your unusual offer 
of big profits to demonstrators and order-takers 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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for Small Children 


Just Rub lt On 


Thousands of 
mothers tell us they 
would not be without 
Children’s Mus- 
terole,the milder 
form of Musterole es- 
pecially prepared for 
babies and children. 
At night, when 
awakened by the 
warning, croupy 
cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gen- 
tly over the child’s throat and chest. 
Children’s Musterole, like regular Mus- 
* terole, penetrates the skin with a warming 
tingle and goes to the seat of the trouble. 
It does not blister like the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster and is not messy to apply. 
Made from oil of mustard, it takes the 
kink out of stiff necks, relieves sore throats, 
croupy coughs and colds. All Druggists. 












































n be made, Commissions paid daily. In- 
twoduce finest line of silk, lisle, mercerized 
and cotton hosiery for men, women, children. 
121 styles and colors. All at ‘owest prices. 
Seven months’ guarantee makes steady cus- 
tomers. We do all collecting and delivering. 
New Auto Given 
We furnish Inprodoet cing salesmen with a new 
Ford car. ite for miling plan. Build up a 

Syny business, 

‘ot only do cash profits daily, 
and a liberal bonus besides but we give you 

fine silk hose for your own use, Write = 

SETTERAMIT TEXTE CO. 1-50! 


UNIFORMS | 
WRITE FOR y oN | 


CATALOG No. SO. 
ALUMINUM HELMETS Fe 
/ POLISHED or ANY COLOR S$, 
GEORGE EVANS«Co. | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. FIFTH ST.- A.L_DEPT.- PH! 
TRAVEL FOR INCLE 
:SAM> 


: Be RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK, $158-$225 month; 
travel, see your country. Short hours, pleasant work, paid 
















vacations, steady—no strikes. Experience unnecessary. For details 


write NORTON INST.,1408 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


9 Pay Men*dO- 
a 


s oe Allen of California 
.80in one day’s 

mode work”! Hundreds 
of other men are report- 











many of them doubling 
and tripling their former 
salaries. 


Just Wear This Cap 
Just wear this beautiful hand tailored FREE RAIN- 
PROOF Cap. When your friends see it, nine out of ten will 
want one like it. They can’t resist the Rain Proof idea— 
it’s so new and unique. You can make a splendid income in 

ull ewe time. No experience is needed. al ee t 










found a man who doesn’t fall for the made-t asure 
idea * writes Chas, Horstman. Sendat once for FREE Se Sell- 
ing Outfit, Taytor Cap Mtgrs., Dept. 1-0 ,Cincinnati,O. 
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MilderMusterole, 


Fidac Looks Forward 


(Continued from page 59) 


Queen Marie, looking very beautiful 
and appealing in black, received us with 
the rare graciousness and charm that is 
so peculiarly her own. It is easy to 
understand her tremendous hold on the 
afiections of her people. This would be 
explained by her intellect, her charm 
and her beauty alone, but added to this 
is the memory of her self-sacrificing de- 
votion to her people demonstrated by 
her utter disregard of self when she 
nursed the sick and wounded at the front 
during the war, by her charities, and by 
her interest in even the most humble of 
her subjects in time of peace. 

Next to the Queen stood the lovely 
Princess Helene. She was standing just 
behind the little King Michael with her 
hands resting in motherly fashion on his 
shoulders. He is a bright-eyed, hand- 
some little chap and manifestly is re- 
garded by all his people with the most 
genuine affection. One sees his picture 
everywhere, in shop windows and in 
homes, and hears him spoken of always 
with tenderness and pride 

I had taken over with me to present 
to him as a little gift from the young 
boys in the Culver Woodcraft School 
an Indian headdress made of white eagle 
feathers by Chief Whirlwind Thunder 
of the Winnebagoes, and a beaded buck- 
skin shirt from the Pueblo tribe. I al- 
ways like to take over with me an 
American boy, for the more nderstand- 
ing of other nations we can give to 
young Americans the better for us and 
for the world. This year I had two 
with me, Bill Hood of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, and Harry Dunham, the son 
of a Cincinnati Legionnaire. The two 
aides followed me into the audience 
room, one bearing the headdress and the 
other the shirt. As we approached I 
could see the young monarch was mani- 
festly interested both in the young 
American boys and in the strange things 
they were bearing. Now one cannot 
make a speech to a little boy even 
though he is a king. So I simply said, 
“T have brought Your Majesty a little 
souvenir from America and I hope you 
have not already an Indian headdress.” 
Queen Marie answered for him and said, 
“He hasn’t anything like it. He will be 
delighted.” 

Then happened one of the most in- 
triguing incidents of the trip. The 
Queen suggested to little Michael that 
he don the gay headdress. One could 
see plainly the conflict between the 
natural childish desires and the inherited 
sense of kingly dignity, but the king 
won, and he was a king before he was a 
child. He solemnly shook his head and 
declined to play Indian while he was 
receiving guests on the throne. But ap- 
preciation and interest were neverthe- 
less plainly registered in the shining eyes 
that looked longingly at the Indian 
finery from far-off America 

Roumania is an agricultural country, 
thought it also has great undeveloped 
mineral resources. But it is now essen- 





tially agricultural. Since the war the 
great estates have been divided and the 
peasants have been made land owners, 
the property being sold to them on easy 
terms, and thus the menace of bolshe- 
vism was thwarted. I was told that 
Roumania is the only country that gave, 
not sold, to every soldier of the war a 
piece of land. If he was a city dweller 
he got a lot; if a farmer he got a small 
farm. This parceling out of the land 
has in large measure taken care of any 
discontent that might be felt by the 
minorities in provinces such as Transyl- 
vania, except perhaps those who were 
large land owners. These were paid for 
their lands, but with partial and de 
ferred payments with which they are 
not satisfied. This is a question I under- 
stand that the new government will in- 
quire into further, as well as the ques- 
tion of further financial adjustments 
with Russia over the possession of Bes- 
sarabia. I take it that Roumania is not 
without apprehension of the large stand- 
ing army across the Russian border, and 
that is one reason why Roumania itself 
maintains an army of considerable size 
in proportion to its population. 

Before Sinaia we toured the oil fields 
Roumania is potentially a very rich 
country—one of the few that could be 
self-sustaining. There are oi! and gold, 
silver, copper, iron and coal waiting to 
be turned into wealth when the more 
liberal policies of the new regime give 
foreign and domestic capital an even 
break. 

A Standard Oil man complained to 
me of the law in Roumania which re- 
quires seventy-five percent of the per- 
sonnel of foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in Roumania to be Roumanian 
citizens. This applies not only to un- 
skilled labor but all the way up through 
engineers, executives and directors, and 
has been a serious handicap. Such laws, 
I was told, were to be modified under 
the new regime so that foreign capital 
might come in on a parity with Rou- 
manian capital in the development of 
the country. 

Passing enroute the Standard Oil and 
other fields we stopped for an inspec- 
tion and luncheon at one of the Rovu- 
manian companies. In this forest of 
derricks one might almost feel that he 
was in Oklahoma or Texas, except for 
the always present color of the national 
costume brightening even the drab 
setting of the petroleum industry 

It is curious how little scenes here 
and there stick in the memory. I can 
see now at one rig four Roumanian 
peasants grasping a sort of bar that 
turned the drill, two on one side and 
two on the other, tramping around and 
around with their heavy shoes beating a 
sort of rhythmical cadence like a slow 
dance step to the pounding of the drill 
deep down in the earth. These people 
love to dance and they love to sing. 
Even this treadmill job seemed to echo 
‘hat spirit and I wondered if when Rou- 
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mania’s great national wealth is de- 
veloped and its people all have radios 
and phonographs and Fords they will 
still sing the songs of long ago and 
dance in the square on Sunday after- 
noons and wear their colorful costumes 
and be as spontaneously happy as they 
appear to be now. 

We lunched at a very new and at- 
tractive club or community house as 
the guests of the oil company officials. 
The food in Roumania is excellent and 
our appetites were well whetted. Before 
the luncheon there was the native 
streicha to wash the dust from the 
throat. Streicha is distilled from prunes, 
and is often served in something like a 
vase, globular at the base with a long 
neck. I understand that the proper 
technique is to insert the neck in the 
mouth (that is, the neck of the vase) 
and pour instead of sip and swallow. 

It was at this luncheon I had my first 
real opportunity to talk to General 
Traian Mosoiu. The General is the 
president of the Roumanian Legion and 
one of the famous Roumanian leaders 
of the war. He commanded the army 
that captured Budapest after driving 
out Bela Kun and the Hungarian radi- 
cals. He is a tremendously large man 
with a fierce looking black mustache. I 
could imagine him ordering traitors to 
be shot at daybreak and eating his 
breakfast flapjacks with all the more 
relish if his orders had been carried out 
with neatness and dispatch. I found 
him to be jolly and companionable and 
we got to be great friends despite the 
fact that neither could understand a 
word the other said. On this occasion 
Legionnaire Benet of Paris kindly acted 
as interpreter. 

Mr. Benet is a noted inventor and a 
prominent member of the American 
Colony in Paris as well as a Legionnaire. 
Since Mrs. Benet was going to Bucha- 
rest as American Vice-President of the 
Fipac Auxiliary I persuaded him to join 
our delegation and accept the post of 
vice-chairman. He proved invaluable, 
and his knowledge of French and of in- 


ternational cross-currents steered us 
through many involved debates. J also 


prevailed upon him to make the prin- 
cipal address on the occasion when 
America was the “nation of the day.” 
He did it well in French, winding up 
with a peroration in Roumanian which 
made quite a hit. One Roumanian said 
that judging from Mr. Benet’s particular 
type of beard he thought we had 
brought over Uncle Sam himself for the 
occasion, but judging from his linguistic 
abilities he thought he must be a French- 
man 

I have spoken of the colorfulness of 
Roumania. I am hoping that some mo- 
tion pictures in colors that Arthur Ball 
took at Brasov will turn out well. If 
they do they will demonstrate that the 
colorfulness of Roumania is something 
that I cannot describe in words. 

In the outskirts of Brasov we were 
met by the most gorgeous mounted 
~ alcade I have ever seen. Hundreds 

f horsemen wearing black Astrakhan 
ye and long tunics embroidered in the 
richest blues and reds and gold were 


drawn up to salute us. I never saw such 
a blaze of color. These exquisite ex- 
amples of Roumanian needlework are 
often handed down from gereration to 
generation, though frequently they are 
embroidered by the sweethearts of the 
troopers. When we arrived at the public 
square the horsemen dismounted and 
were joined by many others of both 
sexes, all attired in the same resplendent 
fashion. A great circle an eighth of a 
mile or more in circumference was 
formed and the bands crashed into the 
national dance music, slow at first and 
increasing in tempo until the whole 
square was a great kaleidoscopic swirl 
of color, like a forest full of brilliant 
autumn leaves swept into action by a 
whirlwind. 





IMMY had arranged for me to 

catch the Simplon Express by a | 
short cut across the mountains to Pitesti | 
so I would not have to miss any of the 
tour by going back early to Bucharest. 
With me in one car were Mrs. Stewart 
and Mrs. Adalin Wright Macauley, who 
went over to represent America at the 
meeting of the Fipac Auxiliary, and 
Miss Lefebre, of Frpac headquarters in 
Paris. In another car were M. Bun- 
gardean and my two aides, and in a 
third was the baggage, presided over 
by a native Boy Scout. I shall always 
remember the efficiency and unflagging 
attentions of the Roumanian Boy 
Scouts, especially the one with our 
party, young Herman Zazar. 

The drivers were from Bucharest, and 
somehow in the darkness of the night 
they missed the road. The three cars 
became separated. My car finally wound 
up in a dry river bed. The ladies had 
visions of being delivered into the hands 
of bandits, but we finally got back on 
the road. Three flat tires delayed us 
further and we arrived at Pitesti too 
late for the train. 

After another hour the other cars ar- 
rived. No rooms were to be had and we 
decided to drive on to Bucharest. To 
me the journey was of unending in- 
terest. 

It was Friday night, and the roads 
were filled with peasants going to mar- 
ket. Out of the mystery of the night 
and dust of the highway there streamed 
into the glare of our headlights an end- 
less pageant of picturesque costumes 
and of ox carts piled high with produce. 

The driver had been at the wheel 
constantly for two days and a night and 
was getting pretty sleepy. I kept him 
steadily supplied with cigarettes to keep 
him awake and then I took the wheel, 
driving into one of the most beautiful 
dawns I have ever seen. 

We reached Bucharest about eight in 
the morning. After drinking several 
cups of black coffee to keep me awake 
I went to the wagons-lits office to see 
what could be done about railway ac- 
commodations for that night. 

“Nothing doing till Monday,” they 
said. Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Macauley 
had to get back for the Legion conven- 
tion, and Dunham was in danger of 
forfeiting his admission to Princeton | 
University. (Continued on page 62) 
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This announcement has brought 
new vision and inspiration to am- 
bitious thousands who hungered for 
wider, deeper culture. 
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Brings You UP-TO-DATE 


on Every Subject 


Now you can have at your command what man 
has learned in the six greatest branches of hu- 
man knowledge and culture. Six great romanti~ 
outlines, six comprehensive sections that wil! 
bring you—compressed into one 700-page volume 

the thrilling story of the world’s HISTORY 
down to date—the stirring march and trends of 
RELIGION—the thought and wisdom of man's 
ees IPHY—the intriguing beauty of the 

RTS—the all-embracing survey of every branch 
or SCIENCE—and a complete panorama of the 
world’s LITERATURE from the first Neolithic 
scribblings to the work of modern authors of 
all nations. 


A Liberal Education 


In Narrative Form 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
by Clement Wood, is the ONE book, the only 
book, that gives you the fascinating story of 
what man has learned and accomplished from 
the world’s birth in a flare of meteoric splendor 
up to the arrival of radio, aviation and tele- 
vision. Here is the whole story—all of it—Sci- 
ence, Art, Literature, History, Philosophy and 
Religion in one large, beautiful volume that you 
can actually BORROW for a week at our ex- 
pense, 


The Essence of ALL Knowledge 
Complete in Only ONE Volume 


It is the book of which the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger says, “The ONE book to read and know” 
and The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph writes, “A 
University in itself.’ 

Clip and mail the convenient cmpan and it will 
bring you, pre peid. f co of THE OUTLINE 
OF MAN’S KNOW "EDGE, by Clement Wood. 
Examine it. See a +" how fascinating is 
the story of knowledge. Read it freely for a 
week. See how much you have missed in th 
realm of things you OUGHT TO KNOW. If you 
are not completely satisfied send the book back 
within seven days. Otherwise, keep it as your 
very own and remit the astoundingly low price of 
only $1.50 and two dollars a month for two 
months. But don't decide now. 


Send No Money — BORROW 
It at Our Expense 


See this all-absorbing work first. You can do tat at 
our expense. Send no money. Just clip and mail the 
coupon, Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 68, 119 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tear Of Along This Line and Mail Today 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 68, 
119 West 57th St.. New York City | 
| Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. 700 pages, illu 
| trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will | 


either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay 
ment and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. (10 discount for cash with order 
Same return privilege.) 


Name 
Address 


City State 


| ' (If outside Continental U. 8., send cash with order.) | 
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Fidac Looks Forward 


(Continued from page 61) 


With the effective aid of our legation 
we finally got enough diplomatic res- 
ervations released to us for our party. 
But our misadventures were not over. 
There was some delay in getting the 
baggage aboard, and while I was dis- 
tributing tips to the porters the train 
started off without warning. I hopped 
aboard and heaved a great sigh of re- 
lief only to hear one of the boys call out 
that Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Macauley 
had been left standing on the plat- 
form. Dunham immediately pulled the 
alarm, there was a grinding of brakes 
and the train came to a stop. The con- 
ductor rushed up excitedly and said. 
“You pay, you pay!” (I discovered later 
what he meant when Harry was fined 
6,000 leis for stopping the train). Then 
Harry hopped off and ran back after 
the ladies, but before they could reach 
the car step the train pulled out again 

I had Bill bring all of the ladies’ bag- 
gage and one of my grips into the vesti- 
bule, told him to go on to Venice where 
I would join him and at the first stop I 
got off with the baggage. I shall never 
forget the two hours I spent at that 
lonely station utterly unable to make 
anyone understand me and thoroughly 
tired out. Finally I found that the 
padrone of the restaurant could speak 
French. He telephoned back to Bucha- 
rest and found that our friend, the 
Roumanian consul to Chicago, had had 
the train stop at the station where I 
was, the first scheduled stop being far 
beyond that point, and that he was com- 
ing out with Dunham to get me. I shall 
never forget his kindness. The next 
morning after going with Harry to ar- 
range for him to fly from Bucharest to 
Paris, I managed with the very courte- 
ous assistance of the director of the 
wagons-lits company to get reservations 
for that evening. The following morning 
on the Jugo-Slavian frontier I found 


we were four and one-half hours late 
and had missed the main line express 
from Athens. 

At Trieste we were finally picked up 
twenty-four hours late by the Simplon 
express that had left Bucharest the day 
following our departure. It all sounds 
very strenuous, but there was a lot of 
real adventure, amusing and colorful 
much of which I can only suggest. 

In Venice Bill was waiting for me 
with a gondola ready to take us to the 
Grand Hotel, and we did Venice and 
Rome and basked in the sunshine at 
Nice, but that is not part of the story 
of the FIDAC pilgrimage. 

I have not written of the Auxiliary 
because I did not have the opportunity 
of attending its sessions. I was fortu- 
nate, however, in being invited to the 
very lovely luncheon given the Auxiiiary 
by the Princess Cantacuzene and was 
caught in the spell of the music of the 
gypsy orchestra that played during the 
courses of delicious food. I heard the 
Princess making a speech that swayed 
her audience like the lines of some 
great artist of the stage might have 
done. I met there and at other func- 
tions highly intelligent representative 
women of various countries uniting in 
earnest endeavors for the cause of in- 
ternational unity and understanding 

At the last session of the Fipac Con- 
gress Mrs. Macauley, who was unani- 
mously elected International Frpac Aux- 
iliary President. was escorted to the plat- 
form, introduced by President Heraud., 
and made a brief but effective speech 
that made us Americans feel very proud 
of her. 

She returns to spend the year in 
Europe and to visit all of the countries 
of the former Allies. She deserves to 
have behind her in her great work the 
good-will and support of all Legionnaires 
and members of the Auxiliary. 


shoulders to the Mat 


(Continued from page 31) 


He hit Jackson as if the latter were a 
casual pedestrian and won by a fall in 
less than two minutes. 

The athletes who went down to de- 
feat because of extraneous forces were 


Barney Ostapowitz of Grand Rapids 
and Jay C. Steadman of Jacksonville, 
Florida, both heavyweights. Barney, a 


thick-chested, powerful youth, was pit- 
ted against the veteran Harry D. Steele 
of Ohio State University. Steele won 
the heavyweight championship of the 
world in Paris in 1924 when, as he 
showed signs of weakening, Streit, the 
team manager, accused him of being 
yellow. The accusation so inflamed 
Steele that he tossed a Scandinavian 
contender ten feet off the platform. 
Steele, with his experience and piano 
legs, shoved Barney about considerably, 


but Barney shook him off. Barney was 
so clever, in fact, that he made Steele 
look awkward. He had held Steele even 
for seven minutes with ease and Steele 
wore a puzzled look as he tried to figure 
out some means of erasing the smirch 
the novice was spattering on his repu- 
tation 

The crowd was with Barney. 
encouragement floated up 

‘Attaboy, Barney!” bellowed an un- 
usually loud and enthusiastic supporter 
“Stay with him! Stack him up high!” 

Barney, conscious of the record he 
was making, took time out to acknowl- 
edge receipt of the suggestion about 
stacking up Mr. Steele. His bow re- 
quired but an instant, but that instant 
was sufficient. In the flit of his eves 
toward the grandstand Steele caught his 


Yells of 
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ih foot, dumped him and spiked him 
down 

Similarly did the chances of Mr. 
| Steadman of Jacksonville go fleeting. 
| Steadman was trading perspiratory em- 
| braces with Whitacre of Ohio State and 

seemed to be in a fair way to accumu- 

late a few points. Unlike Ostapowitz, he 
| was not flattered by the attention of 
the audience. His mind was on his 
| work. Going into a clinch these ad- 
versaries, heads and arms locked, ear to 
ear, backed and slogged around the ring 
for fully three minutes. Neither would 

release the other to take a chance for a 
| fall. The movement was tedious, mo- 
| notonous. It inspired a_ high-pitched 
| query from a straw-hatted Southerner 
| in a ringside seat: 

“Whatta yuh tryin’ t’ 
Boy, sell that man a lot?” 

Everyone laughed, and Steadman 
heard. Whatever emotion registered 
with him there was an instant of weak- 
ness, and Whitacre planted him. 

“Just a case of too much Buckeye,” 
declared the Southerner. 

But the facetious inquiry and subse- 
quent laughter broke the hold that 
spelled defeat. 

Aside from the fact that the tourna- 
| ment produced much evidence that 
| amateur wrestling differed widely from 
| the much-maligned and justifiably-criti- 
| cized professiona! game, many interest- 
ing sidelights were developed. 

Tom Jenkins was there, in person. 
For some five years Tom was the world’s 
heavyweight champion and he was gen- 
erally reported by the press as deceased 
| after a mauling he took at the hands of 





do, Floridy 


| the Terrible Turk. He has coached 
| wrestling teams at the United States 
Military Academy for twenty-three 


| years and he made the trip to Grand 
| Rapids to please Louis A. Hammack, a 


cadet who had some ambitious ideas 
until he met Mr. Whitacre of Ohio 
| State 


“Wrestling is the finest sport in the 
world,” declared Jenkins. “Compare 
wrestling to boxing. One good clip on 
the button and a boxer is never the same 
again. Boxers seldom last. But take 
your wrestlers. Farmer Burns was a 

| champion at fifty-five; Strangler Lewis 

| was a champion at forty-five. I’m fifty- 
five, and with all my paunch, I can still 
do my turn on the mat.” 

Jenkins said he knew his protege, 

| Hammack, wouldn’t win. 

| “But he'll get experience,” he ob- 
served, “and the world will hear more 
about him four years from now.” 

Strangely, of the 171 athletes who 
participated in the tournament but two 
were blonds. Roger L. Flanders of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, returned with his 
230 pounds to his home town. The 
other, Big Edwards, has been reviewed 

| elsewhere in this article. 

| _And the vaunted supremacy of the 
East was convincingly disputed by the 
Western wrestlers. Of the fourteen men 
selected for the team only two were 
Easterners—Big Edwards and Reed of 
Lehigh University, and Edwards’s home 

| sn Texas. Of the remaining twelve 
| Westerners five—Morrison, Holding, 

ees 


Appleton, Beers and Berryman—were 
from Iowa. 

Wrestling, of course, is one of the 
most ancient of all forms of physical 
competition. Engravings on the tomb of 
Beni Hasan, along the Nile, prove that 
it dates back to 3000 B. C. In the 
Twenty-third Book of the Iliad Homer 
describes a bout between Ajax and 
Odysseus. This occurred sometime prior 
to the time when Ajax made his error 
in challenging the lightning. 

Henry the Eighth was a powerful 
wrestler and wrestling has always been 
a leading sport of the Old World. 

Today some wrestling coaches, with 
scarcely twenty-five years behind them, 
declare that wrestling, in another decade, 
will be the leading college sport in the 
United States. But just what part the 
members of Furniture City Post of The 
American Legion will play in future en- 
couragement of the amateur pachyderm 
industry is a question. For this post, 
which is a naval and Marine post (most 
of the members admitting that when 
they fell overboard during the war they 
were up to their knees in sandburs) 
lost $4,000 in staging the Olympic try- 
outs. And four thousand round, hard, 
cast-iron simoleon-dobies is important 
money, even in Grand Rapids. Fortu- 
nately, these ex-gobs and Marines had 
the money to lose; they still have money 
in the treasury; and they are not sob- 
bing at all. But they feel that they 
have done their part in promoting the 
spread of wrestling and will confine their 
profit-making endeavors in the future 
to their chosen field, which is not 
amateur wrestling, as may have been 
surmised, but amateur boxing. 

Furniture City Post, of which Ad- 
miral Charles P. Plunkett is a member 
has been sponsoring amateur boxing for 
five years. It was with a tournament 
held in 1923 that Furniture City Post 
established a lasting reputation. And 
with the financial return—more than 
$6,000 net—it was possible to sponsor 
athletics in a definite manner. Ted 
Booth was Commander of the post at 
the time and he put his heart, an organ 
similar in size to that of the Navy’s 
Big Edwards, into the work. Ted was a 
lieutenant of naval aviation during the 
war. He fell a thousand feet into the 
Atlantic off Pensacola and spent eight- 
een months in a hospital—a slightly 
non-combatant branch of the service, 
he says. After the war he dove off a 
dock at Walloon Lake before taking 
some soundings, struck the bottom and 
was paralyzed for a year. While he lay 
in the hospital at Ludington, Mrs. 
Booth, in Grand Rapids, presented him 
with a son. So Ted had a long-distance 
connection fitted up to keep himself 
informed. 

“Station-to-station calls had nothing 
on that bedside-to-bedside arrange- 
ment,” he avers. 

Ted’s two hundred and fifty members 
were enthusiastic. The cash balance gave 
them confidence. Things hummed. Since 
that time the post has held five Western 
Michigan and two Michigan amateur 
boxing shows. Governor Fred W. Green 
presented the (Continued on page 64) 
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How Four Salesmen 
Invested $378 Apiece 


And Raked 
In’29,500 


It took four salesmen over a year to 
sift out these surprising facts! Read 
here how these four men—and hun- 
dreds more like them—are cleaning 
up the steadiest, easiest money of 
their lives! A 2c stamp brings you 
all the big money facts, also a FREE 
SAMPLE of amazing new invention 
that makes possible these profits. 
HIS remarkable profit story written by four 
ambitious salesmen is a direct challenge to 


every man whose present line pays him less than 
$5,000 clear cash profit every year. 


SIMPLE BUT AMAZING 


These men are in a permanent business that actually 
grows by itself. It pays them immediate cash profits as high 


as $100 and more ona single order, There is no competition 
Over 20,000,000 motorists 
must spend money for the 





type of service they offer. 
They simply agree to save 
motorists from $50.00 to 
$5,000.00 of the money they 
are spending—and show them 
where thousands of others are 


saving that much and more, 
offer him twe tires for 


$5,000 A YEAR every one he buys. 


IS EASY! pF 


Four Big Features of 
The Coffield Plan 


]—te have a proposi- 
tion ne motorist 
can resist. You virtually 


I am not exaggerating one 
bit when I tell you that sales- 
men everywhere are cleaning 
up fortunes with this unique 
invention. Think what it 
means that men who used to 
be satisfied with $40 or $50 
a week are stepping into the 
$5,000 a-year-and-up class! 

Or look at the four men 


company. 
—You are the sole 
distributor in your 
own restricted and pro- 
tected territory. 
4—"ee make real 
money week in and 
week out. Your business 
is permanent. Repeat or- 


whose records prompted me to ders are certela 


address this message to you! 
On an average investment of 
$3.78 in sales outfits they 
sold over $29,500 worth of Coffield Tire Protectors in just 
months! 











twelve 


| FREE SAMPLE—MAIL COUPON 


_—— _ 
mm eae 


This proposition is so unusual and the proved profit oppor- 
tunities are so big that it is impossible to disclose ai! 
the sensational facts in this short message. So let me 
send you a FREE SAMPLE of this amazing invention 
that has startled the entire automobile world, Send no 
money. Pay no C.0.D. All you risk is a 2c stamp 
Just mail the coupon today—RIGHT NOW! 


THE COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
432 South Harshman St., Dayton, Ohio 


The Coffield Tire Protector Co., ; 
432 South Harshman $t., Dayton, Ohio 

I want to make $5,000 a year. Send me details of 
your proposition, also FREE SAMPLE of the Coffield 
Tire Protector. 
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OW you can average $32.40 
a weekin commissions, if 


measure—you can average TWO 
155 Fabrics and THREE sales a day. Here's 
Tailored-to-Measure your chance to make $65 to $1 00 
Union Label a week—and we UNDREI t Y 
the records of HUNDREDS of 
Built to $35 Fairbanks salesmen. 
v into Suginges Sos youre. 
Linings Guaranteed se our capital and prestige 
We'll equip you to meet and 
Any Model beat the ce com tition of tailorin, 
Perfect Fit houses ocal stores. We’ 
“‘Million-dollar’”’ Style help you one uild an established, 
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real co-operation. 
We can place a few 


Experienced 
Talloring Sales- 


men Wanted mnners 
The Fairbanks line for Our line of 155 been, smart 
terns SELLS ITSELF. — 


Spring. 1929, is bigger 
tter than ever, 
and that’s saying a lot. 
Get in touch with usand 
we'll arrange for you to 
see it and judge it for 
yourself. Greatest_fab- 
ric values at $23.75 in 
all our 42 years’ history. 


FAIRBANKS 
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eno- 
Auditor 
lastruction tote 116, St. Lewis, Me. 


Send me Bgifiecteze phew} weality! ing f tions 
martes X’', salaries, opportunities. 


MINSTRELS 








Musical Comedies 
and Revues. 
Unique Minstrel 


sopeaas trade, and we'll back 
ith free advertising and 


men with no aden or tailoring 
experience make real money im- 
mediately. Write today, tell us | 


if it's open 
we'll give you this chance of a 
lifetime to get into —_* “big 


TAILORING 
COMPANY 
2300 Wabansia Ave., Chicago 


First-Parts for complete show with special | 


songs, opening choruses, ete. Full line of 
plays, stage songs, crossfire, monologues, 
afterpieces, vaudeville acts and make-up. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 

T.S. DENISON & CO.,623 Seo.Wabash, Dept. 89, Chicago 










- Beautiful Pictures. 


FREE 
s. Berry’s success with mam 


moth Hatchery. Blood tested, Pure-Bred 
Poultry, feeding, housing, culling, disease and 
remedy information. Makes LOW PRICES 
on Pure Quality Fowls, Chicks, Eggs, Brooders’ Supplies, 
etc. Stamps appreciated. 


!-Heres 
New 


Make $50 to $90 A Week 


Amazing new fast-selling 
invention—Crystal Home Filter 
for fruit juices and beverages. 
Patented. Nothing like it. Re- 
moves all sediment, pulp, fibres. 
Filters a gallon every 4 minutes. 
Perfect results guaranteed. Simple. 
Practical. Low priced. Every home a 
t prospect. Big profits. Quick, easy sales. 


Write Today for FREE Sample Offer 
500 more agents needed NOW. Make money fast. 
No experience needed. Write quick for Free 
Demonstrator and territory Offer. Send NOW. 
Home Filter Co., 302 Central Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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Nation’s Great Poultry Manual. | 








shoulders to the Mat 
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Glen MacAuley, 
Tom Prosser. 
“Wrestling is not our baby,” 


cups and medals at the 1928 show, 
which produced two excellent contend- 
ers for Olympic honors—Jimmy Kerr, 
a lightweight, and Chester Karsten, a 
bantam, both of whom were eliminated 
in the finals at Boston. In 1927, 
co-operating with the New York and 
Boston Athletic Associations and on 
invitation from the National A.. A. U., 

the post shared in the visit of the 
Danish and Swedish amateur boxing 
teams. It was the first time in history 
that an international boxing show was 
held west of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
post’s portion of the expense was $3,500, 
but the band was turned out, the armory 
was packed, and a tidy profit was shown 
on the venture which brought a lasting 
distinction. 

Other undertakings were suggested 
from time to time, and in 1927 Lieu- 
tenant Commander Richard Byrd was 
brought to Grand Rapids for a lecture 
This lecture was given for the benefit of 
the Grand Rapids Flying Club which, 
at that time, was $3,000 in debt and 
unable to swing the proposition. The 
post turned $900 over to the Flying 
Club after Byrd departed. Two West- 
ern Michigan track and field meets were 
sponsored, in 1926 and 1927, and on 
another occasion Count Felix von Luck- 
ner, commander of the German raider 
Seeadler, was induced to give a lecture 
for the benefit of the Sea Scouts. The 
Sea Scouts received $100 from the post 
on this undertaking. 

Naturally, with these successes, the 
attention of the National A. A. U. was 
attracted, and when allotments for the 
Olympic tryouts were under considera- 
tion the post was offered the opportunity 
for the wrestling finals. Lester C. Doerr, 
Commander in 1928, and Charles W. 
Ruoff, Adjutant (he who presented a 
chair to Marshal Foch during the Paris 
convention), conferred with Ted Booth. 
All three then conferred with the mem- 
bers of “The Chanticleers,” an inner 
circle, represented by Chuck Radcliffe, 
Ralph Bulkeley, Fred Pantlind, Harry 


Tierney, Art Siegel and 
Booth 
we're out to aid amateur 
Let’s go.” 

They went. Grand Rapids was award- 
ed the tournament. Booth was made 
chairman of the committee with Com- 
mander Doerr and Adjutant Ruoff as his 
assistants. 

Expenses, including a liberal dispen- 
sation for advertising, mounted up to 
approximately $7,000. Three stifling hot 
days—the influence professional hippo- 
droming has had on wrestling—and a 
deficit of $4,000. That’s the story. Bu: 
the grandstand on the third night was 
well filled and if the post holds the next 
tournament it may be a different tale. 


said, “but 
athletics. 


“We're not downhearted,” declared 
Adjutant Ruoff, cheerfully. “We still 
have a tidy cash balance left. And I’m 


glad to say that since the show we have 
made a substantial down payment on a 
piece of downtown property valued at 
$32,000. We lost on wrestling. But 
we're on top of amateur boxing.” 


[The American wrestlers who entered 
the Olympic events at Amsterdam after 
winning places in the tournament held 
under the auspices of Furniture City 
Post of The American Legion at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as described in 
Mr. Shafer’s article, had a hard time of 
it, according to newspaper dispatches 
The United States team selected at 
Grand Rapids won fourth place in the 
tournament. Finland was first, Sweden 
second, Switzerland was third and Can- 
ada was fifth. The solitary American 
victory was gained by Allie Morrison of 
the University of Illinois, who captured 
the featherweight championship from a 
Swiss wrestler. Ensign H. L. Edwards 
of the Naval Academy, whose victory at 
Grand Rapids is described in detail in 
Mr. Shafer’s article, put up a great fight 
against Sjoestedt of Sweden but lost the 
light-heavyweight crown after four hours 
and fifteen seconds—THE EDpIrTors. |} 
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County, located at the head of the 
famous Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
has for a number of years had two hos- 
pitals located within its boundaries, it 
had up to this time never had an am- 
bulance available to its people nearer 
than Wilmington, Delaware, twenty 
miles to the east; Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
twenty-five miles to the north; or Bal- 
timore, fifty-three miles to the south. 

“There’s our chance,” decided the Le- 
gionnaires. “Let’s raise the money for 
an ambulance for the county and ope- 
rate it ourselves.” 

This seemed on the face of it a mighty 
ambitious undertaking for a post of 


sixty-three members. Some time before 
this, however, David C. Harrison Post 
of Smyrna, Delaware, had successfully 
put into operation the first American 
Legion ambulance in the whole coun- 
try, and Cecil Post had a hunch that it 
could be done again. 

Fortunately the Delaware post 
near enough to supply first-har d infor- 
mation on the proposition, even to the 
extent of bringing their ambulance to 
Elkton to show what had actually been 
accomplished by another post in a simi- 
lar undertaking. 

The upshot was the appointment of 4 
campaign committee from the post to 


was 
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Fred A. Snyder Post of Northampton, Pennsylvania, provided this 


ambulance for its town by raising $6,161 in eighteen days. 


In the 


first two months the ambulance made twenty-one trips 


put into operation a drive for $5,000 
for the purchase of an ambulance. When 
it was announced that the campaign 
would be completed in just thirty days, 
most people thought it doomed. “It 
can't be done,” said the sceptics. “We'll 
do it,” said the Legion. 

It must be admitted that there were 
times when the struggling Legionnaires 
themselves were just a bit doubtful of 
the success of their campaign, but they 


carried on without letting the doubt 
show. Not only did they work like 
Trojans themselves, but they enlisted 


the active co-operation and support of 
all the civic, fraternal, business and 
women’s organizations of the county. 

When the smoke of battle had cleared 
away the fund had grown to the un- 
dreamed of sum of $7,200. Not only 
was the goal greatly over-subscribed in 
pledges, but with the exception of only 
ten dollars this entire amount was paid 
to the post in cash within thirty days 
after the close of the campaign. Who 
knows of a similar campaign with such 
a record? 

Legionnaires themselves contributed 
over a thousand dollars to the fund. 
There were in all over 2,300 individual 
contributions, showing that it was not 
the influence of just a few wealthy pa- 


trons that had put the project across. 
One little girl of thirteen walked six 
miles to turn in to the fund her twenty- 
five cents—all she had 

Behind every successful venture of 
this kind is usually a dynamic person- 
ality that drives it to success, and it 
was so with this campaign. It was with- 
out doubt the vision, enthusiasm, organ- 
izing ability and never-say-die spirit of 
the chairman of the post committee, 
Dr. Willard H. Wright, that actually 
pushed the drive to such a successful 
conclusion. Active day and night him- 
self throughout the campaign, he so in- 
spired the other members of the post 
that nothing but success could possibly 
have resulted. 

SO 


much for how the ambulance was 
obtained. The hardest part of the under- 


taking was still ahead—that of making 
good to the people of the county on 
ee 


the promise of setvice. This meant not 
only carrying on while the service was 
yet a novelty, but also keeping it func- 
tioning smoothly, day and night, day in 
and day out, after the novelty had worn 
off. Whatever doubts others may have 
had, it was a foregone conclusion to the 
post that the great confidence that had 
been shown in the Legion by the people 
of the county would not be abused and 
that the service was bound to be suc- 
cessful. Let it be said to the great credit 
of this group of Legionnaires that never 
once since the first day the ambulance 
was put into operation, April 23, 1926, 
has their interest in the endeavor flagged 
The service today functions as efficient- 
ly as the day it was inaugurated—better, 
in fact, for the volunteer drivers now 
have the advantage of nearly three years 
of ambulance experience behind them. 

Cecil Post knew in the beginning that 
there was a great need for an ambulance 
in the county, but never dreamed that 
the need would be so great as has ac- 
tually been shown. A hundred trips a 
year was thought to be the maximum of 
probable demand, instead of which the 
first two years of service saw a total of 
four hundred and fifty calls successfully 
answered. These have included many 
trips to Baltimore and Wilmington as 
well as to hospitals within the county 
with a few in addition to New York 
Philadelphia and Washington. This serv- 
ice has not meant city driving, either, 
for Cecil is a rural community, and 
calls were answered to all parts of the 
county, winter and summer, despite the 
condition of the roads. In fact the trips 
have averaged a little over thirty-three 
miles, with a total mileage for two years 
of nearly fifteen thousand miles. Doesn’t 


sound like driving around the block 
does it? 
The drivers are all volunteers from 


the post membership who serve without 


compensation when called upon. Four 
driving crews of eight men each, under 
the direction of four chief drivers, bear 


the brunt of the work. Each crew is on 
duty for a month at a time, and the 
members of the crew on duty are sub- 
ject to call at (Continued on page 66) 
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| any time, day or night. Calls for the 
ambulance are received at the Elkton 
Hospital and immediately relayed to 
the chief driver on duty, who, if it is 
impossible for him to take care of the 
trip himself, gets other drivers from 
his crew to report for duty at once 
One member of the post, who is also 
a chief driver, is entirely responsible 
for the mechanical upkeep of the ma- 
chine and a committee from the post 
for its management 
This sounds like an involved system, 
but it really works out surprisingly well 
In all the time that the ambulance has 
been in service, the crew on duty has 
seldom been longer than ten or fifteen 
minutes in getting under way on a call 
The way the members of Cecil Post 
have freely volunteered their time in 
the operation of their ambulance is one 
of the really fine things about it all 
They have given wholeheartedly of their 
time day after day without one cent of 
compensation. Their pay has been in 
pride of accomplishment in the service 
rendered. Even when drivers have re- 
ceived expense money on some of the 
longer trips, they have almost without 
exception turned this money into the 
maintenance fund and paid their ex- 
penses out of their own pockets 
All of which brings us around to the 
financial side of this unusual service, 
which is maintained on a voluntary con- 
iribution basis. No definite charges are 
made for services rendered to residents 
of Cecil County, but those who are able 
to do so are requested to contribute to 
the maintenance fund. To date by far 
the majority of trips have been made 
without receiving any compensation 
whatsoever, 382 of the first 450 trips 
being of this nature. Contributions have 
ranged from one to seventy-five dollars 
It is a great satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of Cecil Post that not a single 
complaint against the service has been 
made by anyone who has had occasion 
to use it, and the praise from these 
same people has been most generous 


Only one accident has marred the record 
of the service in nearly three years—an 
attempt on one of the calls to avoid 
collision with a car unexpectedly turn- 
ing off the road in front of the ambu- 
lance resulting in a spill that put the 
machine out of service for about three 
weeks, but fortunately injured no one 

It goes without saying that The Amer- 
ican Legion Ambulance Service has 
proved popular in this corner of Mary- 
land. The people of Cecil County have 
the comforting feeling that the service 
is cheerfully and efficiently rendered and 
is theirs to command. Their interest in 
the activities of the ambulance is keen 
and the report of these activities, pub- 
lished each week in the county press, is 
eagerly followed 

Cecil Post, by this service, has made 
itself one of the strongest factors in 
the life of the county. Its activities 
have received wide recognition. In 1926 
the post received from the Department 
of Maryland the silver loving cup for 
the best community service rendered in 
the State during the year. National 
Headquarters presented to the post a 
citation for distinguished Legion service 

While realizing that this same kind 
of community service is not available to 
every post on account of circumstances 
or location, Cecil Post believes that such 
an activity as this ambulance service 
carried on continuously by this and 
other Legion posts throughout the coun- 
try, is the highest type of Legion serv- 
ice that can be attempted. It is a serv- 
ice that includes as much of the Golden 
Rule as can be embodied in any com- 
munity work. Humanitarian in the ex- 
treme, it includes service, unselfishness 
kindness, thoughtfulness and a bit of 
every other charitable impulse. It is a 
Legion service that never ceases, but 
goes on, day and night, without fail 
from one year’s end to the next. The 
very fact that it becomes such an in- 
tegral part of the life of the community 
makes one after a while somewhat for- 
get the value of it, but the value remains 
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and these asked a question of the first 
Americans. They were waved further 
to the rear, and so, coming back, en- 
countered the colonel and the returning 
patrol, and the three machine gunners 

“Stand by for some fun!” exclaimed 
Gordon excitedly. “That’s the captain 
that was going to hang us for being 
enemy machine gunners or something! 


"Member? He was in command down 
in the road!” 
This captain and the colonel pro- 


ceeded to shake hands long and fervent- 
ly, one with the joy of a man who has 
been rescued from certain capture or 


| death, the other with the happiness of 


one who has accomplished a well-nigh 
impossible task. 

“We've got you out of it,” said the 
colonel at last. ““Now what shall we do? 
Can we hold ’em? How strong are the 
Boche?” 

“Are you getting any help?” 
tered the captain. 

“T’ve sent for some, but whether 
they'll come or not is another matter 
The army knows we’re here, though 
They shut off our barrage on us. Wheth- 
er it was because they saw our last 
rocket or not I don’t know, but they 
shut it off. What shape are you in?” 

“Oh, not bad, not bad,” said the cap- 


coun- 
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tain. “We wandered up here in the night. 
The place is full of blankets and over- 
coats. We were warm enough. And I'll 
tell you an incredible thing—the Boche 
have only sent one patrol in here! They 
shelled hell out of it this morning, but 
didn’t do any harm. I suppose you're 
relieving us. Well, I'll just show you 
around and then go. You'll forgive me 
if I seem abrupt; I’ve had a kind of 
lively night here!” 

“I’m sorry you can’t go yet awhile,” 
said the colonel. “I’m only nominally in 
command of these troops. You'll have 
to be relieved by proper authority. I’m 
here on a different mission. Could I 
have a word with you?” 

“I'd like to be going,” said the cap- 
tain, his voice shaking just the slightest 
bit from disappointment. “I’ve been in 
this hole, this living grave, by God, for 
a night and a day and I want to get out 
of it.” 

“I have no authority to relieve you,” 
replied the colonel. “They'll run you to 
hell for deserting post and duty if you 
go. This your hole? Come down, come 
down.” 

He turned 
“Don’t go!” 

Then to the patrol that had encoun- 
tered him, “You men report to whoever 
sent you out.” 

The captain mumbled some command 
to the officer with the patrol about re- 
joining his platoon, or arranging for dis- 
posal of the troops that had just come 
in, and followed the colonel into the 
interior of the pill box. 

It was low, solid, a real command 
post, for there were no gun embrasures 
in it, and a bundle of telephone wires 
ran in over the door. The three gunners 
sat down on the roof as on a bench. It 
was growing colder with the approach 
of night, and even as they sat there, a 
light rain began to fall. Far down the 
valley they could see moving specks, 
probably re-inforcements coming on, 
and a long winding snake-like column of 
German prisoners going out. 

“It'll be a wet night,” said Gordon. 

He crawled up on the flat top of the 
pill box and lay down, face to the sky. 

“He never recognized us, did he?” 
said O’Nail. 

“No. What the hell, anyway! If he’d 
said anything I’d have told the old 
colonel about his outfit stealing our am- 


to the three gunners. 


munition. Dam’ crooks!” 

Hmm!” said a voice directly under 
Gordon’s ear. He sat up abruptly. 

“What the hell bit you?’’ demanded 
the other two. 

He put his finger to his lips, then 
looked hurriedly about. Ah! There was 
a hole in the top of the pill box, round, 
uncovered, that had been left for a 
stove pipe, or ventilation, or the en- 
trance of a wireless aerial. The colonel 
and the captain must be standing di- 
rectly beneath it. The three gunners 
cautiously crawled over, and heads to- 
gether, tried to see down. An acetylene 


The two officers 
their voices came 


lamp burned below. 
were invisible, but 
clearly 

“Well, Captain, I don’t know,” the 
colonel was saying. “Those tanks have 
i eet ai 


got ammunition on them, or did have. 
We lost some with a flame thrower. 
Major was in one of the destroyed tanks. 
The Boche didn’t want to let go of this 
valley if they could help it. Now never 
mind that, let me say what I started to. 

“The first attack that was to pinch 
out this valley got along very well until 
about noon, didn’t it? Noon the first 
day, I mean. Then all of a sudden things 
began to run in circles. We'd get dupli- 
cates of orders that must have been 
written by a man that had gone insane 
If the general tried to get telephone 
communication with an outfit, the wire 
wasn’t working. I was just going out on 
another mission and the general called 
me back and said to investigate the 
situation in front of this valley at the 
same time. Had the whole dam’ com- 
mand system just failed completely, or 
was there dirty work on? He inclined 
to the latter 

“Now wait a minute, this gets in- 
teresting. I picked up a pair of tele- 
phone wires in a field, and they’d been 
cut. I sat under a bush the rest of the 
afternoon, but nobody went near them. 
It was laid to shell fire. The Boche had 
been popping them there, too. But these 
wires had been cut with a pair of pliers 
A shell doesn’t cut two ways.” 

“Well, what?” asked the captain. 

“Well, that! That’s what bogged this 
attack. Instead of making a real thrust 
here, we’ve been fumbling for two days 
or more. The Boche dam’ near turned 
the tide. If they'd had any food or 
decent replacements, they’d have run us 
out of here! Well, as ranking officer of 
the intelligence section of this corps, it 
was up to me to find out how this stuff 
was being done. I was a police chief 
before I was a colonel, and I know an 
inside job! Who did it?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the 
“You haven’t got a cigarette 
jeans, have you?” 

“No, a bullet or something went 
through my pocket and wrecked my 
cigarettes. Have a piece of chocolate?” 

“Hell, no! Don’t offer me chocolate! 
I’ve lived on the damned stuff the last 
week!” 

“Who did it?” repeated the colonel. 


captain. 
in your 


“Have you seen any suspicious char- 
acters?” 
“No.” Pause. “Have you seen any 


sign of getting relieved to hell out of 
here?” 

“Please pay attention to what I am 
talking about,” barked the colonel. “This 
is serious. Have you seen, or have you 
any idea that someone has been behind 
our lines raising hell with things?” 

“Yeh, the generals,” answered the 
captain. There was a long pause, while 
O’Nail nearly fell off the roof smother- 
ing his laughter. 

“That may be so,” said the colonel 
after a while, “but I mean, any enemy?” 

“Naw!” said the captain. “There— 
hey, but wait!—naw, that wasn’t any- 
thing, either. I was just going to say 
that we ran onto a machine gun crew 
that didn’t seem to have any home. 
Some of the men claimed they were 
Boche that were going to shoot us up 
on the flank. (Continued on page 68) 
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They did appear from the direction of 
the Boche lines, that’s a fact. And when 
we went to talk to them they were gone. 
But I guess they were just lost.” 

“How many of them were there? 
What’d they look like? What time was 
itr 

“Last night. There were three of 
them. Two fair-sized and a little one. 
They looked like a bunch of tramps. 
same as we all do. It was dark, and I 
couldn’t see much of them anyway.” 

“T ran into three myself,” said the 
colonel, “that I thought were suspicious. 
but they knew where this outfit was, and 
seemed harmless enough, so I kept them 
around. As it happened, I didn’t need 
anyone to guide me.” 

Gordon nudged O’Nail at this remark, 
and the latter was forced again to cover 
his mouth with his hand to stifle his 
laughter 

“No, no spy business.” sighed the 
captain. “The dizzy staff bitched things 
all up and they’re trying to hang up an 
alibi. Look at that dumb egg that 
brought us the order to attack! To 
curve right down that valley, as black 
as a wolf’s mouth, y'understand, with 
tired troops at night. Well, we went 
just the same, although I knew it was 
wrong. It was luck we got this far. I 
wouldn’t go where he wanted me to. 
but through the woods, otherwise we'd 
have all been scuppered. ‘Now you see, 
don’t you?’ I says to him, when we 
could see the Boche flares closing in in 
back of us. He says nothing. They 
pounded the everlasting hell out of that 

valley all night long, but we weren’t in 
it. 

“Who brought you the order?” de- 
manded the colonel. 

“Oh, Patent Leather, there, Mama’s 
Boy that wears the white trench coat 
and rides on the front seat of the gen- 
eral’s limmo.” 

“Not Lehman’s aide? You don’t mean 
Lehman’s aide?” 

“Sure.” 

There was a clank from the roof as 
three helmets came together. The heads 
had come nearer and nearer to the hole 
in the men’s excitement and desire to 
get every word of what went on below 
The two officers did not hear the noise, 
for they were excited themselves 

“General Lehman’s aide!” gasped the 
colonel. “Where did he go from there? 
Where did he say he was going?” 

“He didn’t go anywhere. He stayed 
right with me. Dam’ right! I know a 
little about army; I used to be in the 
old milishy and I can keep a clean nose 
with any man. Well, when Cut Glass 
comes up to me with a verbal order to 
take a couple of hundred men into cer- 
tain death, Cut Glass goes right along, 
too. With my gat under his ear if 
necessary. I don’t give a dam’ if he’s 
aide to Wilson and Baker and Colonel 
House and Black Jack in one! If the 
outfit gets all chewed up and then the 
buck is to be passed, I have Mama’s 


Boy right with me to explain. Huh! | 
had one of those hombres work a sandy 
on me on the border once by denying 
he ever gave such an order. Never 
again.” 

“You've got this aide? Where is he’” 

“He’s across the street in a cellar. He 
stays with me until I’m relieved.” 

“Listen choked the colonel. His 
voice lowered to a mysterious whisper 
but the men on the roof heard every 
word 

“The original mission on which I came 
was to find this young lieutenant. His 
father, you know, is extremely influ- 
ential at home, as well as his older 
brother. Heavens, don’t get him sore on 
you! Command of a company of road 
builders is as far as you'll ever get in 
this army! You know what happened? 
Don’t breathe a word of this! This poor 
young lad went ciean off his nut! Bug- 
house! Too much work, too much shell- 
fire! He’s only a boy after all!” 

“Only a boy, hell!” interrupted the 
captain. “We’re all of us only boys! 
But if any of my doughboys show signs 
of brainstorm they get a dam’ good kick 
in the spine and that straightens ‘em 
out again.” 

“Yeh, well you can’t do that to every- 
body. Especially when his old man pulls 
the strings that make the clock go. So 
he goes off his conk, mind you, and dis- 
appears. We sent out our best men to 
see if we couldn’t get hold of him on 
the Q. T. You couldn’t send out a 
general alarm for him! Why, if the 
word got out that there was a crazy 
officer running loose the whole army 
would have blown up. Everybody would 
think every officer was him. We didn’t 
want him hurt, you see.” 

“Well, you can have him,” said the 
captain. “He’s right side up with care 
across the street, with a big doughboy 
supposed to be acting as striker, but 
with orders to crown him if he tries to 


get away. And he’s tried, too, once or 
twice.” 

“Well I'll take him,” said the colonel 
excitedly. “I'll see that he’s safely 
taken care of!” 

“Well, I can’t object to that,” agreed 


the captain. “I’m glad he’s cuckoo, be- 
cause then if there’s any unpleasant odor 
about my keeping him with me I can 
say that I saw he wasn’t fit to be al- 
lowed out alone. That works out very 


nicely. Come on, we’ll go over and see 
him.” A 
“No, no. I’m a colonel, you know, 


after all. Have him come over here!” 

Feet scraped on the stone floor be- 
low. The captain was coming up. The 
men on the roof got down as carefully 
and as softly, yet as swiftly as they 
could. and jumped out into the street 
between the huts, where they tried io 
look as much like men asleep on their 
feet as they possibly could. 

“Can you imagine that?” 
tered to each other. 

“Sure it’s nothing I had to do with 
— 


they mut- 
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it anyway,” said Droghan, “but I'm 
glad you fellies got out of it without a 
hangin’. The lad’s father is probably an 
alderman.” 


“He must be, all right,” exclaimed 


| Gordon, “or he couldn’t have run around 


like that all day and night after being 
conked!” 
“Suppose he recognizes us an’ squeals?” 
“What can you do?” answered Gor- 
don. “Tell ’em we thought he was crazy, 


| and so he was. He may not recognize 


us. 

“But we'll just ease around the corner 
of this shack,” advised O’Nail. 

He and Gordon moved as nonchalant- 
ly as they could around the end of the 
pill box. Both felt that they were going 
to be brought face to face with this 


| lieutenant sooner or later, but there was 


no good to be had by hastening the evil 
moment. 

They heard the captain’s voice as he 
returned, then two pairs of hobnails 
clattering down into the dugout. The 
two machine gunners at once went on 
the roof again, but the officers were not 
under the hole this time and only a con- 
fused sound of greeting and explanation 
came out. They heard laughter, back 
slapping, and smelled a maddening odor 
of cigarette smoke. Who had cigarettes? 
The lieutenant, of course. 

“Ah, we should have frisked him, 
like you or Black or somebody said,” 
muttered Gordon. 

“Poor Black,” said O’Nail. “He was a 
good lad. Where do you suppose Milo 
is by now? And young Mackintosh! On 
to Berlin for him, all right!” 

The voices within ceased and once 
more the two retired from the roof. 
Droghan, who had stayed behind, came 
slipping around the corner, skidding in 
the mud with haste. 

“They're comin’ out of it,” he whis- 
pered. “Ye’d better be away to yer 
choice place. I'll stay, fer I had nothin’ 
to do with it. I'll say ye’re gone huntin’ 
a place to be after fillin’ yer canteens, or 
emptyin’ yer bladders or whatever.” 

The two went down precipitately and 

started for the side of the pill box 
farthest from the entrance. It seemed 
to them that the colonel’s voice came 
suddenly from that side. They turned 
and started back, then halted. The cap- 
tain, the colonel, and the man in the 
white slicker had turned the corner there, 
and were looking at them. It was HE. 
There was no mistaking that white 
trench coat with its shoulder straps, its 
high belt, breast pockets, and its shining 
newness. It was a little daubed with 
mud now, and there was grease on one 
arm, but it was still a snappy garment, 
and one that, once seen, was not forgot- 
ten for a long time. 
_ Gordon’s heart seemed to turn over 
in his bosom, for on the lieutenant’s 
helmet, worn cockily on the side of the 
head as it was, was plainly visible a 
large dent, the origin of which was 
known to Gordon. He shrank back 
against the side of the pill box. 

“Ah!” barked the lieutenant suddenly. 
“By the way, Captain, this man here. 
I'd like to have him put under arrest 
immedia tely.” 
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Gordon looked up. After ali, he must 
meet this thing like a man. The lieu- 
tenant’s outstretched finger pointed at 
Droghan. 

“Eh?” gasped the captain. “He’s not 
one of my men! He’s a machine gunner. 
He came up with the colonel there.” 

“Put him under arrest!” said the lieu- 
tenant coldly. “Brutality to prisoners 
will be the charge! He was butchering 
men out there with a shovel! Don’t 
deny it, I saw you!” 

“I couldn’t bite them to death, your 
honor!” cried Droghan. “Sure didn’t 
they stiil have their rifles and to be 
pokin’ at me with the bagginets they 
had on them? The Sassenach sons of 
sin! They did be after killin’ my little 
mule! It’s not much of a baste he was, 
what with lyin’ down an’ the like—” 

“That’s enough!” snapped the lieu- 
tenant. 

Abruptly he turned the subject and 
began to ask the colonel about the dis- 
positions of troops in the valley, what 
divisions were now engaged, the pros- 
pects of relief, when and where re-in- 
forcements might arrive, and of the 
captain he inquired as to the state of 
his ammunition supply. This he noted 
down in a little book, and shaking hands, 
went hurriedly away along the railway 
embankment. 

Gordon's heart beat rapidly. The lieu- 
tenant had once looked him full in the 
face without the slightest sign of recog- 
nition. He drew breath and turned to 
O’Nail. That young man’s haggard face 
regarded him earnestly. Their eyes met 
and some spark seemed to leap from one 
to the other. 

“It ain’t him!” they both exclaimed 

“How do you know?” demanded Gor- 
don. 

“He’s a little bigger than the other 
The coat doesn’t fit him! The sleeves 
don’t come down far enough on his 
arms. I tell you—” 

“It’s not him! Didn’t I get a good 
look at his face when he told me to 
shoot up our doughboys? He had a thin, 
kid’s face, like a momma’s boy, and this 
guy has got a hard-boiled mug like a 
prize-fighter. D’yuh think—” 

“No, but how about the dent in the 
helmet—” 

“Sir,” said Gordon, seizing the col- 
onel’s arm, “didn’t you tell me you knew 
that general’s aide?” 

“What’s that to you?” began the 
colonel. But a look at the faces of the 
two gunners changed his attitude. “No, 
I didn’t say I knew him! I know who 
he is. He was at Langres with me, that 
is, when I was there he was there, too!” 

“That’s not the guy that we saw 
yesterday in that same trench coat and 
things!” 

The colonel’s face went suddenly 
white as a sheet. He and the captain 
looked at each other, then both seized 
Gordon violently. 

“Say that again!” they demanded. 

Gordon said it, and O’Nail, called 
upon, violently agreed. 

“By God!” cried the colonel. 

“Easy, now!” whispered the captain. 
“because we don’t know these dough- 
boys! They may (Continued on page 70) 
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The Man in the White Slicker 


(Continued from page 69) 


be drunk! They smell like a bar-room!”’ 
“Watch me!” said the colonel through 
tight lips 


“Oh, Lieutenant!” he roared. “Lieu- 
tenant!” 

Pause 

“Get away from me, you two, so he 


won't see that we’ve been talking. There, 
he’s turned around! He heard me! Oh, 
Lieutenant, just a minute!’ 

They could all see the officer turn, and 
as the colonel waved his arm, come back 
again at once. Not a man of them but 
felt a chill. They had the bull by the 
tail now! 

“Pardon me for calling you back,” 
began the colonel, “but I just thought as 
you were going out it might be well to 
mark out our line now on the map, you 
know, so that there’d be no mistake 
They'll be wanting to give us some fire 
or something. Have you a map?” 

The lieutenant had. He took it out of 
his pocket and spreading it out, ex- 
plained to the colonel that he already 
had the position marked on it; not only 
that but he had the co-ordinates marked 
on the margin 

“I’ve been wondering where I'd seen 
you before,” smiled the colonel. “It was 
when we were at Besancon. You were 
just going away with the November 
graduates as I was leaving.” 

“Ves, of course,” said the lieutenant 
“Sorry I didn’t stay longer to meet 
you.’ 

“Wasn’t it too bad!’ purred the 
colonel. “I’ve never been in Besancon 
in my life!” 

“Eh?” said the lieutenant, as one who 
suddenly realized what he had been talk- 
ing about. “Besancon? Who cares a 
damn? Are you drunk or crazy?” 

“Neither.” 

“Well, then, let’s get on 
business!” 

“Willingly. 
tion card?” 

The lieutenant gave 
and unbuttoning his trench coat, reached 
within and brought out a tiny black 
book, that bore on one leaf his photo- 
graph. This he handed coldly to the 
colonel 

“Rest assured, Colonel,” he said cold- 
y, “that the general shall hear of this!” 

The colonel’s face was quite blank. 
The photograph resembled, as all pass- 
port and identity photos do, almost any 
one. But he was not dismayed for long 

“Would you kindly write for me.” he 
said, “the signature that is written across 
your photograph?” 

The lieutenant again reached into his 
coat as though for a pen. His expres- 
sion was calm, a little disgusted perhaps, 
but Gordon, who stood to one side, 
could see that the veins in his throat 
were like cords. 

The corporal had had his hand on his 
pistol butt all this time, and at that 
instant he drew it. The lieutenant, his 
hand still under his coat, looked slowly 
about. He saw the captain, the colonel, 


with our 
May I see your identifica- 


a snort of disgust 


O’Nail and Droghan all regarding him 


grimly. There was Gordon with the 
drawn pistol, and beyond, within easy 
call, doughboy after doughboy, lying 


down, standing about, walking up and 
down, and all with rifles with glittering 
bayonets, down which the rain ran slow- 
ly, as blood might run if the blade were 
wet with it 

The lieutenant’s face went grey and 
he withdrew his hand from under his 
coat 

“Who are you?” asked the colonel 
softly, but with a cold hiss in his voice 
like a sword being drawn 

“Captain Bessingen of the First Ba- 
varian Liebgrenadier Regiment.” 


“Umm!” grunted the colonel I 
thought so. Where did you get those 
clothes?” 


The man in the white slicker reached 
once more into his bosom and brought 
out a cigarette case, which he opened 
and offered to the two officers, who both 
refused 

“Suit yourselves!” he smiled. “An 
officer was brought into our headquarters 
in a daze. He had walked right into our 
lines in broad daylight, and no one 
wanted to kill him in cold blood. He 
was mad. Higher Authority discovered 
who he was from papers he had, and 
volunteers were asked for to carry out 
a special and dangerous mission. I was 
fortunate enough to be accepted for this 
duty.” 

“To put on his clothes and come back 
here and raise up hell everywhere on 
General Lehman's authority. Thank 
God he was only a brigade commander! 

“Tf he’d only been commanding the 
corps or the army-group, I’d have had 
a lot better time!” smiled the other 

“You know of course what this 
means?” asked the colonel coldly 

“It means that I have done my duty 
to my King and Fatherland and done it 
fairly well. With anything other than 
that I am not concerned.” 

The five Americans all looked at the 
one German, and not without admira- 
tion. He had guts! Why not let him 
go? But then they thought of the dead- 
strewn fields that they had crossed. and 
the wounded that had cried alone in the 
woods all night, and of all the desolation 
and death that this man was responsible 
for. It was his fault! 

The captain whistled sharply and 
his whispered order a man skipped away 
and returned shortly afterward with four 
others—huge, rough men. 

“Watch this bird!” barked the cap- 
tain, “and if he stirs a foot, bump him 
off!” 

The five doughboys stared and the 
German officer laughed. 

“So that finishes that,” muttered the 
colonel as to himself. “I found out 
what became of the general’s aide, and 
also who was raising all the hell behind 
our lines!” 

His eye lighted on the three machine 
gunners. 
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| “You men may go now,” he said, 
| “you've cleared yourselves of suspicion. 
I'll have to stay here now with this man. 
Captain, let’s go back into the cellar 
and search him!” 
The two officers, the German, and the 


five infantrymen clattered down the 
cement steps. 
“Grateful bird, isn’t he?” muttered 


Gordon, “after we gave him the tip?” 

‘Never mind,” said O’Nail. “We can 
go back to the outfit now with a clear 
conscience. The real general’s aide is 
in Germany and can’t testify against us 


If we only knew where the outfit was 
now!” 

“I know where they are!” said Drog- 
han. “Wasn’t I after going back and 
forth by daytime and by night for am- 
mynition I never got?” 

“Well, let’s get the hell out of here 
and go back where we can get some 
sleep!” decided Gordon. 

So they went away as rapidly as they 
could, reeling ard slipping like drunken 
men, along the narrow gauge embank- 
ment. 


Tur END 


Ste Took Jazz to Europe 


(Continued from page 


theater which ended in a dismal failure, 
and finally got a job with the firm of 
Fisher and MacCarthy in New York's 
Tin Pan Alley. Here his talent attracted 
Fred Fisher, and when one day the band- 
leader at the old Maxim’s was fired sud- 
denly for insubordination, he recom- 
mended Arnold as the man for the job. 

Because the manager was in despera- 


tion, because there was no one else ob- 
tainable, he took the suggestion, and 
Billy Arnold became overnight the 


youngest band leader in New York. But 
he not only got the job. He held it for 
five years. Almost a non-stop record for 
a jazz band in any restaurant in Man- 
hattan! Indeed, he might have been 
there yet had it not been for the war. 
The war sent Billy Arnold overseas. 

When he jumped into action in 1918 
with the Regular Army he expected to 
be on the firing line in France within a 
few months. But someone in the re- 
cruiting office must have recognized him, 
for despite his pleas he was made band- 
master of the 27th Infantry and sent 
to Fort Niagara, where he stayed for 
the duration. Once released from serv- 
ice he determined to get over to see 
what he had missed, so with six of the 
old members of his band he set sail for 
London in 1919 with two hundred dol- 
lars—carrying also, though he hardly 
knew it at the time, American jazz to 
the older world. 

This is the way he looks back on his 
first years abroad now: 

“When we first struck London, caba- 
ret bands had about the same status as 
street bands. There was no regular sal- 
ary paid—they used to pass the hat each 


night and take a collection. The man- 
agers nearly fainted when I asked for 
a fixed sum each week for my band 


Moreover most of them had never heard 
a jazz band because jazz at that time 
was unknown in Europe. Finally we 
succeeded in getting a month’s contract 
with the Embassy Club. the first Ameri- 
can jazz band to play in London. Luck- 
ily for us, the English took to jazz from 


the tart. We were to stay a month. 
We stayed nineteen. And if we had 
stayed two months longer I wouldn’t 


have had a band left 
“In New York personnel changed a 
good deal and I could never find out 
why. In London I found out. A crowd 
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gets stale working too long in the same 
place. They become careless, listless, 
they don’t respond. Just now you asked 
me what kept us so fresh, alive, keen 
It’s change of atmosphere. That’s the 
lesson I learned in London—that you 
cannot keep musicians too long in one 
environment. We got over to Paris just 
in time to save the organization. Now 
we have a regular schedule with a 
change every few months. In the win- 
ter we are at Cannes, in the spring in 
Paris, in the summer at the Ambassa- 
deurs at Deauville and in the fall I 
give the boys a couple of months va- 
cation. You see this keeps them full of 


life; it gives the man the change which 
stimulates him to do his best. 
“Are my men artists? I think so 


The older ones who have been with me 
twelve, ten and eight years all play three 
or four instruments. One of my boys is 
a graduate with honor from the Paris 
Conservatory of Music; another won 
the Grand Prix de Paris on the trumpet ; 
Charlie Mouquet, who plays the violin, 
was a member of the Brussels Symphony 
Orchestra. Each season we have appli- 
cations from members of the various 
symphony orchestras of Europe to join 
our band. If there is any other band 
that gets men of this class I don’t know 
about it. 

“You see my boys have to be more 
than merely good musicians. They have 
to be entertainers; they must be able 
to think up stunts; they are obliged 
sometimes to sing. And they are per- 
forming all the time for the most cap- 
tious audience anywhere in the world 
The folks who come to the Casino at 
Cannes are even harder to amuse than 
the crowd at Deauville, and they are 
bad enough. At Cannes the people don’t 
come to dine or to dance. They come 
to gamble, or if they come into the 
restaurant they come to be seen—to 
criticize someone’s wife or lady friend 
These people have been everywhere, 
seen everything, done all there is to do 
Life holds no novelties for them. They 
go into the baccarat room which ad- 
joins the restaurant and maybe drop 
half a million francs in an hour or less 
Then they come in and take a tabfe on 
the dance floor. Those are the cus- 
tomers we have to please. 

“Ves, sir, (Continued on page 72 
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room sure leaves them 
in a bad mood. After seven years at 
Cannes and at Deauville, where the 
gambling isn’t exactly low, I’m able to 
sense the feeling the moment a party 
comes in that has lost heavily. You 
know how it is, one or two grouchy 
tables can ruin an entire evening for 
the room. So I must get them feeling 
happy again, I must make them forget 
their troubles immediately. How? Well, 
there are one or two tricks we have 
which the crowd in front never see. 
Funny about this hard-boiled bunch, the 
thing that gets over best with them is 
some simple, sentimental song. For in- 
stance, when I was a youngster my 
grandmother as a big treat used to take 
me into the parlor on Sundays to hear 
the music box. That was where I got 
my first taste for music. Everyone loves 
his grandmother. So one day at Cannes 
I made up a plain little song about a 
wayward boy brought home by hearing 
a tune played on an old-fashioned music 
box such as his grandmother had had. 
That night I tried it on the crowd at 
dinner and they howled for more. The 
latest jazz would have left them cold. 

“That’s why I usually play a sob song 
whenever I see a party come in with 
misery written all over their faces. I 
know what’s happened, and I'll break 
into some old favorite. You know we 
all associate old songs with some happy 
event in our lives and a well-known 
song of ten years ago is certain to get 
someone up dancing. If one couple 
rises, the rest of the party at their table 
will probably follow. That starts the 
next table and before you know it the 
floor is crowded. When everyone around 
you is having a good time it’s hard to 
keep mournful. But if this doesn’t work 
maybe I'll try another line, perhaps I'll 
sing. Just a song to make them forget 
their losings at the tables 

“And I address myself directly to the 
table where the heavy losers are seated 
The man doesn’t know I know he has 
lost. and a song sung like this seldom 
fails to rouse him to a happier vein. 
But you can see that the Casino at 
Cannes is a difficult proposition. A good 
many of the most famous artists of 
Europe refuse to come here because 
they consider the atmosphere unsympa- 
thetic. And let me tell you more than 
one celebrity has thrown up big con- 
tracts and lost huge sums of money in 
order to quit after the first night. You 
see the crowd at Cannes is so discrimi- 
nating, so critical, so blasé that few sing- 
ers or dancers can do their best in such 
surroundings. I remember that when 
the Dolly Sisters did a stunt at a charity 
dinner here last year after having cap- 
tured two continents I saw them behind 
the stage before going on, in a blue 
fright 

“Who are the best people to play for? 
That’s easy. Americans, first, second, 
and third. The bands in the States don’t 
realize what a cinch they have. You see 


that baccarat 


the average American not only likes to 
dance, he knows how to dance and 
does his missus. And then the crowd at 
home is full of pep. Now Cannes and 
Deauville are seasonal resorts. Suppose 
we have a wet month or two such as we 
had on the Riviera last winter. The 
folks who come down from London to 
get away from the damp and rain and 
the folks from New York who come to 
get away from the cold soon get tired 
and disgusted after a succession of rainy 
days. They troop into the Casino in an 
annoyed, listless manner. Cheer us up 
if you can! That’s their attitude. They 
are blue, discouraged, anxious to get 
home, to get away, to get anywhere. 
Then it’s up to me to wake them up 

“How’ll I do it? Yes, try all the old 
tricks and maybe one or two new ones. 
When nothing else will put electricity 
into a bored crowd a change in tempo 
in the music may do it. Suppose, for 
instance, I’m playing a dreamy waltz. 
Without any warning right in the middle 
I shift to a snappy onestep. That shakes 
them up, gets them moving, wakes up 
their minds as well as their bodies. With 
a little luck someone will send over and 
ask for a particular tune. Once a re- 
quest like that got me in wrong with 
the son of the King of England. Prince 
Henry, King George’s third son, was in 
the Casino and asked us to play Irving 
Berlin’s ‘Blue Skies.’ Now the British 
royal family are all alike in one respect 
—when anyone plays a tune that pleases 
them they insist on having it the rest 
of the evening. But we have the other 
dancers in the room to consider Finally 
I had to shift in the face of some hot 
looks from the Prince’s table and de- 
spite the fact that he had sent a lady 
over to ask me to keep on with ‘Blue 
Skies.’ 

“Boy, those 
our life. Cannes 


kings mean nothing in 
or Deauville, we've 
seen most of them close-up: Who's the 
best dancer among the kings? Alfonso 
of Spain, I should say, by a big margin 
King Christian of Denmark is too tall, 
and Gustave of Sweden doesn’t dance 
much any more. The former King of 
Portugal, Manuel, is a good dancer 
Lloyd George, who was at Cannes dur- 
ing the peace conference in 1922, is 4 
great little dancer. So is Winston 
Churchill, England’s chanceller of the 
exchequer. Mr. Churchill is a versatile 
man; he dances well as he does every- 
thing else well, and he’s such an amus- 
ing companion at a dinner party that 
when I see him come into the room I 
know I'll have at least one lively crowd 
General Pershing is a fine dancer 
“Who’s the worst dancer among Euro- 
pean royalty? Can’t say; but take i 
from me the whole British royal family 
is terrible. Indefatigable but terrible. 
As a dancer the Prince of Wales is 4 
marvelous fox hunter. The matter? I 
don’t know: his whole timing on the 
floor is wrong. That goes for George 
and Henry, (Continued on page 75/ 
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The American Legion*+ Emblem Div.* 777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
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back home. 


Later you learned that the U. S. Signal Corps had a large number of photographers busy getting 
pictures of every step of your training and fighting; at the camps in the U. S. A., on board ship, 
at base ports, and on the fighting front. These pictures were taken for the records of the War 
Department in Washington, and over four hundred thousand of them are now on file there for future 


generations to study and enjoy. 


Realizing that the men in every branch of service, as well as their families, would appreciate a 
portfolio of the best of these pictures, two experienced ofhcers—probably the best suited of any 
men in the service for this particular work—made a careful selection of 2,200 of the best of these 


pictures and have combined them in chrono- 
logical order in a beautifully bound portfolio 
called U. S. Orriciat Pictures or THE Wor-tp 
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HE actual size of this portfolio is 

9by 12 inches. The portfolio con- 
tains 1,000 pages and is handsomely 
bound in an ART LEATHER COVER that 
will preserve the contents for gener- 
ations. Each page of the portfolio is 
supplemented by official orders, off- 
cial maps and official statistics, writ- 
ten by General Fox Connor, Chief 
of the Operations Division, A.E.F 


ACT Now! 

7 
Order Your Copy of This 
Beautiful Portfolio—Today 

Send No Money! 

If after ten days’ examination in 
your own home, you are dissatisfied 
with the portfolio, return it to us 
and we will refund your money. 
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In a Beautifully Bound Portfolio 


EMEMBER the day ten years or more ago, when you wished more than anything else that you had 
R a camera? Perhaps you wished it as you handled pick and shovel in some training camp, perhaps 
as you wrestled with a 500-pound “ashcan”’ on the deck of a bucking subchaser, or possibly as you 
entered the streets of some little French village just won from the enemy. You wanted an honest-to- 
goodness record of your daily life in the service to preserve the memories for yourself and the folks 
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Tue AmericAN Legion MonrTHLY | 
Book Department, P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana 

You will please send me, all charges prepaid, portfolio con- 
taining 2,200 United States Official Pictures of the World War. | will 
pay the mailman $12.15 when the portfolio arrives. This is not, how- 
ever, to be considered a purchase. If at any time within 10 days I am 
dissatished with the portfolio, I have the privilege of returning it 
money 
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Fe Took Jazz to Europe 


(Continued from page 72 


his kid brothers, though they all love 
to dance. Mademoiselle Suzanne Leng- 
len is excellent and had she never de- 
voted herself to tennis might have been 
a great dancer. The same is true of 
Miss Helen Wills. Miss Betty Nuthall, 
the little English girl, is a fine dancer, 
although as a rule the American girls 
are better dancers and easier to play 
for than the younger generation in 
France or England.” 

Billy Arnold ought to know. Probably 
no musician in the world has had his 
international experience with crowds on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Plain Billy 
Arnold of Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. 
A—today the idol of fashionable so- 
ciety on the continent; but the same 
simple, unspoiled American that he was 
fourteen years ago. 

Perhaps the best way to get a line on 
a man is by talking to those who work 
under him. Billy Arnold’s boys will tell 
you that he goes the iimit for them 
with managers and superiors, fights their 
battles with head waiters and foreign 
police officials. They will testify to the 
fact that he sticks by a pal forever, how 
he tried to save one old timer in the 
band from drinking himself to death by 
getting them all to stay on the wagon 
for six months so the heavy drinker 
would see no liquor around. They'll tell 
you how he never fires a man unless it’s 
absolutely necessary—how he had to fire 
a boy once and then paid his passage 
back home out of his own pocket be- 
cause he knew that the boy would never 
get another job in France. They'll ex- 
plain with a touch of pride about the 
prize ofa thousand francs he gives week- 
ly to the member of the band who pro- 
duces the best song, stunt idea, or com- 
edy sketch. And quite by accident you 
discover that he doesn’t distribute this 
prize himself, but lets them all vote 


upon the winner among themselves, so 
there’s no question of partiality. 

Never, they say, does he bother them 
after hours; indeed he even insists that 
they stay at different hotels and drink 
their aperitifs at different cafes, be- 
cause, as he puts it, they see enough of 
him in working hours. Cross-examine 
them and hear the story of the contract 
he made with the Parisian Grill, the 
most famous night club in Budapest, 
several years ago when the krone went 
to pieces. The manager who overnight 
found himself forced to pay what in 
Hungarian money was a fortune came 
to him in tears and requested him to 
break off the contract. Billy refused. 
But he offered to do something better. 
He realized that with his departure the 
night club would be a failure and the 
manager bankrupt. So he stayed the re- 
maining two months at his own expense. 

You might imagine the French mu- 
sicians would be jealous of his success. 
You might imagine they would dislike a 
foreigner who makes thousands of dol- 
lars weekly where they make hundreds 
of francs. But his French rivals are 
devoted to “Beely.” 

“Most good bands,” I once heard a 
wise young lady say, “are no good.” 

What she meant was that as soon as 
a band gets famous it begins to slope 


off, to be careless, to take long waits 
between tunes. This isn’t true of Billy 
Arnold’s band, largely because of the 


spirit of team play which he inspires. 
The boys who play for him are not 
playing merely for him or for them- 
selves. They are working for the band 
and for the band’s good name, and they 
are just as alive to its reputation as their 
leader is. That’s the one great difference 
between their organization and the many 
fine continental orchestras you find 
scattered over Europe. 


Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 
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myself on the ground that if we’re to 


| get away with the job successfully I 


| service—why, 


must talk to you about your soldier in- 
feriors. You and Keniston will have to 
do a lot of instructing in gunnery, you'll 
have to give lectures on military cour- 
tesy and etiquette and customs of the 
damn it man, you'll just 


| have to take command of that regiment 


without appearing to do so—that ass 
of a colonel is very touchy and jealous 


| of his command—and RUN it. 


“Command,” said Captain Bird, 
“comes to those who assume it.” 

“Let me know if they combine against 
you or hobble you in any way, Bird. 
| You must have strong support for your 

job and I intend to give it to you. I 

trust you’re a diplomat and I know 

you're not going to be at all happy in 
ioe ‘ational Guard outfit until it be- 
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comes part and parcel of the United 
States Army. I understand you refused 
a majority at the training camp because 
you wanted to be a battery commander 
and shoot the guns. Well, when you've 
finished your present job and can en- 
trust it to somebody else, I'll see to it 
that you get your pick of the batteries.” 

“A soldier has no preferences, sir,” 
Bird protested. “I'll do my job without 
making trading arrangements before- 
hand. I'll report to the general frequent- 
ly and I hope to report progress.” 

“Good man,” said the brigadier fer- 
vently and slapped him paternally on 
the shoulder. “We’ve got the material 
for a marvelous brigade, but we’ve got 
to work it over and shape it and be 
patient and not expect too much too 
soon. But don’t tell them that!” 

The following (Continued on page 76) 
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arden Book 


What so fascinating, on a 
winter evening, as to plan 
your summer garden? Get our 
1929 edition now and select 
the Flowers and Vegetables 
you want. Profusely illus- 
trated and with authoritative 
cultural articles. 


A copy free if you mention 
American Legion Monthly 





HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ave Your Fee 


When all else fails, end your suffering with the 


Heefner Arch Support 

No Metal 
Fully patented. Itre-adjusts 
the entire —~ ¥ Write for 
free book and statements 
from doctors and users. 

ett ps M.E.Taylor Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 


CTEADY EMPLOYMENT-BIG PAY 


OPEN TO MEN & WOMEN 
No experience necessary. Easy 
hours and pleasant work bring 
big cash reward to you at once 
and continuously. Everything 
you need to start will be fur- 
nished—free. Recognized lead 
er in direct to consumer field 
guarantees this offer. 
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Geologists, Drillers, Refiners, SS 
(Chemists and Still Men) oil 
Salesmen, earn from 2 to 10 
times more than in other fields. 
Write today! FREE Booklet! 
Petroleum Engineering University 
Dept. 142, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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belt with Personal 
Initiale (beautifully 
hand made). Popular em- 





blems and patented catch that 











prevents slipping. Clubs, 
lodges, associations, teams, 
order in large quantities. 

Write to-day for 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In. 
35 Days | 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,’’ says R. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ili. 











Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer 
















45 a Week and up 
Cash profits paid daily 
No ae about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 a wee week and wn, just 
showing our wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our high le tai- 
loring. Never before such low »: 

and a? styles. 


Clothes FREE 


To introduce our gabsetable values, closer 
styles and perfect tailoring, we make this 

taresecters free mall ter oome thing differ- 
ent, ons, Sosier, bigger, more liberal than any offer 


wovoryining forninhes FREE real cloth samples 


€. were Ly. for 
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NOJOKETO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, etter ; pins deaf for 25 years, 
ne. these Artific r 
Dre I wear oon day 
and night. They stop head 
noises and ringing ears. They 
7 are perfectly comfortable. No 
one sees them. Write me and } 
1 will tell you a true story. q 
how I got deaf and bow | mak 
you hear. Address * Medicated Ear Drum 


GEO.P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo (Inc.) 
lio Hoffman Bidg., Detroit. Mich, 
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r “Uncle 
Sam” 
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Parade of the Wooden Soldters 
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morning the colonel sent for Bird 
“You're the adjutant,” he informed Bird 
coldly, “by request of the brigadier. 
And I dont mind telling you, Cap- 
tain, that I would have preferred to 
have a free hand in the appointment of 
my own adjutant. It looks to me,” he 
added gloomily, “as if I’m up against 
the old army game. You regular army 
chaps, with a few campaign ribbons, 
think you can come in here and run 
things with a high hand.” 

Bird saw that sooner or later he was 
going to come to grips with this man 
and, old soldier that he was, he knew the 
value of surprise, of the initiative in 
combat. “Sir,” he replied with great re- 
spect, “I have to inform the colonel 
that until he learns how to run his regi- 
ment some man who knows how must 
run it for him, and that’s why I'm here 
I shall pay the deference to the colonel’s 
rank and defer to him at all times, but 
if, at any time, I find that I am not 
getting forward with the job I was sent 
here to do, I am going to ascertain the 
reason and when I do, hell will pop— 
at brigade headquarters! I'll stand for 
anything except obstructive tactics. The 
colonel and his adjutant have a hard 
job to do and not a great deal of time 
in which to do it. Has the colonel, by 
any chance, an official automobile?” 

‘The colonel has.” 

“Have I the colonel’s permission to 
use it today on business connected with 
the regiment?” 

“You have not. The colonel also re- 
quires his car for business connected 
with his regiment.” 

The two officers looked steadily into 
each other’s eyes. The colonel’s glance 
was the first to waver. “What do you 
want my automobile for?” he demanded 

“T had hoped the colonel would loan 
it to me to go to San Diego to buy 


equipment for my office,” the adjutant 
replied without rancor. “Until I have 
supplies here I cannot function.” 

“You can take the train, can’t you?” 

“No, sir, the last train for the day 
has gone. My business could be con- 
summated in four hours, sir.” 

“Then consummate it by 
morrow.” 

Captain Bird nodded acquiescence. “I 
would like the colonel’s permission to 
consummate it today, provided I can 
secure other automobile transportation,” 
he persisted mildly. “The quicker I get 
my office organized the better.” 

“I don’t care two hoots in a hollow 
what you do, provided you remember 
your place and keep on your own side 
of the fence. All I know is that my 
automobile is not for the use of the 
regimental adjutant.” 

“T thank the colonel. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help reminding the colonel that 
his tactics are obstructive and I greatly 
fear the brigade commander will not 
like that.” 

“So you're a tattle-tale, too, eh?” 

“T am trving to be a good, efficient 
adjutant,” Bird answered and walked 
out of the office down to brigade head- 
quarters. He was half way there when 
an orderly overtook him with an order 
to report to Colonel Markley imme- 
diately. He retraced his steps 

“You may. use my automobile this 
afternoon, Bird,” 1 


train to- 


the colonel informed 
him with heightened color. 

“The colonel is very kind,” the ad- 
jutant replied, and immediately stepped 
into the car. The colonel stood in the 
office door and glared after him. Had 
the colonel been Medusa his adjutan 
would undoubtedly have been turned 
instantly into a fine military figure in 
solid concrete 

(To be concluded ) 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 43) 


these good fellows and that I hear from 
them.” 


OTICES regarding outfit reunions 
and other activities of veterans 
will be published in this department if 
information is received by the Company 
Clerk at least six weeks prior to the 
month in which the events are scheduled 


Tuinn Dtiv.—Former members residing in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and vicinity interested in pro- 
posed reunion dinner and smoker during latter 
part of February or early March, address L. 
B. Huntley, 2201 West 98th st., Cleveland. 

Firtn Dtv.-—All former members desiring 
to participate in mail election of new officers 
requested to send names and addresses to 
Barth, 20 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago, 


are 


. — F. 


_—— U. S. Inr. Vets. Assoc., A. E. F 
Tenth annual reunion at Northampton, Mass., 


April 26-27. For information address Lawrence 
A. Wagner, exec. secy., 201 Oak st., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Brry. C, 305TH F. A., 77TH Div.—Battery 


sumer in grill of 77th Division Memorial Club- 
house, 28 E. 39th st., New York City, Feb 
23d. Address Charles V. Metzner, American 
Credit-Inde mnity Co., 100 Fifth ave., New York. 

Alr SERVICE, ARMY, NAVY AND MARINE Corps 

A reunion of all men and officers who served 
in the air forces will be held in Chicago, III. 
on Feb. 22d, under the auspices of Aviation 
Post of the Legion. For particulars addr 
Sidney A. Pierson, chairman, 705 U. S. Nz 
tional Bank blidg., Indiana Harbor, Ind 

Brry. F, 61st Recr., C. A. C.—First annual 
reunion banquet at Savannah, Ga., Feb. 22d. 
For details address J. C. DuBois, secy., P. O 
30x 593, Savannah. 

Brry. C, 64TH Recr., C. A. C.—Reunion in 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 23-24. Address Howard E. 
(Sudds) Sutherland, 434 W. 43d st., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Fietp Hosp. No. 134, 34TH Div.—Tenth an- 
nual reunion and banquet at Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 7th. Address Wilkie L 
Hayser, Extension Serv. Dept., Iowa Stat 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Repair UNIT No. 327, Motor Transp. Corrs 

Former members interested in proposed re- 
union are requested to write to Elm W. 
Roctter, 5821 Magnolia ave., Chicago, II 


THE Company CLERK 
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When I left Marrakech Lieutenant 
Hamilton told me that he had always 
managed to keep out of newspapers and 
magazines. He is a member of Paris 
Post of The American Legion, and I 
think his light has been hidden under a 
bushel long enough. He is typical of 
the Legion officer. He is proud of the 
Legion. He is proud of his men, and 
they worship him. He has served in all 
of the regiments, and in the Riff and 
Tash Taza fighting made an enviable 
record. He never smokes, does not 
drink, and I never heard him swear. In- 
stead, when things went wrong, he made 
a little clucking noise in his throat. 

We started out by automobile at 5:30 
in the morning for our trip out into the 
back of beyond. As we traveled toward 
the snowcapped Atlas on a straight high- 
way the sun came up and bathed the 
peaks in rainbow tints. The Atlas, you 
may recall, is the mythological spot 
where the old gentleman held the world 
on his shoulders. 

The country that we were passing 
through was exactly like our own Mid- 
West plains. Save for camel and donkey 
caravans and Arabs that we were pass- 
ing, you could imagine that you were in 


the wheat country. Then, about 7:30, 
we entered the military road. Camped 
at the junction was a native company 
returning to Marrakech after a year of 
outpost duty in the mountains. The 
first few miles of the military road is 
now being taken care of by the civilian 


administration with native labor. It is 
as broad as New York’s Fifth Avenue 
and well laid down. 

Suddenly two figures in blue capes, 
mounted on wonderful Arabian horses, 
and with drawn sabres that glistened in 
the sun and short carbines slung from 
their shoulders, dashed out at us. They 
were fierce looking and they were clean 
—something the town Arab is not. It 
set the heart going a beat faster as they 
kept pace alongside the automobile that 


W : making a good thirty miles an hour. 
hen, dead ahead, I saw, drawn up, 
more of these horsemen, and at the 


same 


time recognized that they were a 


detachment of the Moghazny, the na- 
tive police. 

A word about the Moghazny, for I 
had never heard of them before, but 
since I have been in Africa I have seen 
quite a bit of them. Like our own 


Philippine Scouts and the native con- 
stabulary that the Marine Corps main- 
tains in Haiti, they are under command 
of French officers with educated sons 
of caids and well-to-do Arabs as junior 
officers. They enforce the law and pro- 
tect caravans. They look every bit like 
the Hollywood conception of the Arab. 
Their horses would be the envy of 


Saratoga. They are also good fighting 
men and loyal. Two go off on patrol 
together into the mountains and take 


law and justice with them. They are 
not unlike the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. save that they bring their pris- 


Sees 
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oners down from the mountains and do 
not try them themselves. They receive 
eight francs a day and find themselves. 

This was the end of the military road 


kept up by the civil administration 
Here, too. was a detachment of the 
machine-gun company of the Third 


Battalion, kept for any emergency—the 
connecting link with civilization between 
its brother companies working over the 
mountains. 

Our car forded a small stream and 
we started to climb toward the highest 
pass in the High Atlas, which at its 
peak is a little over a mile above sea 
level. The automobile is still a novelty 
here, and the American horn with which 
our car was equipped would bring the 
natives running out of their little vil- 
lages. We must have passed thousands 
of camels going in both directions. 
Until a year or more ago this was one 
of the favorite caravan trails for the 
mountain Berbers to sweep down on. 
Now, with the Foreign Legion on the 
job, things are different. Then, too, 
there are the Moghazny scattered all 
through the mountains on patrol. 

The trail into the Mtouga is much 
like the butte country of our own South- 
west. High up in the mountains, it is 
like entering the Rockies on the Mil- 
waukee Railroad. I could never get it 
quite out of my head that I was not in 
our West. 

The Berber tribesman is a proud and 
doughty fighting man. The despotic caids 
and sheiks, who have bled these people 
for centuries, hate the Roumi—the 
foreigner. Do the humble tribesmen? 
Do you remember how in France the 
children of the villages came to share 
chocolate and food in our billets? How 
they imitated our salute and learned our 
slang? As we climbed higher and higher 
men, women and children who until a 
few short months ago had never seen 
an automobile would stand and stare at 
us, then up would come the hand with 
the salute of the French soldier. These 
mountain tribesmen for the first time 
in history are able to live in peace and 
keep what they raise and what they 
may earn. They owe it to the Foreign 
Legion, and they know it. For three 
years they had no rain. Now they have 
plenty. This, too, some believe the 
French brought. The French do not try 
to change the customs of the people by 
force. They set the example and the 
native, who is imitative, follows. 

On we went over the pass, and as the 
military road led around mountain sides 
with canyons and deep coulees inches 
away from the wheels, one could see 
beautiful valleys where the barley crop 
had already been sowed or the farmer 
was plowing with a wooden plow, as in 
Biblical times, and the women were 
gathered with pitchers at roadside wells 
like Rebecca. 

We landed at battalion headquarters 
shortly after one in the afternoon. Like 
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Why not live in a modern new home of your own instead of 
in an oldand shabby rented house that is costing you a fortune 
every year? You can build a new home on the STERLING 
PLAN and pay for it with your rent-money—as low as $8.10 
ont month for -room house even advance cash to help you 
uild, if you own a well located city lot. 
Build Now vy and Save Money! 
We ship you any howe ie select 
tumber cut to he FREIGHT PAib TO YOUR STA. 
TION . No high interest or financing charges. Low- 
—~M. in the history of our company. Send 25c 
in coin today for beautiful Color Book of Sterling 
Home Plans and select the home that you want 
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Whitfield 


writes ag we air stories reg- 
ularly in Battle Stories Maga- 
zine—out today! Read these 





exciting Ss stories written by 


this World War Ace. Get your 
Battle Stories now at any newsstand— 
2c. "it's full. pot air, trench and sea battle stories— 
itten le poor old Buddies! 
February = on Sale— Any Newsstand—25c 


ttle: Stories 


If your newsstand is sold ont, mail 25 (in stamps) for 
your copy of February Battle 8 tories, to Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., Dept. 24-82, Pure Oil Bldg., Chicago 














As one of the oldest 
patent firms in Amer- 
ica we give -inventors 
at lowest consistent 
charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Patent-Sense, free. 


643 F St.,Wash., D. C. 
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queve ous line of Fale. proof Fits-U 
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business of your own. 
of pats 85a day or $2an hour for your spare time. 
daily in advance. 
Bonus besides. Introduce the most 
wonderful new line guarante 
jery youever saw. 126 styles 
and colors of men’s, women’s and 
children’s finest pure thread Jap- 
anese silk, all fancy combinations 
of silk and lisle, novelty and sport, 
fullfashioned, chiffon, wool, etc. 
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SELL SHIRTS? 


Here’s an easy way to make $90.00 a week or more! Just show our 
qoanne neat etetn ioneer Shirts—now wornby millions of satisfied 
users. Take quick orders and collect big commissions. Everybody 
buys—because every shirt is the latest from Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Get repeat puolion fron om aptietet customers I 
value in the countr other shirt guarantees 
Bett for *oneer Mills — who have 
Then you are sure to sell 


Get started! Experience unnecessary. 
Big Outfit Free! (3.9/0 Fee Fee GaN: 
ecial Money Making Plan and everything you need to begin. 


A ye — i Jack Tar, 
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eyoldiers of the Legion | 


(Continued from page 77 


I have found in the Legion, it might have 
been one of our own camps. There were 
the ever present pup-tents. A bakery 
was presided over by a Swiss Legionnaire 
who spoke excellent English. He was 
bemoaning the fact that his Canadian 
assistant had gone back to his own com- 
pany, and he did not like the German 
who had been assigned him. 

After an excellent chow washed down 
with red wine, the sky became overcast. 
As mentioned before, it had not rained 
up in the Mtouga for three years, so 
now it had started a month earlier to 
make up. It was decided that we should 
wait until the rain was over before we 
hiked the six miles up to the roth 
Company. A supply of mules was down 
from the company and they started out 
but made less than a mile, I found next 
dav, when they had to camp 

When it rains in the High Atlas it 
rains. Below camp was a wahdi, almost 
dry. Then the storm hit. Inside of half 
an hour the wahdi was a roaring torrent 
and a couple of more rivers were run- 
ning through the camp. This kept up 
for several hours, drenching everything 
and everybody. When it was over 
candles were lighted and at 8:30 taps 


sounded. In the Foreign Legion they 
have a real bed check. In barracks in 
the city a man must be in by nine, but 
can get midnight and all-night passes 
several times a week if he is a good 
soldier. In the field prompt bed-check is 
most necessary in a country where the 


tribesmen are more or less dissident. 
Wet clothes and wet blankets were no 
new sensations for me, and a gang of 
soldiers singing after rain was not new 
But these singers were German, and 
the songs they sang were the songs of 
the Fatherland. Lying there in the dark- 
ness it was not so very hard to think 
back a few short years when across No 
Man’s Land these same songs were being 
sung by many of these same soldiers, 
then dressed in the field gray of the 
Kaiser, and waiting their turn at the 
blue of the French they now are fight- 


ing for, or the O. D. of the Americans 
which they are wearing today 

Reveille showed a beautiful sunrise 
and the famous blue sky of Africa 


Present that morning was General Huré. 
who had been thirty kilometers further 
in the mountains on an inspection. He 
had tried to make the battalion camp 
the night before, but his machine had 
stuck in ambitious wahdis several times 
until at last it remained. He and his 
staff had walked six kilometers into 
camp, wading waist high in the rushing 
water 

Both walked 
ing officers and 
French officer 


around the camp. greet- 
soldiers alike. To the 
there is not that Wall 
Between that exists in many armies 
Still I never saw an enlisted man in 
the Legion take advantage of this fact 
General Huré went about addressing 
them all with the salutation of the 
French commander, “Mon petit,” for in 


truth the French officer considers his 
men as his family and his children 

After a mug of coffee we started 
across the hills for the roth Company. 
The wahdi was still high, but we ford ed 
it and were off. After about a half hour 
we hit the trail. It is a purely military 
one, only wide enough for the easy 
march of the Legion, three men abreast 
and for the machine-gun mules. But it 
is being laid out so that it can eventual- 
ly be made into a road for automobiles. 

A quarter of a mile from the com- 
pany camp we came across the men 
working. A sergeant and corporal were 
in charge. The men were not working 
as hard, I should judge, as the civilian 
employed at such labor would do. The 
Legionnaire of today, when he is not 
fighting or in barracks, is like his ancient 
predecessor, the Roman Legionairy. For 
the legions of Rome were both fighting 
men and road builders. 

At ten a. m. the morning’s labor was 
over, to be resumed again at two and 
end again at 4:30. The day, by the way, 
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starts in high altitudes at 7:30 or 8 a.m 
The men came in and the chow was 
handed out. In high altitudes they get 
more to eat. 


It was at chow that I met two men 


who made my stay with the roth Com- 
pany both interesting and pleasant 
Lieutenant Hamilton told me that he 


had two exceptional soldiers in the com- 
pany, one a Canadian and one an Irish- 
man. I want to introduce to The Ameri- 
can Legion Private Phelps, of St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario, late of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces, and Private 
Meancy, late of the Irish Guards 

In the Legion no one asks why anoth- 
er is there, therefore I cannot tell you 
why these two men are serving, but I 
can tell you what they did tell me as 
soldier to soldier. Later I'll write about 
Sergeant Seeler, late corporal, E Troop, 
6th Cavalry, U. S. A., who is going to 
finish his fifteen years in the Legion. 

Both Phelps and Meancy are good 
soldiers. Phelps can fight, bake bread 
and build roads. Meancy is a high type 
of Irishman, and I suspect from their 
conversation and from their discussion 
of books and other things that find their 
way into these great mountains by way 
of Lieutenant Hamilton that they were 
once either officers or high ranking non- 
coms. But one must never ask ques- 
tions in the Legion. The coming of 
another soldier who spoke English was 
enough, however, to start both of them 
off, especially as the new one had been 
thoughtful enough to bring in some cig- 
arettes. Said Phelps: 

“IT have been in the Legion now over 
two vears. Soon I will have done my 
two years’ service in Morocco and have 
asked to be sent to Syria. Meancy, here. 
has asked to go along, too. He will 
have his two years in Morocco in then 

“This is no worse than any other 
army if the soldier behaves himself 
They find that you are a soldier and 
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treat you as a soldier. I have never had 
a bit of trouble. It is hard to get used 
to the same routine of food, but after a 
while you would miss it. The Germans 
are all O. K. Especially will you find 
that so with the sergeants. The corporals 
who are German are like corporals any- 
They feel their authority, and, 
being younger, they still feel the sting 
of defeat in war and try to ride us. But 
when the German sergeants find that 
out they give the corporals hell. 

“It isn’t so tough in this outfit with 
Lieutenant Hamilton here. He gets the 
American papers and magazines and 
when he is through with them he passes 
them along to us two. Any company he 
has ever been in would go to hell for 
him. He doesn’t look tough, but there 
are a lot of graves down in the Tash 
Taza. He expects everyone to soldier, 
as you will find out, but he is for a 
square deal, and he thinks nothing of 
punishing a sergeant as quickly as a 
private when the non-com does wrong. 
Like everything else in any army, you 
can get used to it, and no one makes 
you enlist in the Legion. I'll do my five 
years and in the end I'll be glad I did.” 

Private Meancy nodded full approval. 
“This isn’t so bad,” he said. “Still, like 


Phelps, the food got me at first. It’s 
good food, and plenty of it, as you will 
find, but it’s the routine. Now I don’t 


mind it so much. 
I had a funny one pulled on me 


here,’ continued Meancy. “A draft came 
up to the battalion a little while ago 
and who was up there, right in front, 
but the Jerry that was my guard in 
Germany after I was taken prisoner in 
1917. I looked at him and he looked at 
me. It was some sensation for us both. 


Then we got together and had a smoke. 
Here he was coming to the Legion and 
battalion I am in. He is 


to the very 

with the company building the other 
trail down a few kilometers. We are 
good friends now. And in 1017 he 


wasn't such a bad guard. The Germans 
in the Legion keep pretty much to them- 
selves, though, and they seem to like 
everybody but the Polish soldiers, so 
the Poles keep to themselves. The Rus- 
sians are leaving now and not re-enlist- 
ing. They were good soldiers and good 
workers. The Americans, Canadians and 
English in the Legion get to know about 





each other even if they never meet. I'll 
wager they will hear about you shortly. 
It’s part of the system, I guess.” 

I asked him if he knew the former 
British officer, of whom more anon, serv- 
ing at regimental headquarters. Yes, he 
had heard of Private “Smith.” I would 
like to state here that it was not until 
after I had returned to Marrakech from 
the mouniains that any of the officers 
of the Legion knew that the stenographer 
at regimental headquarters was English 
and a former British officer. They had 
believed him to be an educated French- 
man who had given his nationality as 
English in order to join up in the Legion. 

The first afternoon at Marrakech I 
was trying, in atrocious A. E. F. French, 
to give the regimental sergeant major 
the necessary facts. He was asking rou- 
tine questions but I could not make my 
replies quite clear. Then, from the cor- 
ner of the room, sitting before a type- 
writer, came a voice in cultivated Eng- 
lish saying, “That is quite all right. I 
speak English. If you wish Ill in- 
terpret.” 

I looked at the speaker, and I hope 
my face if not my tongue spoke my 
appreciation. Thus I came to know 
“Smith.” His speaking to me was a 
shock to the sergeant major as well, al- 
though I found that the German sol- 
diers knew that he was English—he 
talked German as fluently as French. 

Little by little “Smith” loosened up 
“You know, this isn’t so bad. I’ve been 
at it two years here. I went up when I 
was a kid as an officer to France, but 
you can’t compare armies in wartime 
with this kind of soldiering, and a head- 
quarters billet is a good one. After 
eighteen months you get a big jump in 
pay, and I have been getting money 
from England. Everybody treats me 
well, and I don’t mind it here.” 

Later I asked him how it happened 
that none of the officers or men seemed 
to know he was English. “Oh, I suppose 
spoken 


it is because I have always 
French since I came to the Legion,” was 
his reply. “You see I was an officer 


am not seeking favors. I 
and I am satisfied.” 


once and I 
am here as a soldier 


This is the first of two articles on the 
French Foreign Legion by Mr. Blood. The 
second will appear in the March issue. 


Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 38) 


the table of contents page. The Legion- 
Nalre contributors number an even dozen. 
John R. Tunis is a member of Win- 
chendon ( Massachusetts ) Post 
Thomas H. Bartilson is a wheelhorse of 
Cecil Post of Elkton, Maryland 
Peter B. Kyne was the first Historian of 
the Department of California . . . Eben 
Putnam, the Legion’ s first and only Na- 
tional Historian, is a member of Welles- 
ley (Massachusetts) Post . Marquis 


James and Frederick Palmer both be- 
long to S Rankin Drew Post of New 
York City . . . Dan Sowers, Director of 
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the National Americanism Commission, 
is a member of Greenville (Kentucky) 
Post .. . L. R. Gignilliat is Past Com- 
mander of the Department of Indiana 
. . . Chet Shafer is a member of Louis 
K. Hice Post of Three Rivers, Michi- 
gan Leonard H. Nason is one of 
the founders of Moses Taylor Post of 
Northfield, Vermont . .. Abian A. Wall- 
gren is a member of Thomas Roberts 
Reath Marine Post of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania . Leighton H. Blood is 
a member of Paris (France) Post. 
RIGHT GUIDE 
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NENE TUNNEY has abandoned the 
prize ring, but he still holds Card 
Number One in the Society of Legion 
naires Who Have Read Gibbon’s “De 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
Entire. No report on the progress of the 
society was made last month on this page, 
and it is a pleasure to announce that this 
failure does not mean that the organiza 
tion was sleeping. In the interval twelve 
new names have been received, raising 
the total membership to seventy-five 
one in every ten thousand Legionnaires. 


y EWS McL. DRADER of Paris Post 
deserves a place at the top of the 
new list. He writes from Tintea, Pra 
hova, Rumania, and thus constitutes the 
entire Rumanian chapter of the Society 
all by himself. He is also the farthest 
from-home Gibbonite, but is nearest of 
the whole seventy-five to the places and 
events about which Gibbon was writing 
Legionnaire Alsa G. Howard, on the 
other hand, though a resident of New 
York City, has explored many of the 
spots that loom large in Gibbon. “I 
have visited Rome twice,” he writes, 
“Constantinople, Athens, and other places 
prominent in the history of Rome; fol 
lowed the route of the barbarian forces 
across the Brenner Pass, to the north; 
have traversed the plains of the Danube 
and on into South Russia.’’ Legionnaire 
A. W. Myers, supervising principal of 
Camden (New York) High School, writes 
“Some people read things like Gibbon 
because they can’t help themselves. Just 
after the war, I entered another as the 
principal of a pretty tough school in St 
Lawrence County, New York. After 
using the old army bull to tame down the 
wild gang during the day, I used to read 
Gibbon at night so as to get myself 
asleep. It served the purpose very nicely. 
To let vou in on the secret, Gibbon was 
about the only thing in the school library, 
and as Uncle Sam hadn’t made me rich 
while with him I did not have the where 
withal to buy others—hence since read I 
must, it had to be Gibbon. Since then I 
have read most of the set again just to 
see if it is as bad as I thought it was. To 
tell you the truth, Lam beginning to think 
it isn’t.””. The whole Society should be 
grateful to George W. Bennett of Post 
220, Grove City, Pennsylvania, who coins 
the word Gibbonnaire, which will here 
after be the official designation for a 
member of the organization. ‘‘Mark me 
down as a Gibbonnaire,” he writes. “‘! 
read the first three volumes during the 
summer of 1924, but I never seemed to 
find the time to read the other three. 
Then this Gene Tunney stuff came up 
and I vowed to read the other three, and 


so 





I found the necessary time last summer 
At that, four years’ recess in the reading 
of such a work is none too much.” 


Frye H. HOLT of Daniel J. Mar 
tin Post, Waukesha, Wisconsir, 
reports that he has “‘just finished Gibbon 
after an uphill fight of nearly a year.” 
He adds: “I was struck with the number 
of times Gibbon used the word ‘insen 
siblv.’ I estimate once every other page, 
which comes roughly to 10986 times 
Once he spoke of a theory as being 
‘insensibly exploded.’ Will someone who 
knows the difference between a burst and 
a dud explain what a nice gradual explo 
sion sounds like?’’ Another Wisconsin 
ite, Samuel H. Wilson of Van Huisan 
Post of Withee, writes: “When I was a 
boy my library consisted of the famil) 
Bible, Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ and Dr. Jayne’s Famil\ 
Almanac. After reading the Bible and 
the almanac, I took up Gibbon simply 
because I had nothing else to read. I 
struggled through it in some kind of 
shape during my childhood and after | 
grew up I read it once again, notes and 
all, to find out what it was all about 
Legionnaire Fox said that Gibbon told 
the truth. He told it as he felt it and 
saw it. But he was not willing to hear 
the truth with respect to the British 
Empire when Ben Franklin visited him in 
London before the Revolutionary War 
to intercede in behalf of the American 
Colonies. Franklin told him that when 
he came to write ‘The Decline and Fall 
of the British Empire’ he would find one 
of the chief causes to be such policies as 
King George and his stupid cabinet were 
then pursuing toward America.” Fred 
J. Gardner of Philadelphia disagrees with 
the fellow-member ‘“‘who said that he 
thought evervbody had read the darn 
thing. I noticed that Volume Six of the 
set I read, which I took from a branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, had not 
been taken out for nineteen vears and ten 
months.” It is a pleasure to enroll in 
addition to the foregoing the names of 
Fred W. Wren of the American Consulate 
at Rotterdam (who would qualify as 
most distant member if Legionnaire 
Drader had neglected to sign up); L. L 
Whitney of East Cleveland (Ohio) Post; 
E. D. Brown of Pay Lash Post of What 
Cheer, Iowa; Dr. Maurice Van Seebeck 
of Post 253, Beverly Hills, California, and 
Ward C. Cooper of Golliday Post, Ko 
komo, Indiana. 


ROM Charles M. Raphun of St. 
Petersburg (Florida) Post comes this 
letter of comment on “The Heart of 
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American Youth,” by Meredith Nichol 
son,.Which appeared in the -December 


Monthly: “I am fifty-four veats of age 

fifty-four years young; L lived along with 
the nineteenth-century fellows and I fail 
to share the hue and cry of some parents 
Perhaps that may be because my family 

vav be a latter-day family. My eldest 
child was one vear old when I sailed for 
France, so she is but now in her eleventh 
vear. My eldest boy was born while I 
Was away, my second boy is seven and 
my baby giil is not vet five. Of course, 
all that considered, I am not exactly 
worrying about this so-called ‘fast and 
loose age of flappers and lizards,’ but I 
am proud of American youth and hope 
my own will grow up just as wise as I see 
the present generation. It was not given 
to all of us to be generals, colonels or 
field officers—some of us received and 
executed the orders. Personally, it was 
a great adventure. I am happy to know 
I was allowed even a small part in it 
Really, the greatest worry I have at 
present is the fact that I am likely to 
become an o/d veteran just about the 
time I want to enjoy the wonderful re 
kindling of associations of the great 
adventure. I see no cause for parents to 
lose sleep over American vouth. Mere 
dith Nicholson hits the nail on the head 
and such articles add dignity to our maga 
zine. We can all look at the matter 
clearly—at least the fellows who actually 
composed the armed forces are for the 
most part now composing the civilian 
backbone of this nation and no bars are 
let down. Even though I should be rele 
gated to the before-the-war class I believe 
I would feel that the Nicholson expression 
is right from every viewpoint. American 
youth is all right.” 


* HE Broken 3,” a war mystery 

serial by Karl W. Detzer, will begin 
in the March Monthly. (No, it has 
nothing to do with the demotion of a trio 
of non-commissioned officers.) Ever) 
reader of the Monthly and the old Weekly 
is familiar with Mr. Detzer’s D. C. I 
stories, which began to run as far back 
as 1923, and which speedily built up an 
enthusiastic following. ‘The Broken 3 
will be Mr. Detzer’s first appearance 
under Legion auspices as a serial writer 
And we positively will not show advance 
instalments to friends, acquaintances oF 
even complete strangers who \ isit the 
office and try to wheedle them out o 
us 
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Sore throat 


breeds in crowded, drafty places 





Gargle when you get home 















JOINED YET? 
Get in the circle of men 


who've found the perfect 
shave—the cool shave with 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Listerine full strength 
kills even typhoid germs 


in 15 seconds 


A; soon as nasty weather sets 
in thousands are down with 
sore throat, colds, grippe, flu, or 
worse, 

Don’t be one of them. Gargle 
with Listerine full strength every 
day—especially after exposures 
to rain, severe cold and coughing 
crowds in public places—buses, 
Street cars and movies. This sim- 
ple act may spare you a costly 
and possibly a dangerous siege 
of illness. 

Because Listerine, full 
Streneth, is powerful against 


The safe antiseptic 





germs—and sore throat, like a 
cold, is caused by germs. 

Repeated tests show that 
Listerine kills even the stubborn 
B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. 
Aureus (pus) germsin 15 seconds. 

Realizing Listerine’s power you 
can understand its effectiveness 
against the milder winter com- 
plaints caused by germs. Each 
year increasing millions rely 
on it. 

Keep a bottle handy and at 
the first sign of trouble, gargle 
repeatedly. Don’t hesitate to use 
it full strength. It is entirely 
safe in any body cavity. 








If a throat condition does not 
rapidly yield to this treatment, 
consult your physician. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S. A. 





Fewer colds 
—if you do this 


Millions of colds start when germs, 
transferred from the hands to food, 
enter the mouth. Therefore, before 
every meal, rinse your hands with 
Listerine. This effectually destroys 
disease germs. This simple act may 
save you a nasty siege with a cold. 
And it is especially important for 
mothers to remember when preparing 


children’s food. 
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Camels, of course 


The more you demand of a cigarette, 


the quicker you come to 


CAMELS 
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